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A PATRICIAN POET. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 








I HAVE lived too long. Thenew age is come with its sin 
and its shame, 

Names with the guerdon of truth and truth become but a 
name, 

Kings discrowned by the rabble and altars defiled by the 
schools, 

And the glory of ancient wisdom a mock for the tongues 
of fools— 


Canaille scoffing at Honor, Chivalry, Loyalty, Faith,— 

They callthe Ideal a phantom, and each thought of their 
hearts is a wraith; 

Speak with asmile of dreams and dream that the world 
is free, 

Deny the Gospel and seek a Christ in the Rule of Three. 


Oh, he’s a wise broad thinker, your map of the period; 

Just hear him scoff at the creeds—he has even his doubts 
about God; 

Pshaw, there is nothing real but railways and machines; 

Poetry? Loyalty? Faith? Weak props fora tower that 
leans! 


No need of props to support the new marvelous column he 
rears : 

Built on the shifting sands, he thinks ’twill outlast the 
years. 

Oh, how he hatesintolerance!—see his eye flash at the word; 

Wouldn't he make the intolerant howl, if he bore the 
sword! 


Bah, your liberal’s ever worst bigot, your broad man the 
narrowest ass, 

Your Free Thcught the true captive beating ’gainst bar- 
riers it never can pass. 

Call me slave of old thoughts and old systems, sunk deep 
in the Old World mire! 

So the world thinks, that thinks you the freeman—but the 
world is a pitiful liar. 


That’s where the evil begins—in the theories that beguile 

The idle hour at the club, where the skeptical simper and 
smile, 

Arraying the stark unbelief, inthe finery ofculture and 
Art. 

Fudge! the gentles but play at Free Thought, it’s the mob 
that take it to heart. 


Be sure, where a gentleman soils his patent-leathers, it’s 
luck 

Ifthe clown who follows him, doesn’t plunge heels over 
head in the muck. 

Atheism in the palace smiles in its silken coat, 

But atheism in the hovel curses and cuts your throat. 


Sneer at the ancients, fools,—but you’ll never be half as 
great. 

Oh, nevera visionary of the ages you laugh at and hate, 

Was half so deluded a dunce 4s your rattlepate modern 
fanatics,— 

Do you think the millenium will come when your stabie- 
boys study quadratics? 


Educate, educate, educate! ’Tis the catchword of the age. 

One would fancy you thought even anarchy might grow 
quiet and sage,— 

A little toy Heaven—if learned; or deemed, if the truth 
you would speak, 

Democracies just,as soou as the democrats all knew Greek. 


Teach them and then they will rise, you say. Call it so; 
but to what? 

From thelowly unlettered content of the old-fashioned la- 
borer’s lot 

To the whirl and the bustle and greed of the life of the shop 
and the street — 

To the filth of political intrigue, the statecraft of trickster 
and cheat— 


To the knowledge of murderous means that are safer than 
pistol and knife— 

To the discord that springs from a false note struck in the 
music of life. 

They who lay moored inthe calm, by new blaststo the 
tempest are wrenched. 

What use knowing logarithms, if the light of the stars be 
quenched? 
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What can you teach, after all? Mere scraps from the Pub- 
lic Sehool, 


~ | fe eraze with conceit of wisdom the empty pate of a fool. 


Teach them the A BC of the learning the eges have stcred,— 
Straightway they deem themselves able to govern as well 
as my lerd. 


Even God's providence putteesii-ts child's help—they need 
it no more, 

Just because they have mastered the nursery-rhymes of lore. 

Public School, forsooth! Panacea for all world’s wo! 

Kingdom come when the schoolhouse equals the high and 
the low! 


Mix them together, the children, so ciste dies, demecracy 
lives; 

But waat will you breed but mongrels, cross between gen- 
tles and thieves? 

Crowd Lower and Higher together ina mad democratic 
uproar,— 

The Liwer will pull down the Higher, not the Higher en- 
noble the Lower, 


And into tbe pure white souls of your high-born children 
shall thrust, 

To creep and coil and commingle, the loathsome serpents 
of lust— 

Ay, lust of nameless and shameless kinds—O brothers! O 
men! 

Wilfye pull down God’s wiath on New Scdom? Will ye 
build up New Babel again? 


Ob, many an untaugbt peasant, far from the school and 
the mart 

Wise ia bissimple way with the silly lore of the beart, 

Is far bigber acd nobler and better and wiser—werth more 
for life’s work, 

Ttan your gutter-sprung smatter-taugbt mes that mis- 
tule aod plunder New York. 


Bebiod the times? It’s an easy cry. Be it so, if you will; 

Better behind the times, if the times are going down bill. 

Did you live in the dys of Nero, had you cared to keep up 
with the times? 

Not I, tho Nero bimself had sneered at my-retrc grade 
rbymes, 

The world will awake some day; I know it, for God is great. 

For some good, tho | guess it dimly, bis people suffer and 
weit 

Tt will all come right in the end;—God forbid that. I doubt! 
—but I— 

Iam old; I shall never see it. It is time for me to die. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INEBRIETY A DISEASE. 
BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 











Since the publication of the symposium on inebriety I 
have anxiously scanned THE INDEPENDENT with the hope 
of seeing some strong protests against the position as- 
sumed by the manager of the ‘* New York Christian 
Home for Intemperate Men.” Mr. Bunting says 
‘*‘Drunkenness is not a disease ... but a sin.” This 
assertion is opposed by scientific testimony and contra- 
dicted by the observation of innumerable cases. It is 
morally confusing and mentally depressing, calculated 
to plunge those who are struggling to combat the disease 
type of intoxication into despair, and to retard the de- 
velopmentof preventive instrumentalities. The leading 
medical associations of the world have long recognized 
the fact that there is a type of inebriety which is a dis- 
ease, or, perhaps better, the symptom of a disease. As 
well class kleptomaniacs with thieves, or insane men 
with common brawlers as these victims of alcoholism 
with responsible drunkards. Undoubtedly there is a 
drunkenness which is sia, and for which the sinner 
must bear the full weight of moral responsibility. Civil 
law, moral training, and religious conviction; are its 
only cures; but in the name of humanity let us not ap- 
proach physical infirmity with these appliances. 

It is quite certain that these victims of disease will not 
be found among the drinking men who voluntarily seek 
the curative influence of the ‘‘ Christian Home”; conse- 
quently Mr. Bunting’s experience will not extend to 
their cases. His article shows that he knows nothing 
about them. Dr. Mason evidently understands the mat- 
ter, but: he has avoided the emotional style of expres 
sion, and consequently the foree of his article is likely 
to be lost upon the unscientific mind which sadly needs 
to be rid of false notions in respect to this matter. 

The disease is encountered in persons predisposed to 
phthisis, and is evidently superinduced by the insidious 





wasting or starvation which they suffer. As children 


they are intensely nervous, shiemtalty iden wat piston, 
often phenomenal, but incapable of continuous exertion 
on account of the quickly exhausted body. Digestion, 
or perhaps rather assimilation, goes on feebly within 
them, and they suffer almost constantly from *‘ gnaw- 
ing.” as one of them expressed it: The mind seems to 
partake of the hunger of the body, and craves perpetu- 
ally new stimulus. Their en: rgy manifests itself in 
brilliant flashes, followed inevitably by collapse. 

It is easy enough to predict the outcome of this con- 
dition; every suffering creature seeks relief from his 
torments,and the readiest relief at hand for these unfor- 
tunates is found in stimulants and opiates. To those 
who would raise a moral point here we can only say: 
““O reason not the need!” Here is no call for the doctor 
of theology. 

While the causes are different, the effects of liquor in 
the cases that I have indicated are the same as in cases 
of willful dissipation with, so far as my observation 
goes, a single exception. I have never known one of 
these sufferers who experienced any remorse for his in- 
dulgence or viewed it in any other light than that in 
which we view the ordinary use of medicine. They are 
not sensualists in any sense of the word, and it is per- 
fectly useless to attempt to benefit them by efforts di- 
rected either to will or conscience. They hover on the 
verge of insanity, and it requires but a slight strain of 
their excitab'e natures to complete the mental catas- 
trophe. 

Itisnotonly a matter of justice to the victims of 
these conditions that their cases should be rightly 
diagnosed, but it is of infinite importance to the persons 
upon whom devolves their care. In ninety cases out of 
a hundred these are women,sensitive and conscientious, 
keenly alive to the humiliations that attend upon drunk- 
enness and morbidly apprehensive as to moral conse- 
quences. The one feeling prompts them to conceal the 
conditions which should be submitted to professional 
skill; the other puts them upon efforts which aggravate 
what they desire tocure. They are not as a rule given 
to reasoning upon observed phepomena,and if by chance 
they penetrate the dark mystery with which they are 
dealing and begin to feel the uplifting calm born of 
scientific insight, they are frightened from the position 
by the anathema of some mistaken moralist. 

The matter would be of little public consequence were 
these cases few in number or confined to the wealthy 
who have all the alleviations that money secures, but 
unfortunately there are no such ‘‘metes and bounds” to 
physical infirmity. For the care and shelter of thou- 
sands of such unfortunates there are needed public hos- 

pitals with specia) appliances. These will never be 
forthcoming until the distinction between physical and 
moral evil is sharply drawn and fully recognized. 
Meanwhile whit sorrows are multiplied, what suffering 
aggravated, what neglect tolerated, through blind ad- 
herence to a baseless assumption! 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN GREECE. 








BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


My friend, Mr. Arthur Hill, the British Vice Consul 
at the Peirzeus, being about to make a business trip 
thruugh Epirus, invited me to join him. Without this 
invitation I should have traveled Greece very unsym- 
metrically, leaving out all the country west of the great 
Pindus range. It is fair to call this Greece, altho, in 
defiance of the arrangemen's of the recent treaty of 
Berlin, most of it remains politically Turkish. 

The road from Athens to Patras is perhaps the most 
beaten track in Greece. At Patras the ordinary traveler 
takes his farewell of Greece, going by sea to Corfu, 
Brindisi.or Triest. We took a little Greek coasting 
steamer late at night, and with only one incident worth 
mentioning arrived a little after noon the next day at 
Prevesa on Turkish tétritory. 

The one incident was a stop of an hour in the won- 
derfully retired harbor on the east coast of Ithaka. If 
Homer had this in mind in describing the harbor of 
Phorkys he might well say that the ships needed no 
cable there. Even half an hour on shore for a short 
Homeric reverie was something to be thankful for. 

On our boat was a man who looked for all the world 





like the weather-beaten Ulysses returning from his 
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twenty year’s absence. To my disgust he did not get 
off at Ithaka but went on to Leukas, 
Arrived in Prevesa, I was made aware that we were 


o ff the beaten track by being informed that a letter | 


which I had hastily written to send back to Athens 
would not even start for six days. This impression was 
deepened by the information that the British Consul at 
Prevesa had, during the seventeen years of his sojourn 
there, never thought of going to Joannina, two days 
into theinterior. This was our goal. The excitement 
of visiting a country absolutely devoid of tourists, is so 
rare that one may be pardoned for giving way to it. 

Of courss one cannot travel here without an escort, 
Two mounted men accompanied us everywhere in Tur- 
key, and when we again came over the Greek frontier 
we were met by a sergeant and six privates. 

Our first day was nearly all spent in skirting the gulf 
and plain of Ambrakia. One need not be impatient to 
get away from that beautiful region. The first object 
which drew our attention was the ruins of Nikopolis, 
about an hour out from Prevesa. This city was founded 
by Augustus as a magnificent trophy of his victory at 
Actium, at tbe foot of the bill on which he had pitched 
bis terit before the battle. Qn sailing into Prevesa the 
day before we had passed over the very waters once 
enlivened by that combat, and over which Antony, for- 
getting for once to be a soldier, followed the wanton 
queen in flight and left the world to Augustus. 

The ruins of Nikopolis, spread out over several square« 
miles, look imposing in the distance; but, like most 
Roman ruins near at hand, vulgar. The theater is mass- 
ive, and the aqueduct inspires respect for the practical 
sense of the conquerors of the world. The thought that 
Paul spent a winter here gives a peculiar interest to the 
ruins, 

By pressing your way up through a part of the square 
miles of breast-high thistles about the theater, you may 
reach the top of the hill from which Augustus looked 
down and saw his enemy apparently strong. The world 
for which he was about to grapple affords few scenes of 
greater beauty than that which lay before his eye. 

The road over which our carriage proceeded was a 
testimonial that the Turks have been misrepresented by 
the traveler who said: 


‘Tt is a favorite idea with all barbarous princes that the 
badness of the roads adds considerably to the natural 
strength of their dominions. The Turks and Persians are 
undoubtedly of this opinion; the public highways are, 
therefore, neglected, and particularly so toward the fron- 
tiers.” 

This road is being made a good one now; but long 
stretches of it being covered with piles of dirt, and 
being at a level three or four feet above the older parts, 
getting on is still attended with some difficulty. But 
the Turks are certainly not devoid of energy when they 
put so much work upon a road which everybody is now 
prophesying will in a few years pass into the hands of 
the Greeks. It may be that the “ sick man” thinks he 
may yet use that road for military operations that will 
trouble his southern neighbors. 

Along the foot of the mountains which bound the 
plain of Ambrakia to the north,out from under the well- 
built road copious fountains of clear, cold water gush, 
contributing to the River Luro, the ancient Choradros, 
This river is thus here made to overflow its banks far 
and wide, and a most luxunant tangle of trees and 
vines, standing often in several inches of water, impene- 
trable as an Indian jungle, astonishes one accustomed 
to judge the vegetation of Greece by its eastern ports. 

Our second day’s journey was up the gorge of the 
Luro to its sources, and then over a ridge into the plair 
of Joannina. For six hours we had one continuous va'e 
of Tempe. One does not hear enough of this region. 
Who, for instance, ever hears of Rogus, a ruin which we 
passed toward evening on the first day? Yet here is an 
acropolis which one sees from a great distance—such an 
imposing affair that I supposed for a Jong time that it 
must be Ambrakia. There are remains of fine old Hel- 
lenic walls, on which stood Byzantine walls now badly 
crumbled. Leake supposes Rogus to be the ancient 
Charadra. 

Along with us went a large family of Jews, seeking 
aftong the Turks a safer residence than the Ionian 
Islands, where just now the Jew is made very uncom- 
fortable. As we halted at noon of the first day bya 
large oak tree on the shore of a brook, it was interesting 
ta-see these groups, Christian, Jew and Turk, taking 
their meal at quite an interval from one another, but all 
under the shade of the same tree. As we came into 
Joannina the Jews were subjected to a searching exam- 
ination, but we were not examined atall. We heard 
afterward that the father of this family was suspected 
of bringing a lot of letters, thus defrauding the Turkish 
Government of its postage fee. 

But I have delayed so long over preliminaries that I 
can hardly be just to Joannina itself. In tact, to be just 
to Joannina one should write a book and not a letter. 
This being the case, I may as well only tell a few char- 
acteristic things, without aspiring to complete descrip- 
tion. 

As one approaches the great plain and lake surrounded 
by snow-c*pped mountains, one feels that here, as now, 
must always have been the principal settlement of the 
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whole regioa, The name Joannina (pronounced Y4nina) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


appears in Byzantine annals as early: the ninth en- 
tury, when mention is made of abishop of Joannii 





unserupulousness which reminds one of Demosth 
picture of Philip of Macedon, a sovereignty practically | 
independent of thé Sultan almost as large as the Sultan’s 
other Europea possessions, Ali hada sort of thirst for 
blood which appears not to have belonged to Philip. 
The Greeks, however, seem to have forgiven him the 
slaughter of their fathers and mothers in deference to 
his genius, and to take a local pride in the monster. 
Most of the stories told about him are records of some 
murder or other. Most of the compliments which his 
satellites used to pay him turned on the idea that he was 
a good butcher. A place in the lake is still pointed out 
as the scene of the drowning of a dozen or so Greek 
women whose morals, forsooth, were not up to the bigh 
standard which Ali said he was going to set up. Some 
of them belonged to the best families in Joannina, and 
cou'd not believe that Ali meant anything more than 
blackmail until the waters were closing over them, when 
they shrieked and grasped at the boat so wildly that the 
executioners had to become inhuman in order to carry 
out the commands of their lord. 

But this Albanian Mussulman reckoned ill when he 
threw down tbe gantlet to the Sultan. Retiring to an 
island in the lake where he could no longer defend his 
capital, he was first stabbed treacherously ina parley | 
in which he thought he was going to make terms with 
his master, and finally killed by shots fired through the 
floor from the room under that in which he had taken 
refuge. His head and those of bis sons, who had not 
well supported their father in the struggle, were fas- 
tened up over the door of the Seraglio in Constanti- 
nople. 

One afternoon after conversing a while with the suc- 
cessor of Ali, the present Vali or Governor-General of 
Epirus, if it can be called conversing to take a cup of 
coffee with a man and see him smoke a cigaret, giving 
you meanwhile a few of his thoughts through an inter- 
preter, we wentover to the island and saw the room in 
a monastery where Ali was slain. The floor was well 
perforated with bullet holes. 

Ali had unwittingly paved the way for Greek inde- 
pendence. He had shown that the power of the Sultan 
might be resisted for a while at least. Some of the 
leaders of the Greeks who made his camp their school 
of war felt that the evoking of a grand national senti- 
ment would make them able to resist tothe end. When 
Ali fell in 1822 Greece was already in arms. 

Joannina, in the days of Ali, had, if we may believe 
reports, a population of 50,000. It has now not more 
than half that number. The Greeks are about three- 
quarters of the whole population, the other being divid- 
ed between Turks and Jews, with considerable prepon- 
derance in favor of the former, who still hold all the 
offices and show by their bearing that they are tbe rul- 
ing class. One evening we visited the castle, which oc- 
cupies a peninsular jutting out into the lake, made an 
island by a moat across the neck. It is positively scan- 
dalous the way those soldiers went in rags. Even the 
non-commissioned officers, with their torn chevrons, 
seemed in harmony with the walls and barracks, now 
tumbling to decay. But ttese awkward, ragged fellows 
seemed to have signs of strength about them, and might 
give a good report of themselves in battle. We linger- 
ed long over one big guv, which bore marks of service 
at Shipka Pass. We were reminded then that it wou'd 
not do to leave out the Turk entirely in the settlement of 
the Eastern question. 

To the east of Joannina the population is largely 
Albanians. This class of Albanians makes you feel that 
there may be some truth in the words of an Eng'ish 
traveler who in classifying the Albanians of Eupcea, 
speaks of one class as “‘Albanians wbo never change 
their clothes.’ The chronology of some of those gar- 
ments of more than a hundred heterogeneous pieces 
would be an interesting study. Rags are generally pic- 
turesque, and these Albanians contribute somewhat to 
the picturesqueness of Joannina’s streets. They wear for 
the most part a white fez, which distinguishes them 
from the people of the city, who wear almost to a man 
the red fez. On one or two occasions when Mr. Hill 
started to take a photograph in the streets, before he 
could set up his camera a perfect sea of red heads was 
formed in front of it. 1t was almost like evoking a 
mob. Pe 

But in Joannina, of all places in the world one must 
not forget the past, the great Hellenic past. 

This region was once called Hellopia and the inhabit- 
ants Selloi,a variation for Helloi, and from here the 
name appears to have been transmitted to the whole of 
Hellas. It is quite a testimonial to the persistency of the 
old Hellenic spirit that travelers all notice how pure is 
the Greek spoken in Joannina. 

Three hours’ ride across a range of hills to the south 
lies Dodona at the foot of Mt. Tomarus, which is now 
(in May) heavily capped with snow. This oldest oracle 
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professor of French inthe Lyceum, the two beautify! 
volumes in which Carapamos has given the results of 
his work, I took them with metothe spot where he 
| found ona, and followed in his footsteps. This 
library, by the way, contains a good many valuable 
books, new and old, but they are huddled together jn 
very close quarters, as the librarian sadly admitted (em. 
ploying the English phrase) ‘‘ pell mell.” But worse 
than the disorder was the dampness. Carapanos’s book 
of plates was mildewed and fallen apart. Rich Greeks 
probably think their benefactions more safely bestowed 
in Atbens. Otherwise somebody would have given g 
new library building to Joannina. 

The walls that Corapanos discovered, all. have a singu. 
larly late appearance,and there is a striking lack of 
pottery in the ground; but the inscriptions and dedica- 
tory offerings which he found put the matter out of 
doubt. These temples and this large, finely built theater, 
one of the largest in Greece, supplied the place doubt- 
less of older and ruder_ buildings of the time when a)! 
Hellas came to hear the voice of Father Zeus in the rus. 
tling oak leaves. 

At the southeastern end of the Jake of Joannina is g 
hill called Kastriza, crowned by fortifications indica- 
ting the existence of just such a city as one wou'd look 
for to match this great plain and lake. Here are walls 
about three miles in circuit and in a considerable part of 
their exte.t twenty feet high and twelve feet thick of 
the finest polygonal work. And yet so little is known 
of the history of Epirus, that even the name of this city 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, Leake thought 
it was Dodona itself, placing the sanctuary, however, 
at a little distance on the spot now occupied by Joannina, 
Kastriza may s'ill be regarded as a possible candidate 
for Dodona, Sancturies in Greece were often at quite a 
remove from the nearest town, as in the case of Epida- 
mos and Oropos. But the fact that very little is known 
of any cify called Dodona, as well as the fact on the 
other side that the sanctuary excavated by Carapanos 
has a small acropolis connected with it, makes it ex- 
tremely improbable that this great city was Dodona, 

The picturesqueness of the city of Joannina is matched 
by its grand setting. Its lake is over a thousand feet 
above the sea, and streams from the amphitheater of 
snow-covered mountains keep flowing into it without 
finding any visible outlet. The color upon the moun- 
tains and the lake at sunrise and sunset is often wonder- 
ful. Mt. Mitzikeli, which rises abruptly from the lake 
on its side opposite the city, is a breeder of thunder- 
storms. (It must be remembered that this was tbe 
abode of Jupiter Tonans in antiquity.) Sometimes at 
midday, when the sun is shining to the east and west of 
Joannina, a storm cloud will come down over this moun- 
tain from the higher ones of the Pindus range back of 
it and make straight for the city. What a place fora 
painter! Leake tells of the difficulty he had, in per- 
suading the Italian painter, Lusieri, to stay beyond a 
day or two here because he thought he detected symp- 
toms of malaria; but, adds Leake: 


“The picturesque beautiesof the place had such a pow- 
erful attraction for him that he was induced to haz- 
ard a longer visit, until his fears having been calmed by 
my own experience, and that of the Joannites in gener- 
al, he prolonged his stay for six weeks. The longer he re- 
mained the more he was impressed with the feeling that 
in the great sources of his art, the sublime and beautiful, 
and in their exquisite mixture and contrast, Joannina ex- 
ceeds every place he had seen in Italy or Greece.” 


It is a pity tbat the pictures which Lusieri painted 
here were lost at sea. 

The exit out from this place, where tourists are nev'T 
sen and where newspapers are strictly probibited, 
into the Greek world of talk and bustle was as inter- 
esting as the approach to it. Our road lay over the great 
pass of the Pindus into Thessaly, the pass over which 
Julius Cesar led his army, when he was about to grapple 
with Pompey. For the first day’s ride the Arachtbas was 
our road. We crossed it more than twenty times, whe? 
it was a credit to our horses not to be carried down t'é 
stream: Of course keeping one’s feet entirely out of 
the water was impossible. At last we came to the end 
of our first day’s journey where the stream had dwin- 
died to a harmless looking brook at the Wallachian 
town of Metzovo. These Wallachians, especially the 
women, look entirely ¢cifferent from the people round 
about. They talk Latin virtually, and are supposed t0 
be aremnant of the old Roman colony of Dacia. This 
curious old town, where this curious old people 
wedged iri among other peoples, is within two hours of 
the backbone of Pindus, over which we passed the 
next morning. Within an area of a few square miles 
here nearly all the rivers of Greece that flow all the 
year round have their head waters. 

It was with sometbing of a feeling of exaltation that 
we left our Turkish guards behind at the ridge of Pit 
dus and soon found ourselves tracing the ever-widening 
streamlet which was soon to become the broad Pencil 
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and heroes of the past, but of ‘the Greek men of 
to-day, who have at last here inherited what their 


fathers possessed. 
ATHENS, GREECE, 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 


Vv. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 
A CENSOR OF POETS. 


Tae LIVES OF THE MOST FamMOUS ENGLISH POETS, OR THE 
HonouR OF PARNASSUS; in a Brief Essay of the Works and 
Writings of above two handered of them, from the time ot K. 
William the Conqueror, to the reign of His Present Majesty, 
King James [{. Written by WILLIAM WINSTANLEY. Licensed 
June 16, 1886. London, Printed by H. Clark for Samuel Man- 
ship, at the Sign of the Black Ball in Cornhil, 1687. 














A Maxtm which it would be well for ambitious critics 
to chalk up on the walls of their workshops is this: 
“Never mind whom you praise, but be very careful 
whom you blame.” Most critical reputations have struck 
on the reef of some poet or novelist whom the great 
cen:or, in his proud old age, has thought he might diz- 
dain with impunity. Who recollects the admirable 
treatises of John Dennis, acute learned sympathetic? To 
us he is merely the sore old bear, who was too stupid to 
perceive the genius of Pope. The grace and discrimina- 
tion, lavished by Francis Jeffrey, over a thousand pages 
weigh like a feather beside one sentence about Word:- 
worth’s ‘* Excursion,” and one tasteless sneer at Charles 
Lamb. Even the mighty figure of Sainte Beuve, totters 
at the whisper of the name Balzac. Even Matthew 
Amold would have been wiser to have taken counsel 
with himself before he laughed at Shelley. And the 
very uoimportant but sincere and interesting writer, 
whose book occupies us to-day, is in some re2pects the 
crowning instance of the rule. His literary existence 


hes been saeelieed ty'S singty Camuenes "GF poluinss ’ would be one more sin to be numbered against the sad 


criticism, which was not even literary, but purely polit- 
ical. 

The only passage of Winstanley’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” 
which 1s ever quo.ed is the paragraph which refers to 
Milton, who, when it appeared, had been dead thirteen 
years. Jt runs thus: 

“John Milton was one whose natural parts might de- 
servedly give him a place amongst the principal of our 
English Poets, having written two heroic Poems and a 
Tragedy—namely, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘Paradise Regained,’ 
and‘ Sampson Agonistes,’ But his Fame has gone out like 
aCandle in a Snuff, and his Memory will always stink, 
which might have ever lived in honourable Repute, had he 
not been a notorious Traytor, and most impiously and vil- 
lainously belied that blesséd Martyr, King Charles the 
First.” 

Mr. Winstanley does not leave us in any doubt of his 
own political bias, and his mode is simply infamous. It 
is the roughest and most unpardonable expression now 
extant of the prejudice generally felt against Milton in 
London after the Restoration—a prejudice which even 
Dryden, who in his heart knew better, could not wholly 
resist. This one sentence is all that most readers of 
seventeenth century literature know about Winstanley, 
and it is not surprising that it has created a prejudice 
against him. I forget who it was among the critics of 
the beginning of this century who was accustomed to 
buy copies of the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” wherever he 
could pick them up, and burn them, in piety to the an- 
gty spirit of Milton. This was certainly more sensible 
conduct than that of the Italian nobleman who used to 
build MSS. of Martial into little pyres, and consume 
them with spices, to express his admiration of Catullus, 
But no one can wonder that the world has not forgiven 
Winstanley for that atrocious phrase about Milton’s 
fame having ‘‘ gone out like a candle in a snuff, so that 
his memory will always stink.” No, Mr. William Win- 
stanley, it is your own name that smeils so very un- 
pleasantly, 

But I am paradoxical enough to believe that poor 
Winstanley never wrote these sentences which have 
destroyed his fame. To support my theory, it is need- 
ful to recount the very scanty knowledge we possess of 
bis life. He is said to have been a barber, and to have 
risen by his exertions with the razor; but against that 
legend is to be posed the fact that on the titles of his 
earliest books, dedicated to public men who must have 
known, he styles himself ‘‘Gent.” The dates of his 
birth and death are, I believe, not even conjectured; 
but “The Lives of the Poets” is the latest of his books, 
and the earliest was published in 1660. This is his “Eng- 
land’s Worthies,” a group of what we should call to-day 
“biographical studies.” The longest and the most in- 
teresting of these is one on Oliver Cromwell, the tone 
of which is almost grossly laudatory, altho publish: d 
at the very moment of Restoration. Now, it is curious, 
and, at first sight, a very disgraceful fact, that in 1684, 
when the book of ‘‘ England’s Worthies” was re-issued, 
all the praise of Republicans was canceled, and abuse 
substituted for it. And then in 1687, came the ‘“‘ Lives 
of the Poets,” with its horrible attack on Milton, The 
Character of Winstanley seems to be as base as any on 
literary record. I bave come to the conclusion, how- 
‘ver, that Winstanley was guilty neither of retracting 
What he said about Cromwell nor of slanderiug Milton. 
black womam excused her husband for not answer- 
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ing the bell, “’Cause he’s dead,” and the excuse was 
considered valid. I believe that when these interpola- 
tions were made, poor Winstanley was dead. 

Any one who reads “ The Lives of the English Poets” 
carefully will be impressed with two facts: first, that 
the autbor had an acquaintance with the names of ver- 
sifiers, which was quite extraordinary, and can hardly 
be found at fault by our modern knowledge; and, sec- 
ondly, that he shows a sudden and unaccountable igno- 
rance of his immediate contemporaries of. the younger 
schcol, Except Campion, who is a discovery of our own 
day, nota single Elizabethan or Jacobean rhymester of 
the second or .third rank escapes his notice. Among 
the writers of a still later generation I miss no names 
save those of Vaughan, who was very obscure in his 
own lifetime, and Marvell, who would be excluded by 
the same prejudice which mocked at Milton. But among 
poets of the Restoration, men and women who were in 
their full fame in 1687, the omissions are quite startling. 
Not a word is here about Otway, Lee or Crowne. But- 
ler is not mentioned, nor the Matchless Orinda, nor 
Roscommon, nor Sir Charles Sedley. A careful exami- 
nation of the dates of works which Winstanley refers 
to produces a curious result. There is not mentioned, 
so far as | can trace, a single peem or play which was 
published later than 1675, altho the date on the title- 
page is 1687. Rather an elaborate list of Dryden’s pub- 
lications is given, but it stops at ‘* Amboyna ” (1673), On 
this | think it is not too bold to build a theory, which 
may last until Winstanley’s entry of burial is discover- 
ed in some country church, that he died soon after 1675. 
If this were the case, the recantations in his ‘: English 
Worthies,” of 1684, would be so many posthumous out- 
rages committed on his blameless tomb, and the infam- 
ous sentence about Milton may well have been foisted 
into a posthumous volume by the same wicked hand. 
If we could think that Samuel Mansbip, at the Sign of 
the Black Bull, was the obsequious rogue who did it, that 


race of publishers. 

In studying old books about tho poets, it sometimes 
vecurs to us to wonder whether tbe readers of two hun- 
dr d years ago appreciated the same qualities in good 
verse which are now admired. Did the ringing and ro- 
mantic cadences of Shakespeare affect their senses as 
they do ours? We know that they praised Carew and 
Suckling, but was it ‘‘ Ask me no more where June 
bes ows,” and -*‘ Hast thou seen the down in the air,” 
which gave them pleasure? It would sometimes seem, 
from the phrases they use and the passages they quote, 
that if poetry was the same two centuries ago, its 
r. aders had very different ears from ours. Cf Herrick, 
Winstanley says that he was ‘‘one of the Scholars of 
Apollo of the middle Form, yet something above 
George Withers in a pretty, Flowry and Pastoral Gale 
of Fancy, in a vernal Prospect of some Cave, Hill, Rock 
or Fountain, which, but for the interruption of other 
trivial Passages, might have made up none of the worst 
Poetick Landskip,” and then he quotes as a sample of 
Herrick, a tiresome ‘‘epigram,” in the poet's worst 
style. This is not delicate or acute criticism, as we 
judge nowadays; but I would give a good deal to meet 
Winstanley at a coffee-house, and go through the ‘‘ Hes- 
perides ’ with him over a dish of choco'ate. It would 
be wonderfully interesting to discover which passages 
in Herrick really struck his contemporary mind as 
** flowery” and which as “trivial.” But this is just 
what all seventeenth century criticism, even Dryden’s, 
omits to explain tous. The personal note in poetical 
criticism, tte appeal to the detinite taste, to the experi- 
ence of eye and ear isnot met witb, even in sugges- 
tion, until we reach the pamphlets of John Dennis. 

The particular copy of Winstanley which lies before 
me is a valuable one; I owe it to the generosity of a 
friend in Coicago, who hoards rare books and yet bas 
the greatness of soul sometimes to part with them. It 
is interleaved, and the blank pages are ratber densely 
insciibed with nutes in the handwriting of Dr. T: omas 
Percy, the poetical Bishop of Dromore. From his 
hands it passed into those of Jobn Bowyer Nichols, the 
antiquary. Percy’s note: are little more than references 
to other authorities, memoranda for one of bis own 
useful compilations, yet it is pleasant to have evena 
slight personal relic of so admirable a map. Mr. 
Riviere bas bound it for me, and I suppose that poor, 
rejected Winstanley exists nowhere else in so e'egant a 
sbape. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO IN NEW YORK. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 








THE material changes in New York City within 
periods of from ten to one hundred years, have been 
frequently noted. How many of us stop to think of the 
equally great changes that have occurred in the charac- 
ter and social life of its population? 

There are those now living who can say that after 
they bad reached manhood’s estate, they personally 
knew every owner of a private carriage who lived 
within the city’s limits, This fact, so small in itself, in- 
dicates much. Then it was something of a distinction 
to keep a carriage, and only those of assured wealth and 
position dreamed of doing so. A gentleman, born in 





‘ fectly proper. 


1810, well remembers the surprise of the old Knicker- 
bocker set, to which he belonged, when it became 
known that ‘‘ John Jacob Astor had set up a carriage”; 
how people held up their hands in a comical dismay, 
and asked what they were coming to? Yet now the 
Astors are sometimes called ‘‘ Knickerbockers”; and so, 
too, are the Lorillards and the still newer Vanderbilts. 
In a country so new as ours, such distinctions are 
rather ridiculous at the best, and in a republic they 
should have no place. 

Thirty years ago the “old families” had begun to 
suffer from the impairing of their fortunes, and could 
not always see with equanimity the advances of those 
whom they were not slow to call the ‘‘ parvenues” to 
fill the places and take the ascendency they had so long 
held. Yet this was as it should be. Tho the aristocracy 
of wealth is a miserable thing, it is a happy country in 
which any man has the liberty to rise in any way that 
be chooses, and by his own efforts may gain wealth and 
the sort of social distinction which it brings. Anda 
still happier thing is it to see, in this last decade of the 
nineteenth century, that those who have gained money 
and those who have inherited it, are some of them ris- 
ing above the money plane to one whence they can see 
the grander uses and possibilities of their possessions. 

Even as lately as thirty years ago the foreign element 
in our population, tho of some political, was of very 
slight social importance, Social ideas were still purely 
American, and innovations from over the water, 
whetber good or bad in themselves, were not welcome. 
Narrow this might be, but it was not an unmixed evil. 
In America women are still treated with more respect 
and consideration than anywhere else in the world, but 
thirty years ago the amount of respectful attention they 
received and the freedom that was generally and safely 
accorded to them were matters of astonishment to all 
the foreigners who touched our shores. 

Even then it was hardly considered quite ‘‘ the thing” 
for a very young lady to attend at opera or theater alone 
with a young man, unless he were her betrothed, ora 
near relative, in which cases it was supposed to be per- 
In any case the company of another lady, 
even of her own age, was thought te be ample protec- 
tion. In attending Jarge evenirg parties, tho the pres- 
ence of father or mother was considered desirable, it 
wa not deemed essential to provide an elderly or mar- 
ried lady in the absence of both. The escort of a broth- 
er, or even of an unmarried male cousin of good repute, 
was enough to satisfy society’s easy demands. This 
state of things did not show tbat the standard of morals 
was any lower or higher then than now, but simply that 
tbe social circles were comparatively small, and all the 
members were known 10 all the others. 

In public conveyances the manner of men toward 
women was that of the most perfect and respectful 
courtesy. While that of women to men (and perhaps 
these two facts are very closely related) was as perfectin 
its combination of self-respect and graciousness. In those 
days it must have been a very infirm or aged man who 
did not rise with alacrity to offer his seat in omnibus or 
car to any one of the privileged sex; and such a thing 
as the acceptance of a seat so offered without a gracious 
smile and distinctly spoken, ‘‘I thank you, sir” (the use 
of “sir” was not then out of fashion), I never but once 
knew befor the Civil War. On this memorable occasion 
I was with an aged uncle in an omnibus. It was full of 
women sitting and men standing, my uncle being the 
only gentleman who bad a seat. I was on his lap. : The 
omnibus stopped again and a woman entered. To see 
a woman standing while he had a seat was a thing im- 
possible to the dear old gentleman, yet his little niece 
was also of the precious sex, and he did not know what 
todo until the lady sitting next bim saw his distress 
and volunteered to hold me, Then the o'd gentleman 
rose and with old-time courtesy, removing his hat,offered 
his seat to the newcomer. She—a well-dressed and 
rather handsome woman—plumped herself down into 
the vacated seat without a word or glance of gratitude. 
Never shall I forget my horror at this flagrant breach 
of politeness! The other ladies in the stage looked at 
each other with amazement, and during the whole of 
that trip I gazed at that ill-bred woman with a sort of 
horrible fascination, wondering that she did not sink 
with shame. In telling of the incident afterward, my 
uncle said he was ‘‘sure the woman must be a foreigner, 
for American women were always polite.” Alas! how 
many years it is since that day. 

To show to what a degree courtesy and help were 
then extended by men to women, and Low safely and 
freely trey could accept it, an episode is here related 
which I know to be strictly true. 

The condition of the streets of our city is certainly 
bad enough now, but in 1861 it was infinitely worse. An 
exceedingly beavy snow storm, something like the bliz- 
zard of 1888, had fallen during the first week in Janu- 
ary. Little if any attempt was made to remove it, and 
there had been few days of thawing weather. So upon 
this foundation successive snows bad fallen, until, when 
warm days came in February, the streets were seas of 
slush; even the sidewalks were bad, and it was impossi- 
ble to cross a street without going over shoe. On one 
of these days when the sky was bright, but the condi- 
tion of the streets intolerable, a girl of sixteen years 
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family who was not well enough to venture out. Get- 
ting into the omnibus she was helped by ber aunt’s 
butler and soescaped without wetting her feet. But, 
arrived at ‘‘ Stewart's,” then at Chambers Street and 
Broodway, she must descend unaided, and in the sea of 
slush missed her footing and turned her ankle, tho 
without falling. Not knowing that she was hurt, but 
seeing that she needed help, a gentlemen sprang from 
the sidewalk to her aid. Then, finding that she was 
very lame, he helped her into the store, waited for ber 
to complete her small purchases as gravely and unob- 
trusively as a well-bred serving man, assisted her into 
an omnibus and with a bow withdrew. As she rode 
on the poor girl’s ankle kept aching worse and worse. 
She had been charged with another errand, and was 
still too much of a child to think that she could return 
without baving accomplisbed it; but how to get out of 
that wrecthed omnibus without help she did not know. 
Looking about her sbe saw no woman, but five or six 
men in the stage. One sitting beside her she thought 
mus be very old, because bis hair was gray. He wasa 
handsome man and probably not over forty or fifty 
years of age, but to sixteen the younger of these ages 
is as good as acentury. Hinmeshe timidly asked if he 
were going as far up as Fourth Street? 

‘*No,” he answered, kindly, ‘‘ I did not intend to do 
so; but I will, cheerfully, if I can be of service to you.” 

‘*Oh, no,” she replied, ‘‘I only thought if you were 
going so far 1 would ask you to help me out; but I dare 
say I can manage.” 

No more was said, but the gentleman went on to 
Fourth Street, and there, as kindly and respectfully as 
if she were his own daughter, he not only helped her to 
alight from the stage, but also to walk down the long 
block to her destination. Here, as she was earnestly 
thanking him, he only took occasion to remark, while 
he bared his handsome bead: 

‘“*A South Carolina gentleman could do no less for a 
lady in distress.” 

** And a Connecticut girl can do no less than to thank 
him very warmly,” was her frankly cordial reply, as he 
gracefully retired. 

Having discharged her errand, our young friend de- 
scended the steps, only with an agony so great that she 
turned faint and sick, and sat down on the bottom step 
to recover before she sbould venture on. A gentleman 
passing quickly by must have notived her pallor, for he 
turned back, saying: 

**Are you ill? Can I do anything for you?” 

‘* Not ill,” she replied, ‘* but I bave hurt my ankle; 1 
fear it is sprained.” 

‘* Have you far to go? Let me help you.” 

‘Thank you,” she replied simply, and without demur 
she accepted his arm and much needed support as far as 
Broadway, where he helped her again into the Eighth 
Street stage, saying as he did so to the only other pas- 
senger in it, who chanced to be a young Frenchman, 
‘* This lady has sprained her ankle. When she wishes to 
get out, if you are still in the stage, please help her.” 

‘*Wiz plaisir,” replied the Frenchman, and with a 
touch of his hat the first speaker walked away. The 
foreigner cast some curious glances at his new compan- 
ion, but was perfectly respectful, probably thinking 
that the young girl thus put in his charge was in some 
way related to the gentleman who had addressed him. 
Arrived at old St. Mark’s Place (then just beginning to 
lose its prestige as a fashionable quurter), the girl signi- 
fied her wish to alight, The driver backed his stage to 
the sidewalk. The young Frenchman most respectful- 
ly helped his charge out of the stage and up the Jong 
steps (the stage waiting for his return), and then, with 
a graceful bow, left her just in time to see her almost 
fall into the arms of the old serving man who answered 
the bell. 

During the succeeding evening, when relating her 
day’s adventuresto an assembly of uncles, aunts and 
cousins of all ages, from sixteen to eighty, the only ex- 
pressions were of sympathy for the poor girl's suffer- 
ings, and of amusement that the ‘‘ South Carolina gen- 
tleman” shou'd have supposed that any other gentle- 
man in the same circumstances would not have done the 
same'thing. 

*** Does ‘the man suppose,” said royal-looking Mr, 
James Kane Livingstone, smiling down from his six 
feet and four inches of hight, as bestood wiih his back 
to the fire, the light shining brightly over the gleaming 
silver of his thickly waving hair, ‘“‘ does he for an in- 
stant imagine, that there are no gentlemen in New York? 
Why, who could have done less?” 

**No one,” said with decision stout Mr. David Cod- 
wise, bearing well the weight of his eighty years; ‘‘no 
gentleman, anywhere, could have done less.” 

And so the comment went on, and none of all the cir- 
cle thought of such a thing as warning the young coun- 
try girl that she ought to have “‘spoken toa policeman,” 
that ‘it was dangerous to allow a stranger to assist 
her” in any difficulty. And why did they not? Because, 
in the first place it was not dangerous, as not only this 
little history but countless others serve to show; and, 
in the second place, our police force did not then bear 
the fine reputation that it now dves. Whether justly or 
not it wascurrently believed that the police were hand 
and glove with roughs and thieves. 

This brings to our notice a point in which the New 
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York of to-day is very far in advance of the New York of 
1861. There are still neighborhoods in which it is never 
pleasant to venture, and in the night might not be safe, 
but then there were but few streets into which it was 
considered advisable for ladies to walk alone at all, and 
some neighborhoods so bad that it was positively unsafe 
for a respectably dressed man or woman tobe found in 
them, even inthe daytime. The old region of the Five 
Points—now so happily changed by missions and that 
most ‘ ffec'ual method of cleariug out dens of thieves, 
the opening of thoroughfares for traffic through their 
midst—was then as much like the Whitechapel quarter 
in London, as a bad population of a few thousands can 
be like the same of many thousands. And after dark it 
was by no means safe for women to walk unattended in 
even the most frequented streets. 

The memorable winter of 1860-61 marked many 
changes from old conditions to new in all parts of our 
country, and not the least remarkable of these changes 
was that in the social life of New York City. During 
this winter Was given one of the last of the large eve- 
ning parties in which was no admixture of ‘“ new sets.” 
Invitations to this party were sent to all of those who 
were then counted as belonging to the “ first society,” 
and it is a little comical now to remember that the num- 
ber was just four hundred. This gathering was called a 
** ball,” tho there was but little dancing, and everybody 
was home by one o'clock. It was given in one of the 
largest and finest of the old family mansions of which 
there were then so many in tbe neighborbood of old 
‘‘Saint Marks in the Bouerie.” Present there were 
Stuyvesants, Rutherfords, Hamiltons, Rays, Livings- 
stons, Fishes, Beeckmans, Cruger:, Morrises, Crosbys, 
Jays, Vandeneuvals, Van Cortlandts, and all the other 
names of the ‘‘old Knickerbocker set,” and I remember 
hearing it afterward remarked that all who were present 
were more or less distantly r lated to or connected by 
marriage with all the rest. Yet it had not been intended 
to make a family party, and for the day it was vonsid- 
ered ‘‘quite a crush,” tho the large and handsome rooms 
were hardly more than comfortably filled, notwithstand- 
ing that those were the days of hoopskirts. 

Ab! who that remembers woman's dress of thirty 
years ago would be willing to return to it? Skirts full- 
gathered or pleated over great, clumsy, swinging wire 
cages, and very long, trailing not only over drawing- 
room carpets but over the inexpressibly filthy streets; 
thin-soled shoes, mostly of cloth or thin kid; big bon- 
nets with hideous little sheds called capes hanging 
over the backs of the wearer’s necks, insecurely held 
in a position where they could neither protect nor orna- 
ment the head by broad ribbons tied in immense bows 
beneath the chin; long and wide circular c!oaks, fas- 
tened at the neck by two or three bottons, giving no 
protection to the arms, floating out behind as one 
walked, and holding the wind like the mainsail of a 
ship, while the distressed wearer vainly struggled to 
prevent her bonnet from falling off the back of her 
head with one hand, and to lift her voluminous skirts 
from the muddy pavementwith the other. 

And the ways of wearing the hair! Some old ladies 
had a pretty fashion of letting their own soft, silvery 
locks fail in delicate, fluffy, little curls from under caps 
of finest lace; but many wore “fronts” of palpably 
false hair; while the style for middle aged and young 
women was anything but beautiful, being great, wide 
puffs projecting three or four inches from the sides of 
the head, covering the ears and much of the neck, 
brought as low as possible on the forehead and as close 
as possible to tie eyes. A small face looking from 
between these overshadowing puffs looked like that of a 
lop-eared rabbit, while the style gave to a large face a 
peculiar y aggressive expression, Old ladies were the 
on'y ones permitted to wear curls, frizzes, or any other 
style of hair dressing that was not severely plain; and 
young girls wh» had the misfortune to have naturally 
curly hair had a hard time of it; for the hair must be 
brushed and glued close and flat to the head with a 
sticky preparation called ‘ bandoline” then much in 
favor; the long hair that could not thus be disposed of 
was then divided into two parts made into heavy braids 
and wound around the ears. Outside of these wheels of 
bair and covering the ears, were many loops of narrow 
ribbon made into stiff rosettes, three or four inches in 
diameter, with long streamers dep-nding therefrom, 
the whole arrangement giving a decidedly Esquimo 
cast to the physiognomy. 

Ugh! How ugly all these fashions were! But youth 
was just as beautiful then as now; and many are the 
blooming faces I can recall as they looke1 sweetly forth 
from their disfigurements. Yes, indeed, my dear bright 
girls of from sixteen to twenty, your mothersand aunts 
were once just as beautiful as you are now. You don’t 
believe me, I see; but itis true. And they were quite 
as happy and content with themselves, and just as mod- 
est and ‘‘ proper,” too, tho they saw no harm in accept- 
ing help from strangers, and in going to balls and thea- 
ters without o*her attendance tian that of ‘* Brother 


Tom,” or even **Cousin Fred.” Circumstances alter 
cases The simple ways of thirty years ago, when New 
York was more like a big overgrown village than like a 
city, cannot be compared with the customs that have 
become necessary :n one of the largest and certainly the 
most cosmopolitan of cities in the world. 


New YorK Ciry. 
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OVER THE “NORTH PEAKS.” 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


IT was the privilege of the writer, during the fajj of 
1887, to climb Mount Washington by way of the great 
northern hights of the White range. This is by far the 
most difficult line of approach to the monarch of North. 
eastern America. A guide had to be engaged to pilot 
us, and only a small party could be mustered to under. 
take the perilous ascent. 

The day set proved to bea rainy one, but the next 
morning, in spite of a wind which the cautious guide de. 
clared was ‘‘a leetle mite too much south o’ west to suit 
him,” our little company straggled across the wet mead- 
ows, in front of the Glen House, toward: the foot of 
Mount Madison, and entered the beautiful woods just 
beyond. 

These woods are well known to travelers among the 
White Hills, as far as the West Branch of the Peabody 
River; but they seldom explore the tangled thickets 
which skirt the opposite shore, 

The West Branch, usually a mild, purling brook, 
was a roaring torrent after the heavy rain of the previous 
day, and some of our part_’ carried wet feet for several 
miles after c:ossing it, 

A little further on comes a considerably smaller 
stream. Here we paused to rest a moment, and were 
advised by the guide to drink as much as possible. 

‘There ain’t any more water,” he said, *‘ till you get 
to the spring between Madisoa and Adams,” 

We all quaffed deep of the clear, running rivulet, re- 
gardless of the warnings of alarmists on the subject of 

brook water, and then turned to attack the mountain, 
which had now begun in good earnest. The guide was 
gloomy and apprehensive of fog. 

As he flitted ahead of us through the “‘ dim aisles of 
tae forest” —tall, spare, gray-headed, with gray trousers 
on, and in white shirt sleeves, one of the party irrever- 
ently dubbed him ‘ the specter of the Brocken.” He 
exp'ained that the name was suggested by his persistent 
for-bodings of ill-luck, quite as much as by his appear- 
ance. 

The guide had, indeed, ever since he had marked the 
direction of the wind, worried constantly for fear of 
fog. He did not cease his complainings until the gentle- 
man who really commanded the expedition, and whom 
we called ‘* the Philosopher,” promised him that, in case 
tbe outlook was uupropitious upon reaching the top of 
Mount Madison, we would return to the Glen House, 
This concession partially pacified the good old man. 

All the party wore stout, hob-nailed shoes, strong flan- 
nel suits, felt hats and warm wraps. The guide bore the 
luncheon in a knapsack on his back. 

It was cold when we started, but as the forest grew 
denser, wraps were taken from our shoulders and tied 
about our waists, cuffs and collars were stripped off, 
our roft hats were tucked into our pockets, and the 
lightest possible marching order was secured. 

Up we mounted in the close, steaming woods. Oh, for 
one more draught from the brook! The minds of the 
perspiring climbers reverted to the wild waters which 
raced down the sides of old Lafayette; to the abundant 
springs of Kearsarge; to the fountains which stud the 
whole stretch of the Crawford Bridle Path; to the bub- 
bling spring which gushes up beneath the very shadow 
of the awful horn of Chocorua; and to the civilized cis- 
terns of Moosilauke. Why was this glorious hill denied 
such refreshing waters? But the stubborn fact remain- 
ed that it was. The Philosopher, who never puns un- 
less in great suffering, called it a ‘‘ dry fact.” 

It was of no use to complain to the guide, however. 
To every wail he would only retort: “‘I told ye there 
wa’n’t no water on Madison. I told ye to drink all ye 
could at that last brook there. There ain't no water—I 
said it over and over—till ye get to the spring between 
Madison and Adams.” 

The continued reference to this Mecca was maddening 
to such thirsty travelers, for the way began to seem in- 
terminable, and the heat grew more and more stifling. 
Afterward we learned that the thermometer bad mount- 
ed higher that morning than for weeks before. 

‘* How long do these dense woods keep on?’ some one 
inquired at last. 

The guide shook his discouraging gray head. 

‘‘ There’s our old choppin’ cabin,” he answered, point- 
ing to a fough heap of logs at our left. ‘ We didn’t use 
to call that very fur up. Oh, you ain’t halfway up yet. 
But I'll tell ye what it is!” His manner became 80 lively 
that we were sure some cheering news was at hand, 
and leaned forward eagerly to heat what it was. 
‘““There’s a mile comin’ of the toughest climbin’ that 
you ever struck,” he continued. ‘It’s straight up hill 
and awful rough.” 

Every countenance fell, and one murmured some- 
thing about water as a preparation for such an ordeal. 
This led to an aggrieved reminder from the guide of the 
spring between Madison and Adams. He could not 
understand why we all laughed. 

He had recommended the chewing of a twig as the 
next best thing to drinking; so we were all che wits 
briskly as we walked. Intense mortification had fol- 
lowed the crushing announcement of the guide that 
‘your real mountaineer skurcely drinks a drop from 
mornin’ to night.” We all wished that we were ° 
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mountaineers.” Occasionally we caught up a handful 
of the bright green moss which carpeted a large portion 
of the forest, and tried to extract some of its moisture; 
but moss, even quite wet moss, is not an unqualified 
success a8 a beverage. 

At last oae really happy thought struck the good old 

ide. ‘‘ Mebbe you can find something to drink before 
we get to the spring between Madison and Adams,” he 
aid. ‘ You know it rained yesterday, and the potholes 
in the rocks are pretty sure to be filled with nice, clear 

ater.” 
 jnepited by this hope, our party strugzled on. We 
dragged ourselves over migbty logs, pulled ourselves by 
means of overhanging boughs across bowlders, stopped 
to catch a breath, pushed desrerately on where only the 
guide could see @ possibility of advance, tripped on the 
sharp “snags” of guarly old stumps, plunged suddenly 
up to our knees into soft mold, formed by the decaying 
tree-trunks of generations and speciously covered with 
dead leaves, climbed over the pinnacles of a lofty rock— 
the only way out of an impenetrable thicket—waited 
ten minutes while the wiry old guide brought out his 
hatchet and hewed a path for us through an especially 
hard place, and then, perbaps, made our painful way 
over a newly fallen tree, with all its blushing honors 
thick upon it. 

At last the trees grow shorter, the invigorating breath 
of the hights begins to blow upon us, and through the 


thinning branches we can see the dark-gray cone of* 


proud old Madison, 

But we have no eyes for the grand in Nature just now. 
The gaze of all of us, like that of Mammon in “ Paradise 
Lost,” is “‘ downward bent.” We are hoping to seea 
“pothole.” Ah! there is one! and another! and an- 
other!—and they are full to the brim of crystal-clear 
water. The gentlemen begin to fumble for drinkine- 
cups—those who have them; but the rest of us do not 
wait for the clumsy devices of civilization. Like the 
“ unsbibbolethed” men of Gideon, we bend over the tiny 
pools and drink the delicious fluid, and bathe our faces 
at the same time! There was no more lack of water 
during the whole wearisome trip. 

Now we all had strength and time to look around us, 
and to admire the gigantic blueberries with which we 
found the spaces between the rocks to be thickly over- 
grown—a commentary upon the hight and tempera- 
ture which could produce such fruit in mid Septem- 
ber. 

“Take some,” invited the old guide, with his mouth 
full; “it makes you feel more contented, waiting for 
lunch.” 

“But neither they nor anything else will ever taste so 
good as that delicious rock-water,” cried one of the 
party. 

“Oh, you just wait till you get to the spring between 
Madison and Adams,” said the guide, soberly. We all 
thought at first that the good old fellow was joking, 
but aglance into his face showed us that we were mis- 
taken. We learned before we reached our journey’s 
end that he never joked. 

“These little red berries are not so bad either,” re- 
marked one, as we pursued our way, munching blue- 
berries as we went. 

“Bad! [ should say they war’n’t!’ exclaimed the 
guide. ‘“‘They’re mountain cranberries, I often pick 
’em for my wife. She makes pleggy (the guide’s favor- 
ite adjective) good jell out on ’em. It beats currant 
jell all to pieces. But what's that?” 

His face assumed an expression of intense excite- 
ment. As lightly and swiftly as a cat he sprang in ad- 
vance of the others, and moved slightly toward the 
left. Some six or seven rods away he paused, and beck- 
oned to the rest of us to follow him. Then we observed, 
hot twenty rods distant, and- looking much nearer in 
the clear atmosphere, a full-grown bear. 

“A cinnamon bear!” cried the Philosopher, wishing 
that he had brought a gun. 

“A huckleberry bear,” corrected the guide. 

With one paw the creature was pulling toward her- 
self a large blueberry bush, which grew somewhat above 
her. Then she opened wide her ample mouth, gave the 
bushes a hard shake, and having thus filled it full of 
blueberries, approached another one. She smacked her 
lips like a well-fed child. 

The wind, which had been blowing from the bear 
toward us, at this instant seemed to circle backward, 
and to carry some intimation of our presence to the 
brute’s quick senses. She cast a fearful look around, 
ind uttering a peculiar sound—half-grunt, half-howl, 
turned and trotted away. Then we saw, what we had 
hot susp-cted before, that there were two cubs, close by 
their mother. The whole family dashed like mad into 
the woods, making a crashing and a crackling which 
*choed far and wide in the infinite stillness, 

“The last time I was up here I saw four bears,” said 
the guide; ** but I thought 1 wouldn’t say much about 
tt. You might have got your expectations up, and then 
have been disappointed. I didn't want to disappoint 
’tybody. I know ladies especially set consid’able store 
by hears,” 

When the laughter of this sally—which was the near- 
*st toa joke which the guide permitted himself—had 
‘ubsided, one of the party asked him what he would 
have done if the bear had started to run toward instead 
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of frcm us, as there were no firearms among the com- 
pany. 

“I've got a good hatchet,” replied the guide, signifi- 
cantly; “‘but she wouldn’t. These bears seem to be 
pretty wild; but they’re more knowin’ than you’d think, 
Unless they’re e’enamost starved they won’t attack a hu- 
man. They’ve seen and heard too many guns for that— 
even the bears that range ’way off up here.” 

“* There’s the top,” shouted one of our number, who 
had forged a little ahead of the rest of us. 

‘“* Don’t flatter yourself, young man!” admonished the 
guide. We had caught up with our prophet, and shared 
his joy; for a reund, cone-shaped tower of broken 
gneiss, looking exactly hke a mountain summit, rose 
just before us. 

** Theze’s a good many tops like that comin’ before we 
strike the true one,” continued the guide—and we found 
that his statement was strictly true. 

** How can we tell it when we do see it?” asked one 
impatient climber, when a third supposed top had been 
surmounted, only to reveal a fourth soaring serenely be- 
yond. 

‘* There was a tremenjus heap of stuns there the last 
time [was up—what they call a ‘cairn,’ I guess; but 
that and the flag that was stuck into it may have been 
struck by lightning or tumbled into pi by the storm since 
then.” 

There was a strain of loving awe in the old man’s 
voice. He knew well the death-dealing forces which 
made these giant hilltops their home, and which held 
lawless revel here during nine months of each year. 

By this time the blueberries and mountain-cranberries 
had disappeared, not to be seen again during the whole 
lofty journey. The wind was fresh and strong. 

A step upward suddenly brought us to a point where 
we could peer above a sort of a gambrel which project- 
ed outward between us and the upper hights. Only 
your true Appalachian knows the thrill which ran 
through us then. There was the tall heap of stones— 
the “ cairn ”—and from it, like a flag which has braved 
a dozen battles, a tattered pennant was fluttering. 

The guide’s long legs compassed the distance in an in- 
credibly short time, and before we could come up with 
bim he had opened the cairn, and was unrolling the 
long, yellow strip of paper which he had taken from 
the brass cylinder, deposited there by the Appalachian 
Club. 

Our names were speedily added to the brief list of 
those already written there, the latest of which had 
been s‘t down four years before. Then we somewbat 
increased the stock of matches in the cylinder. 

Starr King has called Mount Madison “ the Narcissus 
of the White Hills,” and ‘‘ the Apollo of the Highlands, 
beautiful clear, symmetrical, proud, charming, gigan- 
tic.” Its hight is 5,381 feet—a trifle more than the hight 
of Lafayette, the chief peak of the Franconia range. 
Five ravines head into its greatsides, cutting deeply into 
either flank. Toward the south we could see a portion 
of the Glen carriage road, like a white stripe upon 
Mount Washington. 

** Its a comfort tothink that my coat’s got to the Sum- 
mit House, if I hain’t,” remarked the guide, grimly. 
He bad sent his coat up by the coach. ‘I calc’late it 
went over that little white spot quite a spell ago.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but would not admit that 
he was cold. 

A dim blue speck showed itself in the west, which we 
recognized as Mount Marcy. Nearer, towered Mansfield 
—always, from every side, stately and noble—a veritable 
‘* heir of the sunset and herald of the morn.” Close at 
hand rose graceful Kearsarge. Glittering lakes dotted 
the whole landscape, while here and there giimmered 
white villages—Milan, Berlin Falls, Gorham, North Con- 
way, Bethel, and a dozen others of lesser note. 

In thé midst of the rapt attention which we were all 
bestowing upon the view, the guide asked, abruptly: 
** Well, shall be go back to the Glen House?” 

** By no means!” we all declared in.a chorus. 
sky is clear. Why stould we?” 

‘*Oh,” fidgeted the guide, “‘the wind is sou’west—and 
don’t you see a sorter filmy look, as *twere, down yon- 
der? It looks pleggy asif it was the beginnin’ of a fog— 
to me.” 

Nobody but the guide admitted the *‘filmy look,” and 
all insisted that we should carry out our original pro- 
gram. As it was getting late, we were therefore admon- 
ished to hurry on, and giving one last lingering look at 
the silvery line of old ocean on the horizon, seventy 
miles away, we were soon scrambling down the swelling 
cone of Madison. Looking toward the ridge which 
unites Madison with Adams, we could plainly see 453 
feet below us, the wonderful spring of which we had 
heard so much. It shone like one of the veritable stars 
for which it is named. It is beside this perennial 
“Star Lake,” that the Appalachian Club has since 
erected a rough stone shelter, where parties desiring to 
enjoy this magnificent walk, said to be the grandest in 
eastern America, can take a night’s rest, and thus have 
two days for accomplishing what is much too hard for 
the ordinary traveler to undertake in twelve consecutive 
hours. 

Facing us on this part of our journey, and almost 
overpowering in its near and awful grandeur, rose the 
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sharp as a needle, and yet so massively supported that 
it formed altogether a wonderful combination of 
strength and airy grace. 

The famous spring proved quite equal to its reputa- 
tion, but we were allowed to repose beside it only a brief 
balf hour for luncheon. 

‘“‘We'd better hurry,” the guide kept repeating. 
‘* The idee of that fog reely plegs me.” 

It was a tough climb up the sides of rocky old Adams, 
tho we were able to cross the upper ridge just below the 
very top, where “‘Sam Adams,” or, as it is sometimes 
called, ‘John Quincy,” juts out from the main peak. 
Then we hurried down the nearly nine hundred feet of 
the descent to the ridge which joins Adams with Jeffer- 
son, and which bears in its bosom little Storm Lake, 
looking from above like the burnished top of a grand 
piano. 

By this time our hearts were growing very heavy. 
The worst fears of the too-intelligent guide were con- 
firmed. A shroud of mist was gradually creeping 
toward us from the abysses below. Were we to be 
shut entirely in by such fogs as we knew often de- 
scended upon the mountains, and must we find a shel- 
tered ravine somewhere, and camp out for the night? 

Dainty botanical treasures, the beauties of arctic 
climes, bloomed freely about us—white, pink and yel- 
low. We recognized the mountain sandwort, the ever- 
green cowberry, arenaria and cassiope; but there were 
t*o or three that none of us could name. Bunches of 
these were carefully laid away for study when we 
should get to the hotel, but they were lost later during 
our dreary tramp through the fog. 

It was now half-past three in the afternoon. It was 
groving momently colder. We had saved only a small 
portion of our luncheon. The fog wreaths were thick- 
ening around us. By the time we were fairly beside 
Storm Lake we could not see three rods away; and even 
the guide could not tell how we should go in order to 
mount the peak of Jefferson, which was our next ob- 
jective point. He did not trust his compass, which 
indicated a direction which he was sure could not possi- 
bly be the right one. 

“The pleggy little thing lies,” he insisted. . ‘There 
must be somethin’ in the rock which veers it.” 

We wandered about for an hour in the little rocky 
valley. At last the guide and the Philosopher set forth 
for a more extensive tour than they had before at- 
tempted, leaving the rest of us to wait, They carefully 
marked their route by piles of stones. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed after they left us 
when a spectacle presented itself which it was worth 
the whole anxious, exhausting trip to witness. The 
wind had been blowing incessantly ; but a harder gust 
than usual came along just then, and softly, lightly, as 
tho the mountains had been in sport in hiding them- 
selves, the white bonnets of cloud, which a moment 
before had seemed so firmly settled upon them, were 
lifted high in the air, leaving the beetling crags of Jef- 
ferson, Adams and Madison naked before our eyes. It 
was a scene never to be forgotten. 

The old guide gave a rapturous yell, and the whole 
party of us rushed to capture Jefferson before he should 
again conceal himself. It was now revealed that ‘the 
pleggy little compass” had told the truth. 

“One square rod of these cracked stuns is exactly 
like every other square rod on’em!” grumbled the guide, 
as we pressed up the back-breaking steep. Shreds and 
patches of mist blew whitely past us. Sometimes we 
could not see each other for a minute at a time. 

It was five o’clock when we began our downward 
march from the crest of Jefferson. The fog was still 
folded around us, but not so densely as before, and we 
had no trouble in finding our way over the ridge which 
divides Jefferson from the broken summits of Clay. 

It is said that there are three principal ‘‘ hammocks” 
to the ungainly top-piece of this giant hill (5,553 feet 
high), but all of us who straggled over it that day know 
that there are twenty. While we were wearily making 
our way across its innumerable rocky hillocks, the sun 
sank behind the Franconia range, and 


* Darkness fell upon the twilight hills.” 


We could no longer discern our footing; but still we 
plodded doggedly along, the guide leading the way as 
nimbly as ever. Once in a while, as we came up be- 
side him, he would utter some inspiriting remark, such 
as ‘* That blamed old Gulf of Mexico” (one of the finest 
but most dangerous ravines in the mountains) ‘is 
lyin’ around loose here somewhere. Like as not we 
shall tumble into it in this pleggy dim light.” 

Or, ‘‘ Did you notice them bones back there? A whole 
party was lost here afew years ago, and one on ’em 
died. They didn’t find his remains for years after- 
wards.” 

“I always thought that Gemaliah and Shephatiah 
and their friends were pretty hard on old Jeremiah for 
prophesying so much that was disagreeable,” muttered 
oné of the gentlemen under his bre:th; ‘‘ but really I 
shall not blame them so much after this experience.” 

It grew darker and darker. The sharp rocks and 
stunted hemlock boughs tore our clothes into ribbons. 
Our stout staves were splintered, our shoes were in tat- 
ters, but our spirits were undaunted, 





** Another hummock!” groaned some one, as a vast, 
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shadowy bulk dawned slowly out of the shadows in 
front of us. 

With the courage of desperation, we attacked this 
behemoth among “‘hummocks,” when suddenly the guide 
uttered a cry of unmistakable delight. We thought 
that he must have gone crazy; but no! 

‘The railroad! the railroad!” he was shrieking at the 
top of his voice. ‘‘ Twa’n’t Clay at all—this big hum- 
mock! It’s Mount Washington! The tank is close by us 
here! We shall be at the Summit House in no time. 
Hooray!” 

Nobody among us felt tired after that. With song 
and shout we hurried onward. 

It was striking eight as we entered the great hall of 
the Summit House that evening. It had struck eight 
in the great hall of the Glen House when we left it that 
morning. 

Professor Pickering, in passing over the same route in 
1875, bad made the distance in the same time, tho it has 
been made in less. He calls it twelve miles, but we all 
decided that it was twenty—and a harder twenty than 
can be found elsewhere in America, perhaps, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. "~ 

‘* Well,” the old guide remarked, when he heard this 
estimate, ‘‘ you can’t say that Lever got your expecta- 
tions up that it was any shorter or any easier than it 
really was—now, can you?” 

We could conscientiously reply that he had not! 

BRooKLyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


It is no doubt very undignified to be concerning our- 
selves with penniless paupers, when we might be listen- 
ing to ‘‘strange stories of the deaths of Kings ”; but 
now and then even the lowest orders intrude upon our 
attention. Ihave never, indeed, read anything more 
noble-minded and pathetic than what the papers have 
been lately telling us of acharwoman and a shoeblack. 
In the first case, a poor woman has been saving money 
out of eight shillings a week, for years, in order that 
she might give back to the guardians of her district the 
fifty pounds that was advanced at various times to her 
father for outdoor relief. She has paid it to them to 
the last penny, and resolutely refuses to take it back. 
Considering what the views of our aristocracy have 
always been as to public funds, exeroplified ‘in their 
nepotism and cupidity, and those of our middle classes 
as instanced in their returns of income tax, this is 
patriotism that should bring a blush into ten thousand 
cheecks; filial duty was no doubt the motive of this poor 
woman’s act, but the circumstances of its operation 
place it on the very pinnacle of honor. Thesecond case 
is that of the crippled shoeblack who, remembering 
the kindliness of his dead benefactor (the late Colonel 
Hamborough), journeyed from London to Blandford, 
at his own expense, and thence to Milton, seven miles 
on his crutches, toattend his funeral. These incidents 
seem scarcely to pertain to modern life; they are like 
extracts from the New Testament. ‘ 

‘‘Those who in quarrels interpose” are proverbially 
unlutky, and perhaps it is dangerous to take a side even 
in the little discussion between my very good friends, 
Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Andrew Lang, respecting 
Russian novels; still, I must say I agree with the latter 
that it is not pleasant to be reading of people who are 
always in the dumps. There is no “let up,” as the 
Americans call it, in Russian stories. Everybody who 
is not so drunk as to be indifferent to whatever happens, 
is being persecuted or starving. I have no doubt that 
Russia is one of the worst countries in the world to live 
in—I would rather be an Irish-American than a Russian 
—but it cannot be quiie as black as its novelists paint 1t; 
and are writers of fiction justified in making their read- 
ers more miserable than they need be? If-‘ alight heart 
goes all the way, while a heavy one tires in a mile-a,” is 
it right to weight their fellow-creatures on their life 
journey thus unnecessarily? Another thing that puts 
me out of sympathy with Russian novels is the im- 

. mensely long names of their heroes and heroines, and 
’ the difficulty one finds in tackling them. Why should 
not the translator cut off half their syllables—or the 
sneeze they all have at the end, at all events—and ren- 
der them fit for ordinary powers of pronunciation? At 

-the same time, it must be admitted that unintelligibility 
has its attractions for some readers, They are pleased 

‘with themselves at having cracked the nut, and got at 
the kernel; which is the explanation of so much that is 
not intrinsically valuable in the dead languages being 
very highly spoken of. 

‘In accordance with my usual custon of giving my 
readers an opportunity of sharing with me the pleasure 
I have derived from reading new books, I beg to recom- 
mend to them “ Eight Days,” a tale of the Indian Muti- 
ny, by R. E. Forrest, and ‘‘ Noughts and Crosses,” a col- 
lection of short stories, by Q. I make no pretense of 
reviewing works, being neither a critic nor a log-roler, 
but merely do to others what I would have them do to 
me—namely, tell them what books to “send for.” My 
literary tastes, I flatter myself, are pretty catholic ; I 
like to have my sense of humor tickled, and also my 
blood curdled. ‘‘Noughts and Crosses” will do the 
first, and ‘‘ Eight Days” the second; the latter is, to my 
mind, an “ enthralling” story. 











It is a mistake to construe the precepts of holy writ 
too literally; a Servian Bishop—who ought to have 
known better—bas just fallen into a very serious error 
of this description. A subscription having opened 
fora new church, ‘‘His Greatness Jeroyne, Bishop of 
Nish, animated by piety and holy faith, has (says the 
committee), condescended to send us the sum of two 
groschen for this purpose.” They doubtless framed the 
acknowledgment in sarcasm, and it certainly seunds 
very like the cry of the fruitsellers in Constantinople, 
‘In the name of the prophet, Figs”; but the Bishop will 
probably defend himself upon the ground that he has 
given the same sum which, in the case of the good 
Samaritan, has always been held to be liberal. Inde-d, 
to use an American expression, he has even “gonea 
halfpenny better,” two groschen being twopence half- 
penny. 

A great philosopher who allowed his feelings to so far 
run away with him that he subscribed to (the principles 
of) the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, thus apologizes for the (transient) impulse. He is 
speaking of an institution that has brought home to 
their perpetrators innumerable acts of fiendish cruelty, 
and in most cases put their childish victims out of the 
reach of future tortures. ‘‘ Will this system work,” he 
asks, ‘‘ after all, toward the enforcing of parental re- 
sponsibilities? To bring punishment upon brutal par- 
ents seems [sic] on the whole a beneficial function,” 
but, “by protecting the children of bad parents (who 
are on the average of course themselves bad!) there is 
some interference with the survival of the fittest. . .. 
Moreover, if the action of the Society is carried too fdr 
parents may be restrained by fear from using due disci- 
pline.” Considering that the nature of the “ discipline ” 
of the parents in question is burning with hot irons, 
starvation, and flogging little children with straps with 
buckles on them, this shows a very tender solicitude for 
parental principle, and also the lengths which philogo- 
phy is prepared to go in protecting the helpless. Un- 
fortunately this is one of the few occasions in which this 
particular philosopher has succeeded in making himself 
intelligib'e. 

The first Offenses act seems to be a wrinkle borrowed 
from the French courts. In France where they are by 
no means tender to the accused, they are very consider- 
ate to those who are found guilty. Even for sucha 
crime as throwing vitriol in a lady’s face, another lady 
has been only *‘ nominally condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment”; it was her first offense, and conse- 
quently she has not to go to jail if she conducts herself 
properly for five years, during which she will be under 
police supervision, This seems to offer considerable 
encouragement to persons not connected with the crim 
inal classes but ‘‘ in society,” to pay out their personal 
enemics. That one may as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb, is a generally accepted view, and if one is 
not to be hung for either, one would certainly take the 
sheep. One would like to see how this new sct works 
before expressing an unqualified approval of it; but it 
has been in force at Eton for centuries. After that 
dreadful ‘‘ Brown to stay,” Brown bad one more chance 
before being brought ‘‘ to the block.” The headmast: r, 
birch in hand, had to stay proceedings if the culprit 
cried: ‘‘ First Fault, sir.” 

‘** But I think I remember your name.” 

** Please, sir, my brother, sir.” 

And even if it wasn’t there was a reprieve. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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A NOBLE NEGRO. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





THE old slavery days in the South had their dark 
shadows, their humor, their pathos; they bad, as well, 
some special incidents, collateral and extraordinary, 
which, if they could be brought together, would make 
a volume whose spirit would do honor to both whites 
and blacks. The Negro, as a slave, had few enough 
opportunities to display his genius; but even without 
opportunities he found his lines of expression, and im- 
pressed himself upon the medal representing Southern 
civilization. Slavery was a hideous thing, altho in the 
South it certainly showed in the aggregate its most 
liberal and temperate phases of oppression. The miaster 
was a kind master, as a rule, and the slave was a con- 
tented slave. The exception where the slave owner 
abused his human property, or where that chattel did 
evil to its master, was a small factor in the movement 
and final outcome of the great slavery experiment. 
Indeed, so gentle was the hand of the master, ard so 
light and guileless the heart of the slave, that peculiar 
and extraordinary incidents leaping out like sparks 
from the friction of the two races—the black and the 
white—were never frequent and were lost to history 
and art, because the luxurious life of the white and the 
rustic, detached existence of the black touched only at 
rare points of their respective circumferences in a way 
to generate these noteworthy flashes of dramatic inter- 
est, and where they did there often was no one to ob- 
serve and record the phenomena. Plantation life was 
remote life; each mansion was a center, each quarter a 
reservoir of power. The slave class was set in between 
the social centers of the master class iu such a way that 





’ — 
there never was that coherency of mass sympathy 
among the Southern whites which was, even in thos 
days, to be found in free countries everywhere else, The 
elbow touch of neighbor next to neighbor was wanti 
where the whites were so scattered, and this made jt 
very difficult for the people to discover and preserve the 
minute cells of fact that make up at last the enduring 
tissue of history. This seems unfortunate; for, evi] as 
the very name of human slavery is, there appeared i, 
its rise and in its progress throughout the South some 
of the most picturesque and romantic phases of life ang 
experience that have come to mankind since the days of 
chivalry. 

Here and there an account has been kept, however, 
either in writing or by oral tradition, from which one 
may draw charming inferences, especially if one has 
already some actual knowledge of the old slavery days, 
inferences that are idyls in themselves, 

I wish to re-tell here the story of a Negro who waz, 
as I view heroism, a hero of a very notable sort. I must 
hasten, too, to say that he was mulatio, and those who 
have misconstrued the purpose of my other “ black 
and white” papers are welcome to the comfort the fact 
may afford. Such men as Austin Dabney are rare in 
any race and under any conditions of civilization. He 
was made of good stuff even if the circumstances of 
his genesis were of a nature too evil for discussion; he 
was indeed a great manin asmall area and with no 
light save his own inner flame of human kindness and 
gratitute to walk by. 

A white man, Aycock by name, owned Austin, or, as 
one account that I had of him insisted, ‘‘ possessed him 
as stolen property,” having kidnapped him in North 
Carolina and brought him to Wilkes County, Georgia, 
about the year 1777. He was then a youth of “light 
saddle-leather ” color strongly marked with the ‘‘ Negro 
signs” in his hair and inthe cast and expression of face 
and features, body and limbs. He was taken into the 
military service and attached to the regiment of Col. 
Elijah Clarke under the name of Austin Dabney. It is 
said that no braver soldier fired a gun during the seven 
years of the Revolutionary War and the Indian troubles 
inGeorgia. Atthe battle of Kettle Creek he was in the 
front rank and had his thigh broken bya bullet. It was 
a terrib'e wound, and circumstances made it necessary 
that he should be left behind, uncared for by his white 
companions. A man by the name of Harris, who be- 
longed to the race of poor whites, took the suffering 
Negro into his piney-woods cabin and tenderly nursed 
him so that he got well; but his leg had not been proper- 
ly splinted and the fracture of the bone re-knit in such 
a way that permament disfigurement and lameness re- 
sulted. 

Austin Dabney now found himself a pensioner upon 
the bounty of his benefactor. Aycock, his reputed mas. 
ter, whom he never again heard of. had disappeared 
and there was nothing to be done but to try to earn a 
living, crippled as he was. He asked the privilege of 
worhing for Harris and having it, at once fell to labor 
at whatever his handsfound todo. Sbrewd, industrious, 
saving, he soon displayed peculiar ability for getting 
money and using it to best advantage, — 

One of Georgia’s most distinguished citizens, George 
R. Gilmer, who was born in Wilkes County, about one 
hundred years ago, wrote a very interesting sketch of 
Austin Dabney, which has been preserved in ‘Historical 
Collections of Georgia,” by the Rev, George White. From 
this sketch and from some facts in the possession of my 
family, I make upthis paper. It is from Governor Gil- 
mer’s article that I draw the inference which makes 
Harris's residence Pike County at the time that Dabney 
was taken into his cabin. At all events soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary War we find Dabney “ carrty- 
ing with him his benefactor and family,” to Madison 
County. The Negro had prospered, while his while 
friend has merely existed in the typical cracker fashion 

In the new home taken by Dabney the white family 
found comfort while he accepted the position of slavé 
to them, altho he was in fact free, and was receiving 4 
pension from the United States Government. Iam sorry 
to say tbat Dabney was much given to horse-racing and 
betting; but it may not be altogether sinful for me t? 
acknowledge that I take comfort in knowing tbat his 
horses came out ahead. He won a good deal of money 
and put it to excellent use. He sent one of Harris’s 00 
to Franklin College, furnishing him money and clothes 
to “‘ keep him up like de res’ ob de young gent’mens 0 
quality,” and when his schooling was finished, gave hit 
means to live in Lexington and study law with the dit 
tinguished Stephen Upson, of that city. Says Govern 
Gilmer: ‘‘ When Harris was undergoing his examil* 
tion (for admission to the bar) Austin (Dabney) ¥* 
standing outside of the bar exhibiting great anxiety ” 
his countenance.” It was an event in the poor 
man’s life, for his white protégé was passing through 
ordeal which in those days was memorable. In op 
court the young candidate had to submit to a searchilé 
fire of questions from a battery of old lawyers with tht 
judge and a roomful of citizens looking on. Hart 
was successful, and when he “was sworn ip,” 
buret out crying for very joy, the tears pouring 40% 
his dusky cheeks. , 

__The next step in Dabney’s way was to “ set bis. you" 
lawyer up in his profession with a good library aol 
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comfortable office rooms.” This he did with great sat- 
isfaction. 

Meantime the Legislature of Georgia had made a dis- 
tribution of public lands, and by special enactment had 
given Austin Dabney one hundred and sixty acres thereof 
“as a recognition of his faithful services in the cause of 
American liberty.” A singular instance this, a slave 
fighting nobly for the liberty of his masters and after- 
ward choosing to remain a slave tho nominally eman- 
cipated. Some white men were sufficiently prejudiced 
and hard-hearted in the matter to raise a great outcry 
against what they were pleased to call the “injustice 
of giving away the lands of free white men to a nigger,” 
and upon this question political opinion was divided 
and excitement ran high inthe county. Dabney wisely 
refused to take any part in the discussion, frequently 
remarking that he did not see any good in “ edicated 
white folks squabbling ober de likes ob a poor crippled 
nigger.” 

The land granted to Dabney was in Walton County, 
and to escape from the turmoil of the local ‘‘ issue” he 
went to it taking with him the entire Harris family. 
He built a comfortable house for the whites, and con- 
tented himself with a little log cabin. All that he made 
beyond his own scant needs he gave to those whom he 
chose to call master, althoin fact he was master and 
they the dependents. 

Col. Wyley Pope told a good story: he lived near 
Dabney, and at one time journeyed with him on horse- 
back to Savannah, whither the Negro went to draw his 
pension. All the way they rode side by side, chatting on 
the most equal and familiar terms; but when they arrived 
at the city gate Colonel Pope, who was nothing if not a 
formal Southern gentleman, said to Dabney that he 
thought it proper for a colored men to ride in the rear of 
awhite one. Of course Dabney tcuk the hint kindly 
and fell back. Now it chanced that the street led past 
the mansion of the Governor of the State, Gen. 
James Jackson, and behold what happened: Colonel 
Pope rode along unnoticed by the chief executive, 
while Dabney received distinguished recognition. Gen. 
Jackson rushed out of his house, seized the Negro’s 
hand and fairly dragged him off his horse. Colonel 
Pope looked back ia time to observe this and to see the 
Governor ‘‘carry” (as the Southern word is) Dabney 
into the hall by the front door, meantime fairly loading 
him with affectionzte attentions; and while the Colonel 
was left to pursue his way to the hotel, the Negro was 
the “ honored guest of the Governor,” drinking good 
wine and eating of the best, to say nothing of enjoying 
long conversations in the midst of the household. 

In those days the lawyers *‘ rode the circuit” in a jolly 
body, passing from county to county, and staying at the 
old-fashioned inns of the county-seats. Dabney knew 
and was known by Loth judge and practitioners. He 
always a(tended court, and was welcomed to the room 
wherein the ‘‘ bar’ met when off duty to tell stories and 
enjoy pipes. He was equal to any of them as a talker, 
and he never forgot a story. 

Austin Dabney lived to a good old age, and when he 
died: he gave all. of his estates to the Harris family, 
Such is the bare outline of one Negro’s life; if the 
sketch were filled in with the hundreds of incidents 
through which the nobility, the gentleness, the self-de- 
nial—nay, the self-sacrifice—and the stedfastness in 
gratefulness, of the man’s soul shone out, it would bea 
picture well worth preserving. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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MR. SPENCER’S SELF-CONFESSED MATERI- 
ALISM. 


BY S. H. WILDER. 


AT the close of Mr, Spencer’s *‘ First Principles” there 
is a passage beginning at the bottom of page 555, and 
extending to the end of the volume, in which he en- 
deavors to clear his system from the charge of material- 
ism, and in the course of which occurs the short passage 
on page 558; which was lately quoted in an editorial 
note in THE INDEPFNDENT, asserting the materialistic 
doctrine that the phenomena of consciousness are ma- 
terial phenomena. This mechanical theory of mental 
phenomena is asserted, either directly or by implication, 
in nearly every sentence ef this ostensible denial of ma- 
teria'ism; and while it bas been very properly defined 
by Mr. John Fiske as materialism, it is thus persistently 
taught and adhered to under color of denying it. But 
it does not appear here for the first time. On the con- 
trary, this passage is only the conclusion of an argu- 
ment which constitutes the principal stock in trade of 
Mr. Spencer's philosophy, and which runs through more 
than two-thirds of the volume. In the course of this 
argument the doctrine in question is asserted in a series 
of passages of no less clearness and explicitness than the 
one above mentioned. In one of the first it is said that 

‘Indeed, it needs but to remember that consciousness 
Consists of changes, to see that the ultimate datum of con 
sciousness must be that of which change is the manifesta- 
tion; and that. thus the force by which we ourselyes pro- 
duce changes, and. which serves to. symbolize the cause of 
ae in. general, is the. final disclosure of analysis” 
P. 5 

Another alleges that 


‘‘ All impressions from moment to moment made on our 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


organs of sense, stand in direct correlation with physical 


culled pressure, motion, sound, light, heat, are effects pro- 
duced in us by agencies which, as otherwise expended, 
crush or fracture pieces of matter, generate vibrations in 
surrounding objecta, cause chemical combinations, and re- 
duce substances from a solid toa liquid form. Hence», if 
we regard the changes of relative pusition of aggregation, 
or of chemical state thus arising, as being transformed 
manifestations of the agencies from which they arise, so 
must we regard the sensations which such agencies produce 
in us, as new forms of the forces producing them. Any 
hesitation to admit that between the physical forces and 
the sensations there exists a correlation like that between 
the physical forces themselves, must disappear on remem 
bering how the one correlation, like the other, is not quali- 
tative only but quantitative”’ (p. 212). 

And the concluding portion of a further application of 
the principle is in these remarkable words: 

“Each manifestation of force, can be interpreted only 
as the effect ofsome antecedent force no matter whether it 
be an isorganic action, an animal movement, a thought, or 
a feeli g. hither this must be conceded, or else it must be 
asserted that our successive states of consciousness are self- 
created. Either mental energies as well as bodily ones, 
are quantitatively correlated to certain energies expended 
iu their production, and to certain other energies which 
they initiate, or else nothing must become something and 
something must become nothing. The alternatives are to 
deny the persistence of force, as to admit that every phys- 
ical and psychical change is generated by certain antece 
dent forceg; and that from given amounts of such forces, 
neither more nor less of such physical and psychical changes 
can result. And since the persistence of force being a 
doctrine of consciousness cannot be denied, its uravoidable 
corollary must be accepted”’ (p. 221). 

And again: 

‘* The phenomena subjectively known as changes in con- 
sciousness, are objectively known as nervous excitaliocs 
and discharges, which science now interprets into modes 
of motion” (p. 391). 

And the words quoted in the editorial note above men- 
tioned, are as follows: 

‘* The materialist seeing it to be a neccessary deduction 
from the laws of correlation, that what exists in conscious- 
ness under the form of feeling, is transformable into an 
equivalent of mecharical motion, and by consequence into 
equivalents of all the other forces which matter exhibits, 
may consider it, thsrefore, demorstrated that the pheno- 
mena of , are material phenomena” (p. 558), 

For the sake of brevity some of these passages are 
considerably curtailed, while others as pertinent are 
omitted. The one last quoted purports to set forth the 
argument which, in Mr. Spencer’s estimation, his system 
furnishes to the materialist, and is followed by a counter 
argument. by which he seeks to persuade the spiritualist 
into the adoption of materialism in the belief that he is 
thereby acquiring a better foundation for spiritualism. 
The president of the Brooklyn Ethical Associatisn has 
more than once asserted in print that the doctrine as- 
serted in it is attributed by Mr. Spencer to the material- 
ist, and that he is himself engaged at the time in refut 
ing it. This view is not supported by Mr. Fiske, who 
frankly admits Mr. Spencer’s responsibility for whatever 
the passage teaches, and that, when literally in erpreted, 
it teaches the materialism which has been attributed to 
it. To misinterpret the obvious meaning of so plain a 
passage is to furnish a striking illustration of the kind 
of proofs.upon which philosophical opinions are some- 
times held. 

The same gentleman has also intimated that the lan- 
guage of this and the other passages quoted, is ambigu 
ous and liable to be misunderstood. If this were true, 
it wou'd only show that Mr. Spencer is bound to correct 
it, and that so Jong as he permits it to stand without 
correction, he is justly. responsible for the false doctrine 
which it teaches. But if this language is in fact ambig- 
ucus, it would be interesting to hear from Dr. Janes 
, where any unambiguous language can be found? Near 
_ the close of his late lecture before the Brooklyn Ethical 
| Association, Mr. Fiske ventured, with a gocd deal of 
| caution, to intimate;tho he did not assert, that the lan- 
| guage of this passage had been carelessly chosen, and 
, that it did not express the real meaning of Mr. Spencer; 
| but he admitted that “‘ if taken in its literal significance, 
,it teaches what is not true, and is, in fact, nonsense.” 
, How, then, in Mr, Fiske’s opinion, should Mr. Spencer’s 
language be taken, if not in its literal significance? 
Against’ Mr. Fiske’s surmise, expressed with so much 
, cautious reserve, let us hear from one who could not be 
, mistaken on the subject. Says Mr. Spencer: 

“Objections of two opposite kinds will, perhaps, be 
| made to these sociological applications of the law. By 
/ some it may be said that the term force, as here used, is 
| used metaphorically—that to speak of men as impelled in 
| certain directions by certain desires, is a figure of speech, 
and not the statement of a physical fact. The reply is that 
the foregoing illustrations are to be interpreted literal- 
ly, and that the processes described are physical ones. The 
pressure of hunger is an actual force—a sensation implying. 
some state of nervous tension; and. the muscular action 
which the sensation prompts is really a discharge of it in 
the shape of bodily motion—a. discharge which, on ana- 
lyzing the mental. acts involved, will be found to follow 
lines of least resistence. Hence the motions of a society 
whose members are impelled by this or any other desire, 
are actually and not metaphorically to be understood in 








the manner shown. , . . For social phenomena to be 


forces existing externally. The modes of consciousness 
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unified with phenomena of simpler kinds it is requisite 
that such generalizations as those of political economy 
shall be reduced to equivalent propositions expressed in 
terms of force and motion ” (p. 244). 

It was always ridiculous, but in the face of the above 
it would be sublime to pretend that Mr. Spencer’s lan- 
guage is to be understood in any other than its plain, 
literal sense; and when so understood, Mr. Fiske has 
kept quite within the bounds of truth in speaking of it 
as nonsense; but what he would have to say of the fol- 
lowing application of the same principle, as a deduction 
from the correlation of forces, may as well be left to 
conjecture: 

‘“*The involved series of muscular contractions gone 
through with by the artisan, that he may get the where- 
withal to buy a loaf lying at the baker's next door, show us 
how extreme becomes the indirectness of motion when the 
agencies at work become very numerous—a truth still 
better illustrated by the more public social actions, as 
those which end in bringing a successful man of business 
toward the close of his life into Parliament’’ (p. 245). 

If Mr. Fiske can read that without laughing, it must be 
from a feeling of profound commiseration. 

When, in the course of his lecture, Mr, Fiske men- 
tioned the passage asserting that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are material phenomena, he fully appreciated 
the gravity of the situation, and was correspondingly 
careful to say no more than was absolutely demanded 
by the occasion. His audience were left, consequently, 
to suppose that this was the only pas.age wherein the 
doctrine is asserted. But when, after the c!ose of the 
lecture, his attention was called to the long series of 
passages, some examples of which are here quoted, in 
which the same doctrine is stated with such unmistaka- 
ble clearness, Mr. Fiske frankly admitted the fact, and 
no Jonger intimating that Mr. Spencer had meant some- 
thing else, he proceeded, without reservation or qualifi- 
cation, to explain that while the doctrine in question is 
indeed taught in these passages, Mr. Spencer had ad- 
mitted to him that it was an error, and would have to 
be abandoned; and that he had written on the subject 
without having duly thought the matter out; the latter 
admission being subject to the qualification that the 
recollection of the writer is not clear as to whether it 
was made by Mr. Fiske, or whether it was attributed by 
him to Mr. Spencer. 

As to the claim of Dr. Janes that these admissions re- 
lated only to the alleged injudicious choice of language 
it is proper to say that the account here given agrees 
with the recollection of two highly intelligent gentle- 
men who were present at the time, and who related to 
the writer the substance of what took place, each at a 
separate interview and without any suggestion or re- 
mark from the writer. Any correction will, however, 
be cheerfully accepted on this point from Mr. Fiske, 
whose word should te authoritative. But it is to be 
further remarked, that whether the error was one of 
word or doctrine, is a question of minor importance; 
the real question being not what does Mr. Spencer be- 
lieve? but what does he teach? The latter is a question 
of great importance, which can be determined only 
from what he says; and as to which Mr, Fiske admits 
that when his words are taken in their literal signifi- 
cance, Mr. Spencer teaches a doctrine which he (Mr. 
Fiske) has repeatedly defined as materialism, When, 
therefore, Mr. Fiske characterizes this doctrine as ‘‘non- 
sense,” he admits the fatal conflict between Mr. Spen- 
cer’s teachings and his own. Whether Mr. Spencer's 
error be one of word or doctrine, he is equally bound to 
correct it; but te correct it would be to surrender every- 
thing by admitting the fallacy of his system, 

New York City. 








Sine Arts. 
THE BOWDOIN COLLEGE ART COLLECTION. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 





More than eighty yeara ago the Hon. James Bowdoin 
seryed as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Spain, 
and, later, as Assistant Minister to the Court of France. 
Those were revolutionary days, when estates and fortunes 
were constantly changing hands. It was not difficult then 
for a man, so minded, to pick up here and there out of the 
general wreck a painting or a drawing that had been trea- 
sured for years in some nobleman’s chateau, but that at the 
time sold for a song. Under such circumstances any one 
with the collector’s instinct would be likely to count all as 
fish that came to his net, good and bad alike, and to wait 
until his draught was safely landed on his own shore before 
discriminating against the smaller fry. In this way Mr. 
Bowdoin collected, and the college that bears his name is 
so much the richer for his timely haul. 

These paintings and drawings, some of them copies from 
old masters, some of them originals, but a large proportion 
of them of unknown origin, have, until recently, remained 
unstadied and uncataloged. They are housed in a small 
chamber off the gallery of the beautiful chapel which was 
built.during President Wood’s term of office, while he was 
underthe spell of Oxford architecture. The walls of this 
chapel are divided into panels, which have been painted 
from time to time with Scriptural subjects. The last that 
has been added is an ‘‘ Adam and Eve,’’ by Mr. F. P. Vin- 
ton, of Boston. Inthe panel adjoining this is a “St. Michael 
overcoming the Dragon.” It is said that the artist when 





about to complete this picture thought it necessary to 
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paint on Sunday, and applied to the President for permis- 
sion to do so, The President made no objection personally, 
except to suggest that if the artist did continue his 
work on Sunday, the dragon would be getting the better 
of the saint. 

Occupying so smal! a space, and without a catalog, the 
paintings of the Bowdoin Collection cannot be examined 
to advantage; and it is a matter of rejoicing that there is a 

. prospect for the erection of a Fine Arts Building that shall 
suitably house whatever art exampies the college now 
owns, and afford the generous alumni of the institution 
room for other and richer bequests of the same sort. The 
new Fiue Arts Building ought to be put up, the collections 
cataloged, and the department endowed and officered be- 
fore the approaching centennial year of the college. 

Among the Bowdoin pictures are some said to be the 
work of old masters, Rubens and the like, a number of 
small paintings of the Flemish style of portraiture, pic- 
tures of classical subjects of no special merit except age 
and the mellow hues of time, and a few portraits of men of 
political distinction in France or the United States; 
among these several by Gilbert Stuart. There must be 
not far from a hundred paintings in this collection, tho 
probably the larger proportion of them are unsigned. 
Other paintings, some of the Bowdoin family, the women 
in ample folds of silk or brocade after the Copley fashion, 
others, presidents, professors, or distinguished alumni of 
the college, adorn the walls of Memorial Hal]. Among 
these pictures the surest to catch the eye is the portrait of 
General Knox, by Stuart. This is a delightful picture of a 
kindly looking man, in Continental buff and blue, the 
voluminous waistcoat inclosing a portly personage, more 
portly then the face would indicate. Among other por- 
traits may be noted those of Presidents Woods and Pack- 
ard, Gov. John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, Pres, Frank- 
lin Pierce and his frieud Nathaniel Hawthorne, Senator 
Fessenden, Gen. O. O, Howard, and that of the poet Leng- 
fellow, by his son, the artist. 

The drawings collected by Mr. Bowdoin number more 
than one hundred and forty, of which about half are of 
unknown authorship. Mr. Fred. W. Hall, a Bowdoin 
graduate of 1880, made for the college in the following year 
a descriptive catalog in manuscript of these drawings, 
which Professor Johnson, curator of the collection, has 
made use of in his ‘Catalog of the Bowdoin College Art 
Collection, Part I,’’ published at Brunswick, Me., 1885. 
Parts II and III, which should describe the paintings and 
casts, I believe have not been issued. Among the photo- 
graphs which illustrate the large paper edition of the Cat- 
alog are those of drawings by Titian, Correggio, Domeni- 
chino, Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, Poussin, Claude Lor- 
raine, and some of unknown origin. 

When one remembers that every art museum and art 
school in Europe or America aims to have a collection of 
drawings by the old masters, it would seem that the supply 
of old original drawings must have been miraculously 
multiplied, like the widow’s oil. Not only are there the 
countless treasures of Kuropean galleries, but in our own 
land a museum like the Metropolitan bas its gallery lined 
with carefully preserved and well attested drawings, and 
even the newer schools of art, such as Pratt Institute, for 
example, have some illustrations of the various old schools 
and masters. 

Thanks to the persevering assiduity of those old masters 
in pursuing their studies, the museums, schools and col- 
leges of to-day are enriched with suggestive examples of 
their work. There will benosuch legacy from the present 
generation of artists to the centuries tocome. It is only 
when one reads such sentences as these from Sir Joshua 
that he is ready to concede that these many collections 
may after all be genuine. 

“ We need only reflect on their method of proceeding in their 
most celebrated works. When they conceived a subject they 
first made a variety of sketches; then a finished drawing of the 
whole; after that a more correct drawing of every separate part, 
heads, hands, feet and pieces of drapery; they then painted the 
picture, and, after, retouched it from the life. The pictures 
thus wrought with such pains now appear like the effect of 
enchantment, and as if some mighty genius had struck them off 
at a blow.” 

It is to be expected universities like Yale and Harvard 
should be able to boast of picture galleries, of statues and 
collections of prints, particularly where a school of art is 
maintained, as in Yale; but Bowdoin, while making no 
pretense of sustaining an art department, has the founda- 
tion for such a department already laid. 








Sanitary, 


PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE IN 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


No wider field for observation and speculation has opened 
in the last quarter century than that which concerns the 
relations of micro-organisms to health and disease. The 
acknowledged difficulties which have attended research 
into the infinitely small is increased by the fact that it is 
difficult for the biologist and the practitioner to fully real- 
ize the consideration which should be given to the observa- 
tions of each other. Itis not certainly from any want of ap- 
preciation or feeling of disrespect that the practitioner says 
to a distinguished pathologist and bacteriologist “ that he 
has no claim to be considered an authority upon practical 
medicine.” It is equally true that the clinical practitioner 
has no claim to be considered an authority in bacteriolegy, 
The desirable thing is frequently to combine the two de~ 
partments in the same person. This is done far more rare. 
ly than is supposed. There are numbers of bacteriologists 
who rightly take rank as pathologists, but very few that 
deservedly rank as practitioners. Because they are on hos- 

‘pital staffs and do see some patients they are accepted as 
authorities in practical medicine far more than is advisable. 
They are just the kind of authorities in this, as are daily 
praetitioners who also use the microscope somewhat for 
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biological investigation. So much more fine writing is 
done by the former than by the latter that we lore sight of 
the more valuable experience. Nor can it be concealed 
that there is a great conflict of opinion, and that in the 
prevalent practice of the world the deductions of the biol- 
ogists have net been closely applied. Nor is it any contra- 
diction to this to recognize the valuable fact that cleanli- 
ness in all its details has come to be the most valuable 
adjuvant of practical medicine. It has so become, no doubt 
in part through the agitations growing out of theories as 
to micro-organisms, but more from that progress of hygiene 
which has been quite independent of any special doctrine 
save the one that individual uncleanliness and insanitary 
environment largely influence the rise, progress and fatal- 
ity of very many diseases. This is shown by the degree to 
which antiseptic is giving way to aseptic treatment, and 
by the very constricted degree to which therapeutical and 
clinical treatment is based upon absolute immunity from 
exposure to any specific microphyte. 

It is well first of all to note how very few diseases have been 
proven to be caused by micro-organisms. Dr. Koch, in his ad- 
dress before the Lnternational Medical Congress,confined his 
positiveness ‘as to a bacillus to anthrax, tuberculosis and 
erysipelas. Dr. Broadbent, of St. Mary’s Hospital,in his 
recent address on Therapeutics, before the British Medical 
Association, drew attention to the fact that the conditions 
of the organism vary, and that we cannot safely reason 
from one class of animals to another. We do not know 
why anthrax can be communicated to the ox and rabbit, 
but not to swine or the common fowl]; and much less do 
we know as to whether a bacillus in its entity communi- 
cates it from man to man. Not only do carnivorous and 
herbivorous animals differ, but there are unaccountable 
differences in the same species, Yet some reasoli very rap- 
idly that what occurs in experiments upon an animal would 
occur in experiments upon a man. Surely here we must 
wait for something in the line of clinical evidence. 

it is noticeable, too, that Sir Joseph Lister, who based 
his first contention as to the use of the carbolic spray in sur. 
gery on the total exclusion of air from the wound, now 
says that the air is not a dangerous septic element, and in- 
sists only upon the utmost cleanliness and the use of anti- 
septic dressings as essential thereto. A contemporary 
lately, in tracing the progress of surgery, gives all the 
credit to the germ theory of disease, and forgets what hy- 
giene and other knowledge has done. 

Lawson Tait’s wonderful success in comparison with his 
former operations is given in illustration, and yet Lawson 
Tait discards antisepsis and relies on thorough washings, 
cleansings aod improved methods. 

Surgeons and practitioners have come to be more precise 
in the exclusion of all decaying material and in the details 
of treatment. We unce saw Songerbeck perform an opera- 
tion of double removal on a most unpromising case of ne- 
crosed stump, when he would not trust a single detail 
of dressing to attendants. The progress of medicine and 
the progress of surgery are parts of the general progress of 
the age. These are by necessity composite sciences and 
arts, and so largely dependent upon progress in other di- 
rections. The advances in physics, chemistry, biology, and 
even in social and political science, have been of most essen- 
tialimport. We have been interested in surgery, for in- 
stance, to notice how increased knowledge of the laws of 
mecbanism has aided in the treatment of fractures and dis- 
locatious. We have had a recent illustration of how chem- 
istry and electricity are available in disease, in a report 
made by Dr. Bayles, of New Jersey, atthe Berlin Interna- 
tional Congress. It is thus described by a correspondent: 


“The report on Edison’s experiments in the domainof electric 
therapeutics, was delivered by Dr. Bayles, Edison’s medical rep- 
resentative, in the Dermatological Section. The experiments 
were made by means of electric endosmosis, and their aim 
was the cure of gouty concretions. They were based on the fact 
that the endosmotic exchange of the ingredients of different 
solutions of salt through an animal membrane is greatly accel- 
erated when an electric stream goes through the fluids and the 
membrane. To similar previous experiments with lithia salts 
Edison has added new ones, which not only confirm the tact 
above stated, but also place its validity for lithia combinations 
beyond doubt. In illustration he placed one hand of a healthy 
man in a solution of chlorinated lithia, the other in one of 
chlorinated soda, and dipped the negative pole of a battery into 
a solution of common salt, and the positive pole into one of 
lithia. The stream had a strength of four milliampéres; the treat- 
ment lasted two hours daily—eleven hours in all, Spectroscopic 
examination of the urine showed that considerable quantities 
of lithia had passed into the man’s body. Edison then under_ 
took the treatment of a man of seventy-three, who had con- 
tracted gout by sleeping in a damp bed. His joints, except the 
knees, were severely swollen with calcareous concretions. A 
certain degree of nervous congestion appeared in his face, and 
for months past he had suffered incessant pain in various parts 
of his body, evidently caused byt he pressure of the gouty depos- 
its on the nerves. The finger-joints especially were filled with 
concrations; the left little finger measured 8.6 centimeters in cir™ 
cumference; the right hand was still worse. The gait was difficult 
and painful; the mental powers unimpaired. Edison used a 
stream of 120 volts and 5,000 ohms, and solutions of chlorinated 
lithia of 1.08 per cent. and common salt. A current of twenty mil- 
liampéres, which was borne by the patient without inconven- 
ience, was used four hours daily for six days. The pain ceased 
on the first day. Atthe end of the six days the circumference of 
the left little tinger was only 8.2 centimeters. In the following 
week the process was continued for two days, and the circum. 
ference of the finger diminished to eight centimeters. It was cal- 
culated that the total diminution of the circumference, 0.6 cen- 
timeter, indicated the removal of three cubic centimeters of 
concretion.” 


Social Science has made large contributions to medical 
progress in that it has indicated how indissolubly connected 
are physical conditions and social reform. It has shown 
that we must thoroughly attend to the housing of wage 
earners, to their condition in their places of labor, and that 
we must also instruct and guide them as to certain indis- 
pensable requirements for health. Hence foods and cook- 
ery and dress come up for consideration, provident institu- 
tions to aid in thrift, and the infirmary and the hospital as 
due for those who cannot be expected to be ready for all the 
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emergencies of disease. In the same spirit, prison reform 
and the best methods of preventing or dealing with all de- 
pendency have come to the front, both as social and sani- 
tary questions, [t is equally true that health and Sickness 
have come to be largely within the province of Government. 
Medical and sanitary legislation is now a study of itself 
It is very instructive to see how, by degrees, health regula. 
tions have come to be recognized as a part of police jurie- 
prudence, and how summary proceeding has, by necessity 
taken the place of appeal to the slower forms of common 
law. So the regulation of construction, of plumbing, of 
contagious diseases, and many other items, have come to 
be recognized as subjects for legislation. 

Thus does the progress of the age and of the humanities 
find also its record in the progress of a profession and in 
the applications of sapitary laws. 


School and College. 


THE first really successful attempt to introduce Univer- 
sity Exiension into this country bas been made within a 
year. Many efforts had been made previously to develop 
this ur that particular idea of the system with more or less 
satisfactory results. The lecture of the lyceum bureau, 
the plan of a‘ correspondence university,” the series of 
popular lectures given by several higher institutions, em- 
brace each a special element of the general method of Ex- 
tension Teaching. The Philadelphia Society, however, 
which began active work on November 3d, 1890, is realiz- 
ing all the features of the English system. These are brief- 
ly the ‘‘Course”’ of six or twelve lectures delivered at 
weekly or fortnightly intervals during the months from 
October toMay. The “Syllabus,” a printed outline of 
each lecture with references to the best authorities and a 
sevies of suggestive questions for the guidance of the stu- 
dents; the ‘* Class,’’ an informal meeting before or after the 
lecture for discussion of the subject treated. The “ Week- 
ly papers,” which are carefully written answers to the 
questions of the Syllabus; an examination, and certifi- 
cates granted on the basis of the weekly papers and the 
Examination. There is also a continuation of the work of 
the course inthe Students’ Associations andin the ar- 
rapgement of courses of private reading. The success of the 
system as fully developed, has been surprising. The Phila 
delphia Society established in one winter twenty-three cen- 
ters when over forty courses of lectures were delivered toa 
total attendance of nearly sixty thousand. As soon as the 
results of the local movement became known a univer- 
sal demand for similar opportunities made itself felt 
throughout the country and led to the formation, on 
December 23d, 1890, of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching. The organiza- 
tion of the work is now threefold. The American Society 
has undertaken the establisbing of branches in all sec- 
tions of the United States. Wherever the desire for Exten- 
sion Teaching ap ears, the society sends a trained organ- 
izer to build up the work. It proposes by its journal to 
keep all branches fully informed of the progress and new 
phases of the movement. The branch has for its duty 
the formation of local centers, and the furnishing of these 
with lecturers oa any desired sabject. The local cen- 
ter becomes responsible for the lecturer’s fee, and to some 
extent for the general expenses of the branch. The Amer- 
ican Society is dependent for its funds on the annual mem- 
bership feeof $5. It has appeared that hundreds are glad 
to help the cause of popular education and find this small 
demvnd within their means. The direction of the affairs 
of the society is in the hands of a Council made up of 
college presidents and laymen of all parts of the country. 
The President is Dr. E. J. James, whose broad views and 
executive ability have made him a marked figure in edu- 
cational affairs. The movement is progressing rapidly. 
Branches are forming in the important cities as far west 
as Denver, as far north as St. Paul, as far south as Nash- 
ville. The membership is already large and accessions 
are coming to the General Office, No. 1,602 Chestnut Screet, 
Philadelphia, at the rate of a hundred per week. Public 
interest is thoroughly aroused, the demand for branches 
constantly growing, and the future of the American So- 
ciety as a great factor in popular education is assured. 











..--An agreement has been reached between the execu- 
tors of the estate of William B. Ogden and W. R. Harper, 
President of the new Chicago University, which insures to 
that institution a gift of a large amount of money, to be 
devoted to establishing a scientific school. The new de- 
partment is to be called the Ogden Scientific School, and 
the endowment will not be less than $300,000; and may 
reach $500,000, the result depending upon the outcome of 
the litigation still pending over Mr. Ogden’s will. The 
proposition came from the executors of the estate, who 
made the selection of the institution in accordance with the 
terms of the will devoting certain sums to charities. The 
exact amount of the moneys which may become applicable 
to the foundation of the Ogden school, is not now ascer- 
tainable. Litigation is now pending over the clause of Mr. 
Ogden’s will under which the appropriation will be made; 
but, tho no decision has as yet been reached in that litiga- 
tion. it is the confident expectation of the executors that 
the amount which will finally become applicable to the 
purpose of the proposed scientific school will certainly not 
be less than $300,000, and may reach a sum considerably iu 
excess of half a million. 


....The sixty-fifth annual commencement of Adelbert 
College, the first under the administration of President 
Thwing, was an occasion of unusual interest. The Bac- 
calaureate sermon, from Acts vii, 22, upon the theme, “The 
Service rendered by the Higher Education to the Progress 
of the Kingdom of God,” was broad in spirit and rich in 
suggestion. The graduating class numbered fifteen. W- 
J. Jacobs, of the last class at Lane Seminary, delivered the 
master’s oration upon the subject “ Biblical Criticism.” 
The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev, 
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w. V. W. Davis, of Worcester, Mass , and that of LL.D. 
upon Prof. Edward W. Morley, of Adelbert College and 
President Ballentine, of Oberlin. 


_...The commencement week at Rockford Seminary, 
Rockford, Lll., was an interesting one. A feature of it was 
anoration oa *‘ The Literary Aspects of the Civil War,” by 
Miss Mary A. Jordan, A.M., of Smith College. A steady 
but unassuming effort to bring the institution up to a col- 
legiate standard, is rapidly accomplishing its object. The 
ample Science building, now being erected, will add great- 
ly to the present resources. Miss Sarah F. Anderson, who 
has been Acting Principal during the past year, has been 
appointed Principal by the trustees to the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 











_.,. Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn., has had two 
hundred and seventeen students present the past year. 
Teo of the graduating class took the B.A. degree, and two 
the B.S. for full scientific courae. Two other graduates 
took diplomas in music (vocal and instrumental). An- 
other large extension of the main building is under way, 
to be finished by September Ist. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE program for the dedication of the Werid’s Fair 
has been agreed upon. Information has been received tbat 
the Government of Japan has formally accepted the invi- 
tation to be represented at the Fair, and that the Canadian 
Government is soon to take favorable action on the invita- 
tion; also that Jamaica will be represented. The United 
States Consul General in St. Petersburgh has said that 
there is great interest shown in Rassia in the exhibition, 
and many of the most desirable business houses have con- 
sented to make an exhibit. 


....Acireuit court of Los Angeles, Cal., dismissed the libel 
against the “Robert and Minnie” on the ground that there 
is nothing to show that the schooner was fitted out for the 
purpose of war. On the other hand the Attorney General 
has ordered a libel against the “ Itata,’’ inasmuch as she 
belonged to the Cuilean insurgents and entered our ports 
for the purpose of increasing their resources for carrying 
on the war, and also because she escaped while actually 
in the custody of the United States courts. 





....Four murd rera were executed by electricity at Sing 
Sing Prison, New York, on July 7th. The execution was 
strictly private, only invited persons being present, and they 
were under oath not to give an account of theevent. It 
was, however, learned that they all considered that death 
was instantaneous and painless in every case, and that the 
experiment was a perfect success. 


....Sepator Quay, of Pennsylvania, made a statement 
denying the charges brought against bim by Philadelphia 
“ Independents,” and declared that he had no c nnection 
with the appointment of Bardsley as treasurer or with his 
conduct in office, claiming that Bardsley was put forward 
not as a politician at all, but as a representative of busi- 
hess men. 


....An investigating committee of the Philadelphia 
Council heard the interview of Jobn Bardsley, in which 
Postmaster General Wanamaker and other prominent 
Philadelphians were mentioned. Mr. Wanamaker also 
was present and made a statement. 


....An American resident in Guatemala has written a 
letter to Secretary Blaine asking Government interference 
in his behalf on accoant of cruel treatment by the Guate- 
mala Government. 


....ln a tornado at Baton Rouge, La., ten convicts were 
killed and over thirty injared; a number of towns in Mis- 
sissippi also suffered great damage. 


....I[t is reported that the channel of the Colorado River 
has been changed by the overflow and that the great Salton 
Like will probably be permanent. 


FOREIGN. 


....-The most contradictory reports continue to come 
from Chile. Advices from Iquique affirm that the Con- 
gressional army deteated that of Balmaceda, near Vallena, 
and will probably occupy Santiago witbin a month. Dis- 
patches from Santiago state that the Congressional party 
are at a standstill without the power of advancing; that 
famine prevails in many places, and that there is no disci- 
pline among the insurgent troops. An attempt to destroy 
the Government squadron at Valparaiso was discovered 
and defeated, 


.... There having arisen again a strife between the Greeks 
and the Latins as to the use of the two staircases in the 
Basilica at Bethlehem, the Sublime Porte at Constantino- 
ple has issued an order prohibiting the Urthodox Greeks 
from using the northern staircase, which is distinctively 
reserved for the Latins. It is expected that Russia will 
enter a protest. The French Government takes the part of 
the Latins. 


....A decision has been given in London forbidding the 
sale of tobacco and spirits by a proprietary club to non- 
members, and stating that even the supply of members was 
illegal, as the proprietor had not been licensed. The de- 
cision will be appealed to the higher courts, and, if 
affirmed, will close half of the clubs in London, and most 
of those in the country. 


--..The German Government has made permanent the 
Telaxation of the passport system in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Which was ordered at the time of the recent Swiss railroad 
disaster, to enable friends and relatives to seek for and at- 
tend the victims, This will benefit not only the French, 
but American travelers on the Continent. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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-.- At the election in Carlow, of a successor to the late 
O’Gormon-Mahon as Member of Parliament, the Parnell- 
ite candidate was defeated by a vote of 3,755 to 1,539. My 
Parnell said he was not discouraged, but the Freeman’s 
Journal declares that the defeat indicates the loss of all 
hope for Home Rule in Lreland. 


-...-The Dutch Cabinet, known as the Cabinet Mackay, 
has resigned, and it is probable that anew Liberal ministry 
will be formed, representing the moderate Catholics and 
Protestants as against the re-actionary clerical policy of 
both ultra-Catholics and ultra-Protestants. 


....The third International Peace Congress will be held 
in Rome in November. A program of the topics to be dis- 
cussed has been prepared, and an executive committee has 
been appointed. Prince Ruspoli is president of this com- 
mInittee, 


....The dining hall at Windsor Castle was ficoded by a 
burst in the water pipe during a banquet given by the 
Queen to Emperor William. 


.... The slave traders on the Upper Congo and Aruwimi 
Rivers have been routed in a number of battles, and are 
suing for peace, 


....The Turkish Government have issued proclamations 
forbidding Jewish immigracion into Palestine. 


.-..The eruption at Vesuvius increased in force, the lava 
reaching the foot of the observatory. 


- 


POINTS FROM WOODSTOCK. 


Tae first of the series of Fourth of July celebrations, 
which bave continued for twenty-one years, including the 
present one, was held on the Woodstock common, directly in 
front of the residence of Mr. Bowen, in 1870. This was a grand 
event, which still lives vividly in the minds ef those who were 
present. Among the noted personages who took part were Pres- 
ident Grant, Governor Buckingham, Senator Hawley, the Rus- 
sian Minister, Count Catacazy and Benjamin F. Butier. En- 
couraged by his success Mr. Bowen determined to do even more, 
and in 1873 purchased what is now Roseland Park, covering 
seventy acres of most unpromising swampy land. To convert 
thisintoa thing of beauty seemed wellnigh impossible, but in 
the course of more than ten years, little by little, the whole has 
been reclaimed. More than nine hundred thousand loads of 
sand have been used in grading, and itis probable that before 
the work is completed a haif million loads more will be handled. 
—Windham County Standard. 








... Athousand of Mr. Bowen's neighbors, and every one with- 
in twenty miles is a neighbor, came to the reception on the 
evening of the 3d to meet the guests. The piace is laid out ina 
park adjoining one of the prettiest lakes in New England, and 
here have been celebrated twenty-one cousecutive Independence 
Days. At these gatherings every President of the United States 
during that period has been present, and most of the members 
of its Cabinets. The typical New England audiences gathered 
from the country is always quiet, appreciative, and usually 
critical, but never enthuses or explodes or goes to pieces under 
any circumstances. The speaker feels that a crowd of sharp 
and observant minds has dismissed his manner and is dissecting 
his matter. Bat I was delighted with the Woodstock andience, 
both in response and in reception.—CHAUNCEY M. DrpxEw, in 
the Tribune. 


...-The Roseland Park concerts and other entertainments, 
esveciaily those of the Fourth of Jniy, have become famous 
throughout the country. Here have been gathered from year 
to year eminent statesmen, scholars, poets and diviues, until 
now the Roseland Park platform is one of the most sought for 
and most popular of those upon which the anniversary day of 
American Independence is celebrated. The benefit accruing 
trom these rare intellectual feasts to the people of Woodstock 
and vicinity is incal:ulable.— Windham County Standard. 


....Roseland Park isa production solely of the genius, enter- 
prise and public spirit of Mr. Bowen, and has since its concep- 
tion been entirely supported at his expense, and will continue 
to be so during his lifetime. In order, however, to provide for 
its perpetuity, it was presented a few years ago to the public 
under the terms of a very liberal State charter, which was 
granted entirely without opposition from either party. ‘The ex- 
penses amount to about $5,000 a year, and Le has constantly re- 
fused any assistance, even that proffered by Woodstock citizens, 
who desired to make manifest their appreciation of what was 
done for the town.— Windham County Standard. 


...Beautiful Roseland Park was the center of the nation’s 
patriotism on the Fourth. Asin former years there were gath- 
ered a galaxy of speakers who delighted and charmed with 
their wit and eloquence the hundreds of people gathered to hear 
them. This year the offered treat was rich. The speakers’ 
platform was wreathed in bunting and adorned with flowers 
and plants. But the best decoration of it all was the group of 
distinguished men who sat there.—Mail and Express. 


....Mr. Bowen’s Roseland Park celebration, Independence 
Day, was of a rather more even character than seme of his pre- 
vious ones. The great characteristics of all of them has been 
their true Americanism, not in any narrow, know- nothing way, 
but in the broadest and most liberalizing manner. This Ameri- 
canism Saturday was outlined by Mr. Depew, by Mr. McKinley 
and by Murat Halstead; by a railroad orator, a statesman, and 
a prominent editor. Wherein should lie a better consensus of 
opinion?—The Hartford Post. 


....Henry C. Bowen gathered a distinguished company of 
American orators at Roseland Park for participation in the 
Fourth of July celebration. Ciauncey M. Depew, who was 
cheered tothe echo by his patriotic auditors; William McKin- 
ley, who was warmly wel jand applauded as Ohio's next 
Governor; General Hawley, Senator Aldrich, General Howard 
and Murat Halstead were on the list of speakers.—The Inter- 
Osean, Chicago, Il. 





....T9 best express the privilege that I have had for the past 
three years to enjoy the delightful treat which you have pro- 
vided to elevate and afford enjoyment for so many, | recall this 
expression of an old gentleman which he often used in prayer- 
meeting: ** We feel to bless thee.” 1 feel to thank you for what 
{ have so much enjoyed. To me your plan of celebrating the 
Fourth of July is a grand one.—Letter from CARROLL THAYER. 


....The celebration of the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, in Woodstock, was an event which will cling to the 
mind as long as y will endu Seven of the greatest 
men of the nation took part in its celebration. All are brilliant 
orators, and the inhabitants of the ‘pretty little town enjoyed 





gems of eloquence which it had never been their good fortune 
before to drink in.—The Morning Journal, New York. 


....Henry C. Bowen gathered a distinguished company ot 
orators at Roseland Park for participation in the Fourth of July 
celebration, among them being Hon, Chauncey M. Depew, Hon. 
William McKinley, Jr.. General Hawley, Senator Aldrich, Gen- 
eral Howard and Murat Halstead. Secretary Wanamaker sent- 
atelegram saying that he could not keep the appointment.— 
The Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 


-....Bitting next to Mr. Depew upon the platform was the 
venerable Mr. Bowen, now in his 78th year. He was surrounded 
by many children and grandchildren. It nas been bis pleasure 
for many years to look forward to these Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, and he has alwavs managed to secure the presence of the 
most prominent Republicans in the country.—Democrat and 
Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 


....The patient abiding of Mr. Bowen, who for many y2ars 
has been making his utmost efforts to get our Chauncey as one 
of his Fourthof July orators was rewarded at last by his suc- 
cess in securing him as the brigbt and particolar oratorial 
star at the unique Woodstock celebration. And of course 
Chauncey was master of the occasion and equal to its demands. 
—Mail and Express. 


....The country is under obligations to Mr. Bowen for keep- 
ing alive the Fourth of July of the early period of the Repub- 
lic. Old John Adams in his famous letter which has become 
immortalized by the paraphrase of Daniel Webster, describes 
how the Fourth of July would be celeorated by the coming gen- 
erations and ought to be.—Caauncey M. Depew, in the Tribune. 


.... There were 5,000 people in Roseland Park. Not all of them 
listened to all the speeches by the distinguished orators. They 
strolled in couples along the banks of the romantic lake, sailed 
in the boats and wandered among the oaks, and elms and maples 
up the hillsides which crown tbe Park, and which contains 
lovers’ nooks galore.—New York Recorder. 


.... Henry C. Bowen, editor of Tue INDEPENDENT, in the park 
which he owns, sustains an annual Fourth of July at Wood- 
stock, which from the character of the speakers, the great 
number of people who assemble from all parts of the county, 
and indeed from all parts of the country, has become an insti- 
vution.—The Christian Advocate, New York. 


....The nation’s birthday was celebrated with unusual una- 
nimity throughout tbe country, judging from the dispatches 
which have been received in this city. One of the most notable 
events was at Woodst: ck, Conn., where Henry C. Bowen gath- 
ered a distinguished company of American orators at Koseland 
Park.—The Post, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


.... The annual celebration of the Fourth of July at Henry C. 
Bowen's country residence in Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., 
is an event that has become of national interest because of the 


representative character of those who are invited to deliver the 
addresses, and the prominence of many invited guests.—Stand- 
ard-Union, Brooklyn, New York. 


....Mr. Bowen has made it a rule that each distinguished 
speaker invited to attend shall put his acceptance in writing, 
and as a conscquence he has a priceless and exceedingly inter- 


esting collection of autograph letters bearing signatures of 
many-of the best known and most powerful men in the country. 
— Windham County Standard. 


.... 1 beg to congratulate you on what you have accomplished in 
twenty-one years for old Woodstock, old Windham County, the 
Nutmeg State, and our country. It is impossible to estimate it; 


and [am going back to Washington to boast more than ever 
before about the men of Windham County. —Letter from Ep- 
WARD W. WHITTAKER. 


.... Partisan politics is out of place in a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. Ona that day of all days the partisan should be lost in 
the citizen, the country stand above party. Democracy can be 
glorified on some other occasion in Tammany Hall, and Repub- 
licanism be praised on some other day at Woodstock.—New Ha- 
ven News. 

.... The most noteworthy of the many patriotic celebrations 
of the glorious Fourth which have been inaugurated by Henry 
©. Bowen took place at Roseland Park this year. Despite the 
rain, which set in early, more than 5,00 ple were present 
when the exercises began.— The Press, New York. 


....A charming incident connected with the day was the 
planting of an elm, to be called the McKinley Elm, and to see 


the blushes of the Major. who has faced without sbrinking all 
sorts of critical conditions. both on the field and on the stump. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPkwW, in the Tribune. 


.... Independence Day was celebrated at Henry C. Bowen's 
country seat at ‘Voodstock in the usual manner, bya gather- 
ing of celebrities to greet the people from the surrounding coun- 


try and address them on the topics of the day.—The Journal, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


.... It was a typical, old-fashioned Fourth of July celebration 
in a small country town, and the auditors were sturdy yeomen 


whose ancestors for generations have cultivated tne stony lands 
of the New England States.—Demucrat and Chronicle, Rochester , 


....Mr. Bowen may take to himself the credit of having given 
the people, this Fourth, something varied, brief, applicable and 
something that has fed in a remarkable way the springs of the 
highest patroitism.—The Hartford Post. 

....One feature of the day was the lack of politics Majo 
McKinley said he was not present to make a tariff speech or 


talk politics. He did not think that was appropriate for the 
Fourth of July.—The Press, New York. 


....The true-blue patriotism with which Major McKinley is 


surcharged is good enough for any citizen, Republican or Demc- 
crat. There 18 no mistake in accepting the hand of such an 
American,—The Hartford Post. 


....Mr. Bowen’s house is the center of a generous hospitality 
ard tbe grounds are elaborately prepared for the festivities of 
the day and the pyrotechnic display of the evening.—Standard- 
Union, Brooklyn, New York. . 

....As is the custom, the Fourth was patriotically observed 


in Woodstock, speakers of national prominence being present 
at the celebration in Roseland Park.—Philadelphia Press. 


.... The celebration at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., the 


home of Henry C. Bowen, of the New York INDEPENDENT, was 
as hearty as ever.— The Observer, New York. 


.... Por years Mr. Bowen has been doing this sort of thing, but 


this year he surpassed in the magnificent celebration all previous 
efforts.— The Morning Journal, New York. 


-.--The perennial patriotism of Woodstock was never more 
exuberantly and agreeably manifested than yesterday.—New 
Yurk Recorder. 


_.....Major McKinoley was the central figure of the day, and 
was received with a terrific ovation.— New York Advertiser. 





....Potitics were not thought of, and herein was the strength 
of the presentation.— Tne Hartford Post, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


Ir we give unusual space this week to the report of 
the International Congregational Council there is good 
reason for it. The body of churches represented de- 
serves it, altho it lags somewhat behind the Anglican, 
Presbyterian and Methodist bodies in gathering its 
clans from all the world, and proclaiming its denomi- 
national ecumenicity. 

The Congregational churches have a record of which 
they need not be ashamed. They began as the reforma- 
tion of a Reformation. What Luther's Reformation did 
fer doctrine that Congregationalism essayed to do for 
church government. It claimed to give the original 
polity of the apostolic churches, while it gave absolute 
democracy, tempered only by fellowship. It thus be- 
came a ferment in State as well as the protest of Protest- 
aptism in the Church, Its record vaturally followed. 
It gave to. England Oliver Cromwell and John Milton, 
and the Commonwealth of their day, the most glorious 
and formative period in English history. But while Eng- 
land was not ripe for it, and could not keep it, it gave to 
America, New England, and all its theology and all its 
colleges, and that total of influence out of which bas 
come American freedom, the abolition of slavery, and 
the new nation that has risen out of the war. No one 
now finds the origins of the United States anywhere 
else than in the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock. The reason is that the Mayflower colony brought 
religious fervor, democracy, and a zeal for education, 
no one of which might have been permanent, but the 
combination of which was irresistible. This it is which 
has made New England the mother of States, an influ- 
ence controlling when the form of Congregationalism 
was lost, but not its spirit. 

In England the Restoration followed the brief period 
of the Commonwealth, and Nonconformity, of which 

_ Congregationalism remains the representative, suffered 
an eclipse, except in Scotland, to rise again, when the 
ebb of religious faith bad passed, and to give to Eng- 
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land all its refortas in Government and its chief im- 
pulses to active religious life. It is out of Nonconformi- 
ty, led by Congregationalism, supported and sometimes 
sfirpassed by the Presbyterian, Baptist and Metho- 
dist bodies of Churches that missions for the poor at 
home and the heathen abroad have arisen in Great 
Britain ; and to-day every Liberal and every humani- 
tarian movement finds its originators and its best sup- 
porters among the English Nonconformists, to whom 
one instinctively looks to utter the conscience of Eng- 
land; and in this great company of Christian men the 
Congregationalists occupy no second rapk. 

This is a Council. When Pan-Methodism or Pan- 
Presbyterianism, or Pan-Anglicism meets, it has to be 
as a Council, without authority, for the separate de- 
nominations in each sisterhood refuse to submit to the 
government of the whole, altho each in its own fellow- 
ship supports its own strict polity. But the Council is 
the native breath of Congregationalism. Afl it ever 
does anywhere is to consult and never to rule. A very 
weak, inconclusive polity, its critics say; but yet it is 
pot weak, so long as its advice has reason, and it is not 
ashamed. These consultations in London will infuse 
and inflame good purpose, and that is enough. 

Congregationalism, in its conferences in London this 
week and next, has something besides boasting to do. 
It can seriously consider some failures and some birth- 
rights lost. In Eogland it must share with Episcopacy 
the blame of not filling the lack which made Methodism 
necessary. We do not speak of the great Baptist frater- 
nity, for that is only Congregationalism in another form, 
that has adapted itself even better, in this country, to the 
needs of the poor. The two denominations are identical 
in polity, and in England are scarcely distinguishable. 
Congregationalism had no birthright in England, and 
the uprising of Freedom which dethroned Charles I was 
soon put dewn with the execution of the Regicides and 
the restoration of Charles II. Butin this country Con- 
gregationalism, while transmitting its spirit, has frit- 
tered away its own supremacy: First, with the weak- 
ness which too conscious social and intellectual su- 
periority always develops, it neglected its own poor 
in New England, and made room for Methodists 
and Baptists. Then, it made a present, for a hundred 
years, of all its young settlers of the forests and 
prairies of New York, New Jersey, Obio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois to Presbyterianism, contributing 
to it vigor and life. Then, through the fault of its 
spiritual decline, it gave Harvard College, and almost 
gave New England itself to the Unitarians, and 
actually allowed Unitarianism to take a firm 
grip of the entire literary production of the United 
States. Here were terrible, almost fatal blunders. But 
Congregationalism had life. With Wisconsin it began 
to reclaim what it had given to Presbyterianism, tho too 
late to recover its numerical superiority. It recovered 
New England from the Unitarians, and left them a 
feeble fragment. It originated missions, home and 
foreign, and taught the lesson to other denominations, 
It lost Harvard, but it established a score of other col- 
leges, and has set the lesson and type of education for 
the whole country. 

Congregationalism stands for self-government, for 
liberty, for freedom in the faith and in theState. Con- 
gregationalism believes in the sufficiency of discussion 
and study to support the truth. It is loyal to the Word 
of God and it understands—imperfectly as we all do— 
but it yet understands what are the duties of the Church 
to the unevangelized, the ignorant andthe poor. Con- 
gregationalism will not be behind, we believe, in find- 
ing the settlement of the problems that confront us in 
the future, for it is loyal to God and intensely earnest 
in the pursuit of all new and old learning. This Coun- 
cil brings together a noble body of representative men, 
and its deliberations are worth the careful consideration 
of all of every faith. 


0 « —____ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MISSION FIELD. 





THE glimpses of mission life and work which we give 
this week are interesting, not only from their vivid- 
ness, but from the testimony that they bear to the con- 
tinuance of characteristics which in the opinion ef not 
afew have disappeared from the experiences of labor- 
ers in the foreign field, The China letters tell of the fa- 
natical outbreaks of Wuhu and Nganking, where not 
orly property but life were at the mercy of a mob that 
was held in check only by the forces of a Government 
which, as is well known, does not cherish any great 
love for foreigners, but which feels the pressure of the 
presence of foreign gunboats. They emphasize also the 
opportunities offered by sections where as yet there is 
little work done, wide fields being unoccupied, and tell 
of the weakening of idol worship under the kindly help 
of Christians in times of sorrow and of pain. 

From Japan come items illustrating the hold that the 
native churches are getting upon the work of evangel- 
izing their own country, and the need felt for a more 
numerous and more thoroughly educated native minis- 
try; and setting forth the quiet yet fundamental work 
done by women in the homes whence are to come the 
men who shall place Japan in her true place among the 
nations of the earth. 


The wondrous work among the Telugus appears as the 
direct fulfillment of the Master’s words: “To the poor 
the Gospel is preached,” yet with the effect of leaving 
them no longer poor, the satisfying of spiritual hunger 
having a direct result in exemption from disease ang 
the building up ofa higher grade of life, which is already 
minimizing the differences of caste and paving the way 
for a new work among those who have hitherto held 
aloof from fear of pollution, When the Sudras come 
into the Kingdom, will Christian missionaries be ready 
to receive them? The answer comes from Ceylon, 
where the son of a native pastor, knowing well the pri- 
vations of a minister’s life, takes up his father’s mantle 
in a simple ordination service. 

From Burma come tidings of the efforts of the Buddh- 
ist priesthood, thoroughly alarmedfor the continuance 
of their own power to stir anew the faith in Gautama, 

Tn Congo Free State the effects of foreign domination 
in stirring national independence and arousing a spirit 
of hostility only less violent than that in China, are 
becoming apparent, and the dangers of missionary pio- 
neering are proving that the spirit of Judson has not 
left the missionaries of the great Society that owed its 
existence to his influence. Far away from the Congo, 
from the fever lands of West Africa, come tidings too of 
a devoted woman, who was only too anxious to go 
alone, if she could have no associate, to give to those 
not so far removed from her in kin the message that she 
had been taught in our own Fisk University. 

Then we turn north to Turkey, and read of the needs 
of the village on the Black Sea Coast, in the heart of 
the Kurdish Mountains, and under the shadow of the 
inscriptions that tell of ancient Armenian kings; and we 
learn that as old churches, so long hostile to any inno- 
vations, are feeling the breath of life and are lay- 
ing down their weapons of hostility, the doors are open- 
ing wider than ever. Shall the churches let them close 
because they will not furnish means to keep them open? 

But not only does the old continent send its messages, 
Right at ovr door are places of which we know too lit- 
tle, and from them come tidings of influences already at 
work molding our neighbors into Christian communi- 
ties. Mexico sends an urgent appeal. Guatemala tells 
of the commencement of a work which shall ere long 
make the repeated tidings of revolution impossible, 
because men have learned to live at peace with one 
another; while from the Bahamas we learn that the 
Congo has its counterpart at our very doors, Alaska, 
too, furnishes its story of patient endurance, wise teach- 
ing and heroic action, certainly not less notable than 
those that have come from any land. 

So we cover the wide sweep of the Church in its effort 
to obey the Master’s commande. We would that we 
could transfer these letters, postmarks and all, instead 
of printiug them, and impress on every member of our 
churches the lessons that they teach, lessons of patience, 
of faith, of courage, of self-sacrifice. But the letters 
that we publish do not give the whole story as it comes 
out in private notes sacred from the public eye, telling of 
men and women cutting down their own slender allow- 
ance that tteir native brethren may be retained in the 
service of the Church; of veterans in the service resign- 
ing their commissions, because the churches cannot af- 
ford to support both them and the native pastors, and 
feeling that the pastor can do more than they can. Such 
appeals ought not to be necessary, and we believe would 
not be did all realize the actual condition. 


- 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR COUNCIL. 


Is the crown passing from the men to the women and 
the youth, or why is it that our missionary societies now 
get nearly half their income from the former, while the 
latter have, during the past week, held in Minneapolis 
the Jargest religious convention that has ever met in 
this country, and a much larger one than any political 
party was ever able to bring together? 

Over the origin of the Society of Christian Endeavor 
there hangs no obscurity. It was in the parson- 
age of the Williston Congregational Church, in Port- 
land, Me., and so lately as the second of February, 1881, 
that the first society of Christian Endeavor was orgat- 
ized by the pastor, the Rev. Francis E. Clark, sixty of 
the young people of whose church had come at his re- 
quest, and were the first to sign the now familiar 
pledges. The name was a happy one, and was, perhaps, 
suggested by the name given by Dr. Eggleston to the 
Brooklyn Church of the Christian Endeavor, of which 
he became pastor shortly after he left the editorial ser- 
vice of THE INDEPENDENT. 

During the last three months of 1881 five other 
churches organized societies in five different States. In 
June, 1883, a conference was held representing 56 s0ci- 
eties, with 2,870 enrolled members; the next year 150 
societies were reported, with 8,905 members in 21 States 
and Canada. In 1885 the Convention secured a charter, 
and appointed a salaried secretary to give his time to 
its interests. The next year there were 850 societies 
represented in all our Jeading denominations, and 50,000 
members, and The Golden Rule was made their orga.. 
The increase now went on almost too rapidly to be reg- 
istered. In 1890 the annual Convention in St. Louis 
showed 660,000 members of 18,000 societies, and this 








year that number is increased to about 900,000. 
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Meanwhile, during the lasc year or two the success 
of this purely uusectarian and interdenominational soci- 
ety has stirred up several of the denominations to 
establish kindred societies of their own. Chief of these 
is the Methodist Epworth League, now in its second 
year, which has over four thousand societies and which 
has drawn off a large number from the Christian En- 
deavor Society, altho there are over two thousand still 
remaining. The Baptist Young People’s Union has just 
held its first convention in Chicago, and they are 
numerous and enthusiastic. The United Brethren have 
their Young People’s Christian Union with 295 societies, 
and other denominations follow in their wake. But the 
Society of Caristian Endeavor knows no sect,and does its 
best to unite all Coristians in its common Christian fel- 
lowship. 

The merit of all these societies is in their pledge. 
Never has the value of a pledge been so wonderfully 
illustrated. The members make one central promise, 
that they will attend the meetings and will take some 
part other than singing. It may be a word of exhorta- 
tion or a prayer, or it may be the repeating of a verse in 
Scripture, or to ask a question; but some contribution 
must be made. It is, therefore, educating to both young 
men and young women, and is supplying to the churches 
anactive and efficient body of young members educated 
in Christian work, The Christian Endeavor Society is 
the active working right band of the Church, not its 
brain, but ready to do what the brain will direct, and 
that is an unwise pastor who will not keepit usefully 
busy. me 
MR. WANAMAKER’S CONNECTION WITH THE 

KEYSTONE BANK. 


Tue enemies of Mr. Wanamaker make much of his 
connection with the ruined Keystone Bank, in Phila- 
delphia. The wrecking of the hank was a sbocking 
crime, and those concerned in it have become so infam- 
ous that any name associated with theirs is apt to suffer 
in the estimation of hasty critics. This makes it quite 
possible to do great injustice toa prominent man like 
Mr. Wanamaker. His high public position as Postmast- 
er General only adds to the avidity with which his polit- 
ical adversaries seize upon occasions like this to discredit 
him, if possible. 

It ought not to be necessary to remind anybody that 
Mr. Wanamaker did nothing morally wrong in having 
a business and personal account in the Keystone Na- 
tional Bank, which was near his store ; that he was not 
morally culpable for knowing Lucas and Marsh, who 
were officers of it, or Bardsley, who was City Treasurer ; 
that it was not unnatural or criminal in him to receive 
favors from a bapk in which his deposits at times 
amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars ; that if, 
for any reason he became uneasy about the future of 
the bank, and gradually reduced his deposits, he was 
not guilty of a prudence which was criminal ; that it 
was not even reprehensible in him to enter into a legiti- 
mate business speculation with Lucas, whom be had 
long known, end of whom neither he nor the public 
knew anything wrong until after his death. We say it 
ought not to be necessary to show that Mr. Wanamaker 
cannot be rationally condemned for such things as these. 
If he is co be condemned it must be on evidence good 
and sufficient. Is there such evidence? But first let us 
see what he is charged with. 

1, It is said that, receiving from Lucas 2,516 fraudu- 
lent shares of the Keystone bank stock, in lieu of 
money which Lucas should have furnished for their 
joint investment, Wanamaker, after he was informed 
that it was fraudulent refused to surrender it, but tried 
to get money for it, first from the bank, afterward from 
the Lucas estate. He denies that he ever demanded 
payment from the bank. He admits that he did ask it 
from the Lucas estate, and certainly he had a rigbt to 
do this, He declares that he did not know it was 
fraudulent until Marsh, Lucas’s successor, told him that 
it was an overissue, Afterward when there was a 
thought of re-organizing the bank Marsh and two other 
gentlemen, including the attorney of the Lucas estate, 
visited him in Washington to see if he were Willing to 
surrender his stock fer this purpose. He says he re- 
fused unless he were paid for it. Wag this wrong? He 
held it as collateral, and it represented a large sum of 
Money he had advanced; was it strange that he should 
want to get part of the money back if possible? 

2. It is charged that when he said on his examination, 
June 8, 1891, that he was not instrumental in delaying, 
to the extent of one minute, the closing of the bank, or 
the appointment of a receiver, he said what was not 
true. It is not asserted that he tried in any way to pre- 
vent the closing.of the bank : but a couple of telegrams 
sent by him from the Post Office Department to the 
Comptroller of the Currency are produced, to show that 
he sought to delay the appointment of a receiver. He 
admits the telegrams, but says he only transmitted them 
by request, as is customary between the Departments in 
Washington, and gives letters from Comptroller Lacey 
and Assistant Secretary Nettleton, of the Treasury De- 
partment, saying that they so received the telegrams 
and that asa matter of fact, Mr. Wanamaker did not in- 
fluence the delay in any way. 

3. After Mr, Wanamaker had denied ever owning a 
tingle abare of the stock of the bank, it was found in 





the books of the bank that certificates for a large num- 
ber of shares stood in his name, in addition to those of 
the Lucas transaction. Mr. Wanamaker explained how 
these certificates came to bear hs name. Five of them 
were used by him to get a loan from the Girard Trust 
Company, of which he was a director, for Mr. Lucas. 
He did not own a dollar of the stock, nor have any in- 
terest whatever in the transaction. He proved this by 
proper vouchers. The other five certificates standing in 
his name were, he says, never possessed by him, and 
never used by him. The fact that they are not indorsed 
by him proves that. He reiterates most emphatically 
that he never held a dollar of stock of the bank, and it 
seems to us that his explanation is reasonable and satis- 
factory. Ofcourse we can only give here the barest 
outline of tue case. We cannot go into details to show 
how one fact and one explanation fits into another. 

There remains to be considered what Bardsley says 
about Mr. Wanamaker in interviews with one of the 
editors of The Public Ledger. These interviews, which 
were obtained while Bardsley lay in prison awaitiug sen- 
tence, were not published by the Ledger because they re- 
flected on other public men besides Mr. Wanamaker and 
were entirely unsupported by evidence. By request 
they were submitted to the Council’s investigating ccm- 
mittee, and by the committee given out for publication. 

Bardsley says that Marsh told him at one time that 
Wanamaker wanted a loan of $200,000 from the bank 
and must haveit right away. Marsh urged Bardsley to 
let the bank have the money, and Bardsley says he did 
and that Wanamaker got it. Against this charge Mr. 
Wanamaker replies by an emphatic denial that he ever 
had such a transaction, and asks that his books and the 
books of the bank be examined for proof, 

This charge, it should be remembered, was made by a 
self-confessed criminal awaiting sentence against a man 
whose character for honesty has never been impeached, 
It is in conflict with Bardsley’s statement to the Court 
that he never had any transactions with Mr. Wanamaker 
and did not know that the Keystone Bank had. More- 
over, Bardsley, when he understood that bis interviews 
were to be given tothe public, and before he had seen 
them, wrote a letter to his counsel, which was published 
simultaneously with the interviews, in which he says, 
referring to his interviewer: 

“T told him some of the things I had heard, but told 

him very plainly that I did not know the trath of any of 
the things we spoke of.”’ 
One other fact should be given as bearing on the credi- 
bility of Bardsley’s statements in the interviews. They 
implicate half a dozen prominent men, including Col. 
A. K, McClure, who has responded with a flat denial, 
two judges and others, whom nobody thinks of con- 
demning on the unsupported word of a criminal. 

It certainly is not fair, therefore, not to accept Mr. 
Wanamaker’s denial as sufficient, until the charge 
against him is supported by proof. 
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THE EXECUTIONS AT SING SING. 


Four murderers were executed at Sing Sing, one morn- 
ing last week, quickly, skillfully, humanely. It was 
done by electricity. The success of this new mode of 
taking lives forfeited by the law is now fully demon- 
strated; and, as Governor Hill remarks, it ‘‘ has come to 
stay.” 

The first execution under the new law was that of 
Kemmler, which was conducted last year at Auburn. 
The scientific testimony given of that case represented 
it as successful; but the press, which had no representa- 
tive at all in the death chamber, gave such harrowing 
details of the scenes alleged to have occurred therein, 
that not a:few have been in doubt whether hanging were 
not after all preferable, as more humane and certain. 
There was, accordingly, much talk of repealing the law 
substituting the electric chair for the gallows; but pub- 
lic opinion would not allow this, and the Legislature 
adjourned without having even discussed the matter. 

The second test, at Sing Sing, last week was evi- 
dently better conducted. A stronger and steadier cur- 
rent was assured, and the arrangements were made as 
perfect as poesible even in the smallest details. Those 
who witnessed the executions—representatives of the 
law and of science—declare that they were perfectly 
successful. Death in each case was painless and 1n- 
stantaneous, and there were no revolting scenes, such as 
the excluded reporter imagined as taking place. The 
warden took the utmost pains to guard against the pres- 
ence of intruders, and deserves praise for the dignified 
and efficient manner in which he performed the un- 
welcome duties imposed on him. The press has roundly 
scored him for refusing the privileges and information 
which its representatives demanded of him; but the 
law forbids the publication of descriptions of execu- 
tions, and it would certainly not have been quite right 
for the warden to give the press the facility for doing 
what the law commands it not to do. Moreover the 
law prescribes that besides the warden or his agent 
two physicians, twelve witnesses, a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, the District Attorney, the Sheriff of 
the county, shall be invited; and that no others 
shall be present except spiritual counselors of the con- 








demned, and seven deputies to assist the warden or his 
agent. This is quite sufficient to justify the warden 














in refusing to admit the reporters. As the law de- 
ciares that no details of executions shall be published, 
the warden was also quite right in refusing to give them. 
This provision of the law, we have never regarded as 
wise. The purpose in view is certainly most com- 
mendable. It is not for the public good that sena- 
tional accounts of the last scenes in the lives of con- 
demned murderers should be paraded in thecolumns of 
the public press; but it is scarcely possible that any 
newspaper could be convicted for the violation of this 
section. The efficiency of law in securing this end 
lies ravher in providing, as it does, for private exe- 
cutions, than in punishing the press for publishing 
accounts of them. 

The public, unquestionably, has a strong desire to 
know something of the details of the executions. It is 
a new method of taking life, and there is a natural 
curiosity concerning its operation. This curiosity was 
partially allayed in the Kemmler vase by the pubiica- 
tion of a report, by the physicians present, of the results 
of the autopsy. Perhaps this act was, under the law, 
a misdemeanor, but it seemed to those in authority to 
be an absolute necessity that the public should have the 
knowledge in order that public sentiment might be 
formed in support of the law, or in favor of its repeal, 
as the facts warranted. It would have been wise if the 
framers of the law had provided for an authoritative 
publication, for a limited number of cases, of such facts 
concerning the operation of the new system, as would 
suftice toshow whether it is efficacious and humane. 
After a few cases had been thus reported scientifically, 
the public might be wisely denied any further informa- 
tion of executions than the simple fact of their taking 
place. That is all the public has need to know. 

This much appears to be established by the executions 
at Sing Sing, altho we have as yet, no official report of 
results. It is by no means sure that we will have; but 
we know that in less than two hours four men, includ- 
ing the giant Japanese ruffian, were successively exe- 
cuted, withuut any occurrences more revolting than 
killing itself must necessarily be. Hanging 1s a barbar- 
ous form of taking life. Electricity is quieter and 
quicker, parting soul and body with an instantaneous 
shock. It commends itself, therefore, to our refined 
civilization, and it will gradually come into use in all 
the States where capital punishment is inflicted. 


» 
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THE DECAY OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 


THE REV. J. H. Heuser, Editor of The American Ee- 
clesiastical Review, writes us from Overbrook, Penn.: 





Your issue of July 2d contains a lengthy critique of a 
book printed in the Irish language at Rome, in 1676. The 
reviewer, after translating the Preface and in general 
commending the style of *““Lucerna Fidelium,” which is 
the title of the book, asks: ‘‘ Why was not a second edition 
of it published? and when the language in whichit was 
written began to decline, why wasit not translated into 
English? These are questions that cannot be honestly 
answered without throwing the blame on the Roman 
Catholic Church and saying that it desired the extinction 
of the language the people of Ireland had spoken for 
thousand of years,”’ etc. 

The facts are: 1. lt was practically impossible for the 
Roman Propaganda to publish a second edition of the said 
book. 2. If it had been possible it would hardly have been 
advisable. 3. The Roman authorities did everything in 
their power to promote the cultivation of the Irish lan- 
guage against the most cruel and persistent efforts of the 
Protestant Government of England to extingnish that lan- 
guage which proved the strongest tie not only to the inde- 
pendence but to the old faith of the Irish people. 

At the period in which the “ Lucerna Fidelium” was 
published there existed in England a law which made the 
printing of books in the Irish language a crime equivalent 
to high treason. Forthe evidence ef the fact that this law 
was actually in force about that time [{ can only refer the 
reader to the recently published documents contained in 
the Spicilegium Ossoriense and to Bellesheim’s excellent 
work onthe Irish Church of which the last volume has 
just appeared in Germany. Up to the year 1674 the Catho- 
lics of Lreland were subject to the most harassing persecu- 
tion. In the following year there was a temporary lull in 
the outrages committed under the guise of defending the 
liberties of the King against the claims of the Irish Catho- 
lics. This peace lasted for four years. It was during its 
second year that the Roman authorities, who had anxi- 
ously watched the condition of the persecuted Irish Uatho- 
lics, sent them not only temporary relief in their dire 
necessities, but had this book printed for them in their own 
language, so that they might not lose sight of their con- 
soling faith when it was impossible for them to procure 
such books in their native country. If we remember that 
in order to supply this want the Roman Propaganda had 
to act without delay (since it was well understood that the 
persecution had ceased only temporarily) and that the type 
used for the book had to be especially cast andthe whole 
to be done at the expense of the Propaganda, then we won- 
der how any one can conelude that Rome wanted to sup- 
press the Irish language. 

It is plain, then, why there was no second edition. Prob 
ably the first issue had never been exhausted, and the law 
which forbade not only the printing but the keeping and 
circulating of Irish books went into full force shortly af- 
terward. Of what earthly use then could it have been for 
Rome to print a second edition? Nor would it have been 
advisable te do so. The work served well enough for an 
emergency, such as existed when Father O’Malloy was 





called on to compose a book of instruction for his country- 
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men at home who were without the most necessary means 
by which to keep the doctrines of theirreligion alive. But 
it was not a book to reprint in later times when there 
could bave been found a better master of the language. 
The writer himself says in his preface that owing to his de- 
fegtive knowledge of the idiom, he is doubtful wkether he 
may not have gone “ astray in doctrine.” ‘‘We are not 
strong in the Gaelic language, having been from the age of 
a student not near [Gaelic] books.’”? These are his own 
words, but he does not seem to fear that his countrymen 
will be misled from their own good faith by such defects, 
Hence, it may be said that the book is remarkable simply 
from the circumstances under which it was produced, and it 
would have been absurd to translate it into English so long 
as there were contemporary writers like Digby and others 
who supplied the needs of those who were able to read these 
works. 

But allow me to trespass a little further on your space to 
show how anxious the ecclesiastical authorities who re- 
ceived their inspiration at this time from the Roman Prop- 
aganda were to keep alive the use of the Irish language for 
the purpose of guarding the faith of the people. 

In 1660 a Synod was secretly held “in a certain place of 
refuge.’”’ The object was that as far as possible means be 
adopted whereby the scattered clergy might be enabled to 
minister to the wants of the people amid the trying cir- 
cumstances. One of the decrees enjoined upon all those 
who were preparing for the active service of the priesthood 
at that time was to make themselves masters of the Irish 
language both in writing and speaking. The names of the 
clergy present at this assembly as well as the decrees may 
be found in Bellesheim’s monumental work, Vol. II, p. 
542, The same decrees are still in substance embodied in 
the Provincial Councils of Tuam; and notably that of print- 
ing catechisms in the Irish language. 1 have before me the 
coostitutions of that province, dated 1858, which are signed 
by the Cardinal Prefect of the Roman Propaganda. The 
obligation of baving the Irish language cultivated for the 
spiritual benefit of emigrants, still extends to some of the 
colonies where the people speaking that tongue are very 
numerous. 

I trust that these facts may tend to soften the preju- 
dice of your reviewer who 1s probably better informed on 
other literary subjects than those which bear on Irish 
Church history. 


In reply to Father Heuser’s letier we will say, that 
there never was a law passed by the English Parliament 
making it ‘equivalent to high treason” to print bouks 
in the Irish language. The only parliamentary enact- 
ment against the lish language passed by English au- 
thority was passed by the notorious Parliament of Kil- 
kenny, in 1364, more than a century before the Reforma 
tion; but this act wasintended only for the English 
Pale, or that small portion of Ireland then under Eng- 
lish domination, and was designed to prevent the rapid 
Hibernicizing of the descendants of English settlers 
that was then taking place. Is failed completely in 
achieving the ends interded; for almost the whole An- 
glo-lrish population became Irish in speech and habits, 
and remained so until the time of El-zabeth. It would 
have been madness for England to enact a law against 
the Irish language down to the seventeenth century, for 
not only was it the language of the whole Irish people, 
but the language of most of those who were not only of 
English descent but who were supporters of English 
domination in Ireland, The Fitzgeralds and Butlers 
were the two Anglo-Irish families that were the chief 
representatives of English power in Ireland for centu- 
riee; yet it isa well ascertained fact that Irish and not 
English was the language almost solely heard in their 
halle, It would have been the extreme of folly for the 
English Government to persecute a language that was 
the home-speech in the halls of its most loyal vassels in 
Ireland. It is not likely that when the Government of 
Queen Elizabeth set aside a sum of money to cast Irish 
type in order to print the Bible in Irish, and when Bish- 
op Bedel was sent to Ireland to translate it into Irish, 
the same Government would make it ‘‘a crime ¢quiva- 
lent to high treason ” to print books in that language. 

A better master of Gaelic than Father O’Molloy, author 
of the *Lucerna Fidelium,” would have been hard to 
find. We must put down his saying that he ‘‘ was not 
strong ia Gaelic,” which Father Heuser quotes from our 
review, to his modesty, for his work has become a text- 
book for Irish grammarians, It and Keating’s ‘* History 
of’Ireland” are regarded by Irish scholars as the two 
great classic works in modern Irish. This is proved by 
Q Donovan’s Irish grammar; for, next to Keating’s 
History, he quotes more phrases from the *‘Lucerna Fi- 
delium” than from any other book in modern Gaelic. 

All Protestants admit and deplore the cruel and fool- 
ish: persecutions to which the Catholics of Ireland were 
so long subjected. They were persecuted for their re- 
ligion, but not for their language. Books teaching 
Catholic doctrine were prevented by law from being 
published in English or in Irish down to about the mid- 
die of the last century. When freedom to worship was 
grant d to Catholics in Ireland, about the time of the 
American Revolution, the book under notice could 
have been republished with more profit to Catholics than 
when it was first issued; for in 1676 there were only a 
inillion of people speaking Irish in Ireland, but in 1776 
there were over three millions, 

The Irish, of all peoples in Europe, have been the most 
subservient to their Church,and of all peoples in Europe, 
they were the first to give up the use of their national 
language. 1f their Church had fostered Irish in Ireland 
as it has fostered French in Lower Canada, Irish would 





be now as much the language of Irelani as French is of 
Lower Canada. 

It is not alone in Ireland that the Catholic Church has 
shown its desire to let the Irish language die a natural 
death. Mr. Heuser speaks of the ‘‘obligation of having 
the Trish language cultivated for the spiritual benefit of 
emigrants,” as still extending to some of the colonies. 
That obligation certainly does not extend to the United 
States, where there are more Irish speakers than in any 
other country in the world, not excepting Ireland; for 
in thirty years, as far as cun be discovered, there 
has been only one sermon preached in Irish in any great 
center of Irish population in America. That sermon 
was preached in Roston in 1880, by a Father O'Callaghan. 
So rare a thing was it to hear an Irish sermon preached 
in a Catholic church in America that the Irish of 
Worcester, Mase., bired a special railway car and over a 
hundred of them traveled forty miles to Boston in order 
to hear it! 

Mr. Heuser says the Provincial Councils of Tuam, in 
Ireland, decreed in 1858 that steps should be taken for 
printing catechisms in the Irish language. It is very 
likely that such a decree was passed; but if it was, it 
was the influence of Archbishop MacHale, the only 
Irish Catholic prelate that during the last century has 
taken any real interest in the preservation of the Irish 
language, that caused such a decree to be passed. His 
successor, Archbishop MacEvilly, has abolished the 
Irish chair in Tuam, in the College of St. Jarlaths, and 
discouraged the speaking and cultivation of Irish gen- 
erally. 

These facts we commend to Father Heuser, who evi- 
dently is not an Irish priest, and is not as well up in 
matters connected with Ireland as he might be, esp:- 
cially its Church history. 





Editorial Votes. 


INSTEAD of thirty-two pages, we give our readers forty- 
four this week. We do not require every one to read the 
long report of the International Congregational Council ; 
but a great many of our readers will be very much inter- 
ested in it, and it is for them that we add the twelve pages 
this week. Dr. Bradford has done us a great service in this 
report. We publish poems by Richard Hovey, a young 





and promising writer, Charles K. Gaines, and R. K. Mun 
kittrick. A. Tolman Smith raises the question how far 
inebriety is a disease ; Prof. Rufus B. Richardson gives an 
accouut of a trip over the lines of Northern Greece ; Ed- 
mund Gosse continues his gossip in a library; Helen E. 
Smith tells of society thirty years ago in New York ; Kate 
Upson Clark has a charming account of a summer tripin 
the White mountains; James Payn offers some English 
notes; Maurice Thompson tells of a noble Negro of a cen- 
tury ago; S. H. Wilder discusses Mr. Spencer’s material- 
ism; and Susan Hayes Ward describes the Bowdoin College 
Art Collection. The stories are by Charles B. Davis, Sid- 
ney Dayre, and Agnes L. Carter. 


As our readers know, there is a National Reform Associa 
tion, whose object it is to have God recognized in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but it is not so well known 
that this Association, which has scores of distinguished 
names loosely attached toit and printed in its list of offi- 
cers, originated in the Reformed Presbyterian or Scotch 
Covenanter Churcb, or rather, a branch of it, one of 
the smallest of all the “split Ps,’”? and growing daily 
smaller, now that it is busily engaged in expelling all 
its ministers who think its members should not be for- 
bidden to exercise the right of the ballot. Itis the special and 
peculiar principle of this denomination that the State is 
a personality, and bas the same duty to recogn'ze and wor- 
ship God and Jesus Christ as has an individual, and that so 
long as the State refuses to doit votingisasin. The seven 
young men who were lately expelled suffered because they 
expressed the opinion that the law expell ng members from 
the Church for voting should be modified. Now the work- 
ing members of the National Reform Association all belong 
to this Covenanter Church; and itis interesting to see what 
position they took in the expulsion of these seven young 
men. D McAllister, D.D., and R. J. George, D.D., are both 
secretaries of the Association, and were both prosecutors of 
these young men. Dr. McAllister was moderator of the 
presbytery which condemned them, and then represented 
presbytery as prosecutor before the Synod. The Associa- 
tion has two newspaper organs, The Christian Statesman 
of Philadelphia, and The Christian Nation, of this city. 
Both papers have opposed the young men and indorsed 
their expulsion, and The Christian Nation has given page 
after page to attacks upon them. Mr. R. C. Wylie, Trav- 
eling Secretary of the Association, has written articleafter 
article against them. We mention these facts to open the 
eyes of good men of other denominations, like Felix R. 
Brunot, President, and others, who give their names to the 
Association, but few of whom are ever seen on its plat- 
form. The whole active efficiency of the Association is 
Covenanter, and most of the money comes from that 
source ; and what it would do if it could have its way and 
rule the State after its ideas may be judged from its perse- 
cution of its young ministers who are not willing to for- 
bid everyvedy to vote. 


THE report which has found its way to the press that a 
colored man, the Rev. Mr. Sanders, editor of the Presby- 
terian paper in North Carolina, has been elected President 


————. 


of Biddle University, and that as a consequence all the 
white professors but one have resigned, is not quite correct, 
It is a fact that Dr. Sanders has been elected in place of 
President Johnson resigned, butit is not a fact that any of 
the other professors have resigned. Biddle University, 
at Charlotte, N. C., is supported by the Freedmen’s 
Board of the Presbyterian Church, North, and that Board 
names the faculty to the trustees of the institution, which 
usually elects them as nominated. For some reason the 
Freedmen’s Board decided on an entire re-organization of 
the institution and nominated Dr. Sanders as President, 
The chairs of all the other white professors were declared 
vacant, and four of them were re-elect d. The trustees ac- 
cepted and indorsed this action at their last meeting, June 
17th, at Charlotte. We understand that in re-electing 
these four men their departments of teaching were very 
materially changed without consulting them, and that ap. 
pointments were made for but a single year. It may be 
that the new elections will not be accepted. We think it 
likely. But we are informed that this is not at all because 
the new president is a colored man. There have been one 
or two colored men previously acting as professors, and 
Dr. Grimke, a very intelligent colored clergyman of Wash. 
ington, has been elected to one of thechairs. There has 
been no unwillingness on the part of the white professors 
to serve with colored associates, but it is possible that if, 
distinguished and able ex-president of the Western Reserve 
College now finds himself transferred suddenly from the 
department of theology to that of homiletics and English 
literature without warniog, and with a tenure of only a 
year, he may think that reason enough for declining to a- 
cept. The Freedmen’s Board is one of those boards which 
have in times past called fora great deal of oversight at 
the meeting of the General Assembly. 





SINCE the death of Hannibal Hamlin a controvery bas 
sprung up as to whether Mr. Lincoln was or was not op- 
posed to his re-nomination as Vice-President 1m 1864. Mr. 
Jobn G. Nicolay, who was the private secretary of the Pres. 
ident, and who with Mr. John Hay has written a volumi- 
nous history of his life, says that Mr. Lincoln did desire the 
re-nomination of Mr. Hamlin. But Colonel A. K. McClure, 
who was at that time one of the leading Republican poli- 
ticlans of Pennsylvania, and who, as is well known has 
enjoyed Mr. Lincoln’s confidence, denies with much heat 
Mr. Nicolay’s statement, and says that Mr. Lincoln desired 
the nomination of Andrew Johnson, not for persoval but 
for political and patriotic reasons. The controversy be- 
tween Mr. Nicolay and Mr. McClure has become very acri- 
monious, and each vies with the other in phrases ful) of 
personal abuse and stinging sarcasm. This part of the 
controversy has very little public interest. It is a gratui- 
tous display of vituperative power which nobody but those 
immediately concerned carestoread. It seems tous more 
probable that Mr. Lincoln did favor the nomination of An- 
drew Johnson, but he did not take any open part in favor 
either of Mr. Johnson or Mr. Hamlin. He certainly did not 
play a treacherous part toward Mr. Hamlin if he did pri- 
vately favor the nomivation of Mr. Johnson. What he did 
was done confidentially and discreetly. Nor is there any- 
thing blamable on the part of Mr. Hamlin and his friends 
in believing and claiming that Mr. Lincoln was favorable 
tohim. It was acrucial time in the history of the nation’s 
affairs. Mr. Lincoln would have been entirely justified in 
privately intimating to those who had his confidence what 
he thought would be the wisest and best thing to do. 
Looking at the history of those years from this point of 
view, it would have been vastly better, of course, not to 
have nominated Andrew Johnson. We know that Mr. Lin- 
coln never loved him, that on the contrary he distrusted 
him; and if he was williag that he should be nominated it 
was because of the exigency of the situation. It was natu- 
ral that Mr. Hamlin should feel hurt at his defeat; but 
Mr. Lincoln cannot justly be accused of deceit or treachery 
toward him. 


THE Legislature of Texas, which recently adjourned, left 
a law on the statute book which bodes no good for the fu- 
ture of the State. This law, which became effective on the 
13th inst., absolutely prohibits any foreign person or corpor- 
ation, or any company that hasa single foreign stockholder, 
from acgquirmg any iuaterest whatsoever in land in the 
State of Texas. In other words it acts as an estoppe! upon 
the people of Texas from obtaining money on mortgage from 
apy of the persons or corporations described. It was passed, 
of course, in the interest of Texas money-lenders, What 
will be its effect? All loans of foreign capital will be 
withdrawn, and stringency inthe money market will be 
inevitable, and those who arein urgent need of loans will 
find themselves compelled to pay the old rate of two per 
cent.a month. The greatest prosperity Texas has ever 
known has come to her in the past five years. All lines of 
business- have been extended, immigration has flowed 
steadily in, bandits and robbers were driven across the 
Mexican border, and the State was in a fair way to realize 
Horace Greeley’s enthusiastic prediction of a brilliant 
future. Now comes the Farmers’ Alliance, and interposes 
a law designed to make money as scarce and high as it used 
to be—so scarce and so high that business cannot profita- 
bly hire it. A member of the Farmers’ Alliance in the 
West has just written us to deprecate our impeachment of 
the wisdom ofthe Ailiance movement. He says we under- 
estimate the intelligence of the farmers. We do not call 
in question the intelligence of the farmers; only vf the 
movement which bears their name; and this occurrence in 
Texas is one of those acts which go to show how impracti- 
cable are the ideas for which that movements stands a 
sponsor. 





LovISIANA has before her a magnificent moral issue, oné 
in which all good people can unite—the question whether 
the State shall be sold to a lottery company. It is simply 
glorious how the Louisiana Educational Association as 





met the issue and scorned the bribe. One of the provisions 
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of the proposed lottery amendment to the Constitution ap- 
plied a portion of the money to be derived from the sale of 
the lottery franchise to the support of the public schools of 
the State. The Association adopted a resolution to the 
effect that ‘‘ such a method for raising money for the cause 
of education is unwise and immoral, and calculated to poi- 
son, at its very source, the stream of knowledge from which 
the children of the State are invited to drink,’’ and prv- 
testing against the amendment and any such application of 
tainted funds. Since the great public mecting in which 
Dr. Palmer made his famous speech, in which he classed 
the lottery with the Mafia, and suggested that revolution 

ary methods might become justifiable, ali the religious and 
better elements are united, and it will be a royal battle be- 
tween virtue and bribery. In this matter we earnestly 
hope that the religious papers which represent the Negroes 
will do their part-well, as thus far they do. But they will 
need to add more vigor. The Negro minister who defends 
the lottery ought to be put out of his office; and every pul- 
pit should speak its strongest word, and white and black 
take the opportunity to unite against the world and the 
Devil. 


_...The Copyright Law requires that books by foreign 
authors copyrighted in this country shall be printed from 
types set in this country. This excitesa great deal of ic- 
digaoation in England, for it is assumed that publishers 
who wish to keep the American market will not be at the 
expense of having the book set up twice, once here and 
ovce ia England, and will use the American plates for the 
English market. But tbis does not explain the whole of 
thetrouble. They complain that books set up here will be 
printed with the American spelling, which the most typi- 
cal of all Englishmen, Mr. G. W. Smalley, of the Tribune, 
calls “ Websterese,”’ and which he regards as something 
perfectly horrid; for what intelligent person could endure 
to have theatre spelled theater? But, in the language cf 
Salmasius, ** Si non lubeat rumpatur,” which means that 
“if they do not like it they must lump is.” The tend- 
ency is more and more toward a pbonetic spelling, and 
every step in that direction will be welcomed here and 
more and more welcomed in England. If the books are 
printed in this country in ‘“‘ Websterese’’ it will be good 
missionary work, 


...-There is something noble as well as patl etic in Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter intimating that he will be unable to at- 
tend a Liberal meeting. The whole letter is worth privt- 
ing for its lofty spirit and its magnificent expression of the 
writer’s conviction that he is on the right path for the wel- 
fare of the country: 

“We in our affliction are deeply sensible of the mercies of 
God. He gave us for fifty years a most precicus son. 
He has now only hicden him fcr a very brief space trom 
the sight of our eyes. Is seems a violent transition from such 
thoughts to the area of political contention; but the transition 
may be softened by the conviction we profoundly hold that we 
in the first and greatest of our present controversies work for 
the honor, well being and future peace of our opponents not less 
than for our own.” 

It is not usual to have a political combatant so deeply con- 
cerned for the honor and future peace of his opponents as 
well as for those of his own party. 


....-They say that ex-Governor Chamberlain, who has 
heen spending a good part of his time in South Carolina 
lately as receiver for a railroad, could have the Democratic 
nomination for governor of that State if he would take it. 
We are not surprised since The Charleston News and Cou- 
rier quotes his description of the Federal Election bill as 
“wickedly partisan, unconsitutional and unwarranted on 
any ground,” “*most offensive and dangerous in its sub- 
limated folly.”’ He also rays that there is “‘no State 
orcommuuity in the North where such an era of misgov- 
ernmeot has been known as resulted from 1857 to 1876” 
from the rule of the blacks at the South. It was within that 
period that Governor Chamberlain was at the head of the 
State government of South Carolina. 


....The report has got into the press that a young in 
woman in Norwich has passed the examination for Yale 
Co'lege, and will be admitted. We wish it were true. The 
facts are that when tae examinations were held at Norwich 
among the students of the free academy who desired to try 
for the examinations were some of the young women grad- 
ites, and they passed successfully. But it was not with 
any understanding that they were to be admitted, and 
there is no possibility that the ungallant attitude of the 
college will be at all changed. The giving of equal 
rights to young men and youag women in such colleges as 
Yale aud Harvard is postponed to be one of the earliest 
achievements of the twentieth century. 


-»». The voters at Carlow have shown such good sense 
defeating the Parnell candidats by a vote of more than 
‘wo toone and electing the McCartbyite candidate, that 
It ought to be an omen that Ireland is competent for local 
self-government. Mr, Parnell prophesied most vigorously 
of success, and declared that he would withdraw from 
political life if he failed, But he now says that heis not dis- 


heartened and will continue to consolidate the independ- 
ent men of every Irish county. 


....Bishop Brooks it is; for the constitutional majority 
of bishops as well as of diocesan committees has indorsed 
his election. As friends and admirers of the Protestant 
Eviscopal Church we are glad, for we want its Protestant- 


= a to be more pronounced than ever, as ae all rever- 
Sion to the sacerdotal pretensions and purple pomps of the 
_Guatre-cornered clergy”; and its Episcopacy we would have 
Streugthened by the elevation of a man who would add 
Strength and dignity to any bench in Caristendom. 


--- The starting of an organization in Philadelphia, called 
the National Youth’s World’s Fair Association, with the 
Special purpose of interesting the children of America in 
the great Columbian Exposition, is a move in the right di- 
rection. A principal feature will be a patriotic Congress 
of American Youth during the Fair, and this will give a 


Most valuable opportunity for a great deal of needed edu- 
Cation in national matters. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


FIRST WORLO’S ASSEMBLY OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 


THE DELEGATES WARMLY WELCOMED. 
IMPRESSIVE OPENING SERVICES. 


BRILLIANT ADDRESS BY DR. R. W. DALE. 





PAPERS BY PROF. LEWIS F. STEARNS, DR. A. H. 
BRADFORD, DR. A. HASTINGS ROSS, 
AND OTHERS. 


FULL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


SENT FROM LONDON BY CABLE AND MAIL TO THE INDE. 
PENDENT. 


BY THE REV, A. H. BRADFORD, D D. 


THE international Congregational Council convened 
in London, England, Monday, July 13th. Its first meet- 
ing was held in the Memorial Hall, in Farringdon 
Street, which is the home of the English Congregational 
churches, and a noble monument to the zeal and fidel- 
ity of those who have laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of the Congregational system in Great Britain. 

Most of the evening meetings are held in the City 
lemple, of which the renowned and eccentric Dr. 
Joseph Parker is the pastor; the principal place of 
assembly, however, is the new Weigh House Chapel in 
Dake Stroet, near Oxford Street. This church, besides 
having a history of which any might well be proud, is 
yenowned in recent years for the ministry of the late 
Thomas Binney. The old Weigh House Chapel was in 
the heart of the business section of the city, but being 
required for business purposes was torn down. The 
congregation for some years worshiped in a hall, but 
they have now the most splendid house of worship of 
the denomination in England. The land on which it is 
situated was the gift of the Duke of Westminster, ard 
is valued at £30.000, It is said to be the largest single 
gift ever made to an English Congregational church, 
On this land has been erected a building at an ex- 
penditure of about $200.000, which contains not only a 
beautiful auditorium. but also numerous schools, wait- 
ing rooms, parlors, etc. The most of the meetings dur- 
ing the day were held in this church. 

At nine o’clock Monday morning the Liberation Soci- 
ety, whose aim it is to bring about a separation of 
Church and State, gave a breakfast at the Hoiborn Res- 
taurant to the American and Colonial Delegates. It was 
a great meeting, with addresses by Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
of New Jersey; Dr. L. D. Bevan, of Australia; President 
Northrop, of lowa; and Dr. F. A. Noble, of Dlinois. 
Alfred Illingworth, M.P., presided. Mr. Illingworth 
welcomed the delegates, and explained that the Liberals 
sought the disestablishment of the Welsh and Sco‘'ch 
Caurches, and also of the English Cburch. He said the 
upper classes were the chief support of the Establish- 
ment, only a small perceatage of the wage: workers he- 
ing communicants, 

The Council was called to order in Memorial Hall at 
three o’clock by R bert W. Dile, D.D., L.L.D., of Bir- 
mingham, England, a full quota of delegates and a large 
audience being present. One of the first motions made 
was for the adoption of a resolution expressing the sym- 
pathy of the Council with Mr. Spurgeon, the great 
Tabernacle preacher, in his serious illness. A commit- 
tee was appointed to report action with reference to Dr. 
Hannay and Dr. Dexter, who have died since the Coun- 
cil was called. 

Memorial Hall has a historic location, one full of 
memories sacred to the descendants of the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims, The room seats about 1,200 when it is 
cr.wded, and is entirely without architectural beauty. 
The only striking feature which it contains is the 
stained glass window, whose subject is the departing of 
the Pilgrims from Holland for the New World. This 
window is much admired. It wastke gift of one Dr. 
Rogers, who is said to have had a mania for spending his 
money on memorial windows. If bis taste was always 
as good in the selection of subjects as in the window of 
Memorial Hall it surely was not only a harmless mania, 
but one to be commended. On and around the plat- 
form at the first meeting were men eminent on both 
sides of the water. In the center was the noble figure 
of Dr. Dale, who in his earlier years must have looked 
much like an American Indian with his long, black, 
‘straight hair, and piercing eye. There was Henry 
Allon, short and stout, the picture of an urbane Eng- 
lish gentleman; there was Alexander Mackennal, to 
whom more than any other single man belongs the 
credit of baving carried these plans to their present 
success; there was D. Buford Hooke, who next to Dr. 
Mackennal has held the laboring oar; there was Dr. 
Joseph Parker, with his hair standing straight out, as 
if he had just received an electric shock, his portly 





presence leaving no doubt of his prominence; there 
were Edward White, Joshua Harrison, and Guinness 
Rogers, fathers among English Congregationalists; 
there was Dr. Bevan, from Australia; Principal Simon 
from Edinburgh; Principals Cave from Hackney, Scott 
from Lancashire, and Fairbairn from Mansfield Col- 
leges; there were Washington Gladden and Dr. Good- 
win, Dr, N. G. Clark and Dr. Quint, Pres. Cyrus 
Northrop and James M. Whiton, from our own coun- 
try; and these are only a few of the three hundred from 
all parts of the world. 

The President of the Council was chosen by the Eng- 
lish Committee, and they, naturally, selected their most 
eminent and representative man. Dr. Dale is a great 
genius—among English ministers he is the most emi- 
nent theologian; his interest in education entitles him 
almost to be called a professional educator: as a politi- 
cian he is confessedly one of the most prominent not 
only in the Midlands, but in England; and he is the pas- 
tor of one of the strongest and most influential of Eng- 
lish churches. The Vice-Presidents chosen were the 
Rev. L. D. Bevan, D.D . from Australia; President Cyrus 
Northrop, of Minnesota; the R v. J. Guinness Rogers, of 
London; and A. H. Quint, D.D., of Boston. 

The Secretaries of the English and American Commit- 
tees, the Rev. Dr, Mackennal and the Rev. Henry A, 
Hazen, were chosen Secretaries of the Council. 

The feature of the first day was a reception to the 
delegates, given by the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The address on the occa- 
sion was delivered by John Brown, D.D., late chairman 
of the Union, and pastor of the famous Bunyan Church 
in Bedford. Dr. Brown has recently been very much 
before the English public because of his address from 
the chair of the Union on the ‘ Historic Episcopate,” 
which has greatly delighted Nonconformists and greatly 
disgusted the Establishment. He is also well known 
throughout the English world for his biography of John 
Bunyan, which a recent review in the London Daily 
News called one of the most perfect in the language. 
His address at the reception was marked by that rare 
felicity of diction and affluent knowledge of history 
which characterizes the utterances of this deservedly 
distinguished man. 

Thus was ended the first day of a C.uuncil destined to 
have a far-reaching influence on the religious thought 
and life both of Great Britain and of the world, It is not 
called an ‘‘ Ecumenical” Council, and that word, Dr. 
Mackennal tells us, is purposely omitted, As Dr. Fair- 
ba'rn felicitously says: 


* This Council is no mimic Trent, or late Nicwa. The 
men do not gather in their hundreds in the interests of 
division, but of union and brotherhood, to find out where 
théy agree, and how they may still more agree; wherein 
lies their duty, and how the duty may best be performed. 
The Council speaks of an independency that is ceasing to 
bean isolation and b*ginning to become a brotherhood. 
The men that meet, meet with a gruver burden than if they 
had but a dogma to define, or a new formula to inveni, or 
a coufession to make. They meet that they may teach us 
how we may be saved from ourselves, and be filled with the 
spirit, and purposes, and love of God. The Council that 
creates higher ideals for the Churches will make for itself 
anoble and everlasting name.”’ 


The Council is fortunate in having so Jarge a place iu 
the thought and prayers of the English Churches; it has 
been before their attention for many months, and 
has been treated both by the Churchesand by their relig- 
ious papers in a most reverent and inspiring way. So 
far as I have seen there has been no suggestion which 
might cau3e divcord, and not an echo of the contrcver- 
sies which bave been so prominent in our own land. 
The Independent, of London, has bad a series of articles 
written by prominent ministers which have served as 
an admirable introduction to the meetings, Conse quent- 
ly when Dr, Brown gave his address as Chairman of the 
Union at the Reception, it was something more than a 
mere formality, and in a peculiar way may be said to 
have been the voice of the English Churches, 


THE SECOND DAY. 


On Tuesday morning, July 14th, the Council assem- 
bled in the Weigh House Chapel, every available corner 
being filled. The service began with a celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. The address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds, of Cheshunt College. The supper 
was followed by the address of the President. Dr. Dale 
chose for his subject ‘‘ The Divine Life in Man.” No 
more appropriate subject could have been selected, The 
address contained not a suggestion of the mechanical 
and belittling speculations which are agitating so many 
both in England and America, but was full of the same 
spirit which has made his recent book the “ Living 
Christ and the Four Gospels,” so helpful in the midst of 
the conflicts of our time. Dr. Dale is a genuine orator, 
and it is safe to say that no Convocation in modern 
times had a nobler address as the keynote of its sessions 
than the one just “delivered. It should be carefully 
studied by the great number on our side of the water 
who are afraid that if the framework which men have 
built around the divine growth called the Scripture is 


' destroyed, the word of God itself will be proved to have 


no reality. But as the address is given herewith in full 
I forbear attempting to make an abstract of what ought 
to be considered in its unity. 
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THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN. 


Appress By Dr. R. W. DALS, PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 





We are assembled in the presence of God, and in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as the ministers and representatives of 
Christian Churches planted in many lands—in England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland; inthe United States of America; in 
Canada: in the West Indies; in South Africa; in 
Madagascar: in Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand; in the 
islands of the Scuth Pacific; in India; in China; in Japan; an} in 
several of the countries of Continental Europe. Most of us in- 
herit the ecclesiastical traditions of the Separatists who. in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, revived in this country the polity of 
the Apostolic Churches. In their courageous fidelity to the 
trust which. as they believed, they had received from God, some 
of them suffered long and cruel confinement in the Fleet prison 
—on part of the site of which stands the Memorial Hall in which 
we met yesterday. Some of them suffered death at Tyburn, not 
far from the place where we are meeting to-day. But the Con- 
gregational Churches of Norway and Sweden to whose represent- 
atives, I venture in your name to give a special welcome, have 
a different history. They have grown into sudden strength dur- 
ing the last thirty years as the result of a special manifestation 
of the power and the grace of Ged; and they found the Congre- 
gational Church order for themselves in the pages of the New 
T.stament. 

The churches we represent bave a common polity, and that 
polity has its roots in the central contents of the Christian 
Faith. For the theory of Congregationalism rests upon the be- 
lief that in Christ the very life of God has been given to man; 
and that when those who have received that life are gathered 
together in Christ’s name, Christ who died, but is risen again, 
is in the midst of them. We are Congregationalists; but we re- 
joice in our kinship with all who recognize in Christ the Son of 
God and the Lord and Saviorof Men. We give a hearty wel- 
come to the representatives of other Christian communities who 
have honored us with their presence this morning. We pray 
that in their ministry as well as in our own the great power of 
God may be revealed, and that their churches may, all of them, 
be manifestly the temples of the Holy Ghost. 

The subject announced for this address is not my own choice. 
It was proposed to me by the English section of the committee 
which arranged the proceedings of this Council; and, tho I was 
conscious that it lies far beyond the limits of my strength, and 
requires for its adequate treatment a far deeper and richer re- 
ligious experience than my own,!I felt that it was my duty to 
meet their wishes. In diseussing it, I speak for myself. Altho 
you have done me the great and undeserved honor of placing 
me in this chair, you have given me no authority to speak in 
your name. With a common faith in Christ as Son of God, 
Brother, Lord, Redeemer, Judge of Men, there are wide diver- 
gencies among us in our intellectual construction of the con- 
tents of the Christian Gospel. Tbe responsibility for what I 
may say lies with myself, and myself alone. 

The Committee did not inform me of the reasons which led 
them to the selection of this subject: but [| can imagine that 
they judged it desirable that our deliberations should begin in 
those high and sacred regions, where all to whom the grace and 
power of the Christian redemption have been revealed, mget on 
common ground and their ecclesiastical and theological differ- 
ences are forgotten. For it is the faith of all Churches and of 
all theologies that can be called Christian that the end for which 
the Lord Jesus Christ came into the world is the realization by 
man of the righteousness, the blessedness and the glory of the 
life of God. Here we are at one with great religious communi- 
ties with which we and our fathers have had grave and some- 
times fierce and bitter controversies for many generations—con- 
troversies on the rature and polity of the Church and its place 
in the spiritual order; on the methods by which the divine grace 
effects the salvation of men; on the ideal and discipline of Chris- 
tian perfection; on the authority which should determine the 
faith and practice of those who confess that Christ is their 
Savior and Lord. Among the men from whom we are divided 
by these cruel conflicts, but f-om whom our bearis should never 
be estranged, we recognize a saintiiness shinirg witha glory 
that has its fountains in God; in their very contention and argu- 
ment for errors which seem to us to obscure the light and im- 
pair the power of the Christian Gospel, we catch an accent 
whicb is the sign that they too are children of the Eternal. If 
they maintain with passionate earnestness a doctrine of the 
priesthood and of the sacraments which appear to us to be irrec- 
oncilable with the whole spirit and substance of the Christian 
faith, if they regard those who reject and assail this doctrine 
as the worst enemies of the human race, it is because for them 
the sacraments, when duly administered, are the appointed 
means by which the grace of God first originates and then sus- 
tains the divine life in man. It isthis which in their judgment 
makes the sacramental and sacerdotal controversy so critical, 
so awful. In that controversy, as they suppose, the whole power 
and glory of the Christian redemption are at stake. They are 
contending for the sacredness and efficacy of the institutions by 
which they believe that the eternal life ef God is made the 
actual possession of mankind. 


Whatever may be the nearer fortunes of that great confiict 
which has now extended over many centuries, it is not unrea- 
sonable, I think, to hope that the Church is on its way toa 
deeper and richer theological conception of that supreme truth 
whick to all serious persons gives to the conflict its infinite im- 
portance. For it is apparent that during the last thirty or forty 
years, the .mystery of the Incarnation, with all that it reveals 
concerning God and man, has been exerting a new power both 
over speculative thought and over the religious life. Thereis a 
conviction which has grown immensely in strength during the 
present generation that the solution of the greatest and most 
oppressive problems concerning God, concerning individual man, 
concerning human society and the history of our race, and even 
concerning the material universe itself, are to be found in the 
Person of Christ. The deeper currents of theological thought 
have set in that direction. But any account of the Person of 
Christ as he was revealed in the visible and natural order must 
rest upon some conception of his eternal relations both to the 
Father and to the whole creation; and it is in those august and 
sacred highis that we are to find the real interpretation of the 
truth concerning the divine life in man. 

The Christian conception of this truth rests on the Christian 
conception of the divine nature itself. It is immeasurably re 
mote from that theory of the universe which affirms the exist- 
ence of an Eternal Power—or an Eterna! Spirit—whose nature is 
absolutely one and simple, and whose presence is revealed in the 
order and beauty of the visible creation and in whatever is fair, 
noble and g:acious in the life of man, Pantheism,if it appears 
to have some vorrespondence with the Christian doctrine, is in 

ts deeper elements wholly alien from it. 

The divine life in man according to the Christian Gospel is 
the life which d wells eternally in the Son of God who wasin the 














eginning with God and who was God; by whom all things 


were made and without whom was not anything made that was 


made. It is a life which, because of its eternal relations to the 
life of the Father could be manifested in submission and obe- 
dience to the Father's will. Theologians bave spoken of the 
eternal subordination of the Son, and have sometimes so spoken 
as to suggest that they attribute to the Son an isferior glory. 
Ishrink from speaking of subordination. But the Incarnation- 
is a real revelation of God—a revelation interpreted and con- 
firmed by the most certain experiences of the Christian life in 
every age. A reversal of the relations between the Father and 
the Son illustrated in the Incarnation and in the whole move- 
ment of the divine love for human redemption is inconceivable, 
and these relations bear witness to eternal mysteries in the life 
of God. 

For us the Son is no secondary Deity. He was in the begin- 
ning with God and he was God. It could never be said that he 
was not, or that he began to be. We attribute to bim no in- 
ferior glory. But in the Incarnation his Eternal life and per- 
fection were revealed in obedience and submission, as the eter- 
nal life and perfection of the Father are forever revealed in 
Authority. Obedience, submission—these also are divine. If 
in the Father there is the assertion of the supreme sovereignty 
of the eternal Law of righteousness—if his will isthe authori- 
tative expression of that Law—if this is his charact-ristic glory 
—the free acceptance of that sovereignty is the characteristic 
glory of the Son. Inthe Spirit there is the synthesis of the two 
forms of perfection: andin the power of the Spirit Father and 
Scn have a common biessedness and are eternallyone. Itisthe 
life of the Son that God has made the inberitauce of our race; 
and we know that this life reaches its compete union with the 
Father and its perfect blessedness through the communion and 
grace of the divine Spirit. Our relations to God are grounded on 
the eternal re.ations of the Son to the Father, and the life of the 
Son and the communion of the Holy Ghost have been made ours 
that we may realize our Sonship. 


Il. 


I have said that this life, according to the divine will and pur- 
pose, has been made the inheritanceof the race. As the Incar- 
nation is no afterthought of the divine mind occasioned by the 
entranceof sin into the world, neither is the gift of eternal life 
in Christ a mere expedient for recovering men from the power 
of sin. That man should live his life in the power of the life of 
the eternal Son was included in the divine idea of man. This 
was the perfection to which according to the original constitu- 
tion of our nature we were destined. Through sin we have all 
fallen short of the glory of God, missed, forfeited the transcend- 
ent honor, righteousness and blessedness for which we were 
created; but it remains true that we were created in Christ Jesus 
and through the infinite grace of God and the power of the 
Christian redemption all that was possible to us through our 
creation may yet be recovered. 

There is a passagein Paul's Epistle to the Colossians in which 
the truth concerning Christ’s reJations tothe universe, a truth 
which is sometimes attributed to John as tho it had been re- 
vealed only to him, is most wonderfully expressed * in Him,” 
that is in the Son of God, the Sm of his love “ were all 
things created,in the heavens and upon theearth, things visible 
and things invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers; all things have been created through him 
and unto him; ana he is before all things, and in him all things 
consist,” or hold together in their divinely determined order. 
That is the Christian account of the universe. Who can doubt 
that Paul found in it the strong support, the ultimate interpre- 
tation, of that mystery which had been concealed through ajl 
ages and generations but was now manifested to the saints, that 
the Gentiles were fellow-heirs of the great promise which had 
been made to the Jews, and had their part with the descendants 
of Abraham in the uosearchable riches of Christ? To Judaizing 
teachers who insisted that heathen men could not share 
the blessedness of the divine redemption and the divine 
kingdom aniess in some sort they became Jews, | can 
imagine Paul saying: “Ah, you are strangers to the 
real glory of Christ. When I stand up to preach in these 
great heathen cities, in Ephesus, in Corinth, in Rome, I see 
above me the same shining heavens that bend ever Jerusalem— 
in Christ they were created, in Christ they endure. | see the 
same sun whose light falls on the temple in which our fathers 
worshiped; its fires were kindled by Christ—apart from Christ 
those fires would diedown and be extinguished. At nightthere 
shine the same stars that shine over the hiils of Judea—it is in 
the power of Christ that through age after age their solemn 
movement is unbroken and their splendor undimmed. When 
I travel througl heathen lands, [ see around me everywhere the 
manifestations of Christ’s presence and power and goodness— 
in mountains, and forests, and shining streams, in the vine and 
the fig-tree and the ripening «orn, in every flower that blossoms 
from the earth, in every bird that sings intheair. The winds 
are his, and the rain and the dew. In Chiist were all these 
things created; in him they are held together; separated from 
bim they would fall out of their order and the universe would 
become a chaos. But if the heavens which are stretched over 
these heathen men and the earth beneath their feet, were cre- 
ated in Christ, and the wheat from which they make their 
bread, and the water which they drink, and whatever else sus- 
tains their life and adds to its comfort and delight, in whom were 
the heathen men themselves created? If itis only in Christ that 
these visible and material things endure, in whom is it that 
the men—men of every race and every tongue—endure? Have 
they an independent life? Does their existence rest on another 
foundation? Are they defended and sustained in being by some 
inferior Power? No, the men like their country were created 
in Christ. In Christ is the common root of the life of the race. 


Man was to find his perfection in sharing the life of the 
Eteraal Son; the Eternal Son was to reveal his own perfection, 
and achieve ours by sharing the life of man. I snppose tbat 
the consummate union between man and the Son of God would 
not have been possib.e apart from the consummate union ef- 
fected in the Incarnation between the Son of God and man. 
Even if we had not sinned, 1 suppose that He would have come 
to us in order that we might come to Him. The fellowship, the 
partnership, between him and us was to be a fellowship, a part- 
nership on both sides. If the branches share the life of the 
Vine, the Vine also shares the life of the branches, He would 
not let us go when we broke away from himin revolt against 
the divine authority and grace. He clung to us still: and so he 
came into the inheritance of all the woes that had followed 
from our sin. The fellowship, the partnership. .I repeat, be- 
tween him and us was to be a fellowship, a partnership, on beth 
sides. He had to share our sorrows,as we were to share his 
joy. He had to be assailed by the power of our sin—tempted, 
hard pressed to maintain his fidelity—as we were to become 
perfect in the power of his perfection. He had to pass into the 
awful shadow of the world’s sin, to endure the agony of Geth- 
semane and the desolation and death uf the Cross, as we were to 
inherit through tbe golden ages of our immortality the blessed 
relations to the Father, which illustrate the glory of his right- 
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eousness. When I have discovered that by the very constitution 
of my nature I am to achieve perfection in the power of the lite 
of Another—who is yet not anether, but the very ground of my 
own being—it ceases to be incredible to me that Another—who ig 
yet not another—should be the atonement for my sin, and that 
his relations to God should determine mine. 


iv. 

“God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” |; 
is a g:ft to the world, as Christ is the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. But it is a free, ethical, spiritual life that is given; 
and such a life must be actually lived if a man is to possess it. jt 
cannot be passed into a man like a stream of electric force—the 
man himself remaining passive. No sovereign act of the divine 
powercan effectively give it, apart from a free consent to re- 
ceive it. What we call the potency of life, its germ, mav be 
conferred by a divine act; but if the life is to be more than a 
potency, more than a germ. we must live it. God himself cap- 
not make thought actually ours except as we ourselves think, 
bor penitence for sin, except as we ourselves are penitent; nor 
love, except as we ourselves love. And the eternal life which 
he has made the common possession of the race in Christ cap. 
not be actually ours unless we live it 

This life is not an indefinite force: it has certain ethical and 
spiritual qualities, which witness to its origin and its power— 
where these are the life is; where these are net, the life is not. In 
their highest form they are manifested in the transcendent per. 
fection of the Lord Jesus Christ; but they are also manifested,iho 
with less of completeness and of power, in all that have received 
the life which God has given usin Him. And so that divine son. 
ship which is our inheritance in Christ, and which has its roots 
in the etornal relations of the Eternal Son to the Father, is a). 
ways represented in the teaching of Christ and of the Apostles, 
as unrealized where the ethical and spiritual conditions cf its 
realization are absent. There are sharp contrasts drawn be- 
tween those who are the children of God, and those who are 
not. “ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the children of God: and such 
weare. For this cause the world knoweth us not, because it 
knew him not.” **Whosoever abidethin him sinneth not.” “ Jpn 
this the children of God are manifest and the children of the 
Devil; whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not hi’ brother.” ‘“* As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God.” And the realization of 
the sonship, like the realization of the life, is associated with 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. “As many as received him, 
te them gave he the right to become children of Gcd, even to 
them that believe ou his name.’’ * Ye are all sons of God-- 
through faith—in Christ Jesus.” ‘He that hath the Son hath the 
life; he that hath not the Son of God hath not the life.” In 
Christ God is the Father of all mankind. This is the glorious 
discovery of the Christian Gespel. This, according tothe Chris- 
tian faith, is the very foundntion of the order of the would and 
of human life. To this truth Christ bears witness in baptism, 
which declares that every child is by birth not onlythe heir ot 
infirmities and sor rows and perilsand sins of the race, but also 
the heir of the life and love and righteousness and joy of God. 
To this truth we bear witness in our preaching; for we do not 
tell men that God will become their Father as the result of 
their repentance and their belief in his mercy revealed through 
Christ, but that because heis already their Father, they shoulda 
repent and believe. Yes! on the divine side, the relationship of 
Fatherhood stands firm: but on the buman side the relationship 
of sonship and the participation of that divine life which is in- 
separable from sonship has to be freely realized by every man. 
Deny that God is the Father of all men—limit his Fatherhood to 
those who are already trusting in his infinite mercy and are 
already endeavoring to do bis wil!, and 5 ou disturb, if you do not 
destroy, the very grounds of that faith in him,in the powerof 
which men men receive the forgiveness of sin, and enter 
into the actual possession of the blessedness for which 
they werecreated in Christ. But, on the other hand, tell men— 
all men—the covetous, the untruthful, the sensual, the profane 

the proud, the envious, the uncompassionate, the revengeful— 
that they are already the sons of God,and you reduce divine 
sonship to a merely natural relationship; you obscure its real 
ethical and spiritual character; +ou contribute to the most fatal 
illusions; you encourage indifference to the august claimsof 
righteousness; you suppress the most awful warnings of prophets 
and apostles and of the Lord Jesus Christ himself; and you 
paralyze the urgency of those mighty motives which should in- 
duce men to make it the supreme end of life, that the creat 
place and tie great inheritance to whi. h God bas destined them 
in Christ, may be actually theirs. 

Vv. 


The divine life which Goa has given us in Christ—ibis is the 
point on which for the moment I am insisting—must be actually 
lived, it must be a power in character and conduct. or it is not 
realized. There are some who live it and realize it; there are 
others who do not. This is one of the ultimate principles of the 
Congregational polity. It has a place not merely in the historic 
creed of Congregationalists; it is one of the foundations of the 
Congregational Church Order. I said earlier in this addres: 
that when we are considering the divine life in man we occupy 
ground common to Christian men of al) Churches; and set it is 
precisely here that we find imperative reasons for our own pol- 
ity. Indeed, I should regard with deep distrust any ecclesias- 
tical or doctrinal peculiarities of Congregationalism which 
were not rooted in the common faithof Christendom. Theonly 
adequate justification of whut is distinct and characteristic in 
the creed or polity of any particular Christian community is 
the desire to assert in the most effective form the truths iz 
which all Christian communities agree. 

Weare at one with all Christendom in acknowledging that it 
is the glory of Christ to have made the divine life the inher- 
itance ofthe human race. We are overpowered with awe snd 
wonder by the transcendent greatness of the gift. For us the 
supreme question in relation toevery man is whether he has 
made this life hisown. That he professes a true creed; that he 
has been baptized into the name of the Father, and the Soup, and 
the Holy Ghost; that he is zealous in the discharge of what are 
called religious duties; that he bestows all his goods to feed the 
poor; that he gives his body to be burned—all this is nothing. 
Has he received the divine life? Is he living in the power of 
that life? Itis this which divides those in whom the gracious 
thoughts of God concerning mankind are being fulfilled from 
those in whom they are being defeated; those who have re 
ceived the forgiveness of sin from those who are still unfor- 
given; those who have received authority to become the sans 
of God from those who have not; those who have been tra0s- 
lated into the divine light and the divine kingdom from those 
who are in darkress and in peril of eternaldestruction. Andit 
is this which, if we have rightly understood the mind of Christ. 
should divide those wh» are within the Church from those 
who are without. We may not be able in the confusions and 
perplexities of human life to secure the perfect realization of 
this ideal of the divine society; but for us on whom the splet- 
dors of that ideal have shone, to surrender it would be ignoble 
and base. We cannot be unfaithful tothe heavenly vision. 
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We have often been told that, according to Christ's own 
teaching, the wheat and the tares are to grow together till the 
Rarvest; but he interpreted his own parable. The field in which 
the wheat and the tares are to grow together is the world; it 
was not Christ’s habit to speak of the world when he meant the 
Church. We have often been told that it is impossible to draw 
into the membership of the Church all those in whom the life 
of God is present, and impossible to exclude those from whom 
itis absent. We admit the impossibility. There was a Jadas 
among the Twelve; and yet, according to the ideal of the apos- 
tleship, the apostieship was for the friends of Christ, not for 
traitors. Divine ideals have never yet been realized either in 
the life of individual saints or of societies. For us and in this 
world the divine is always the impossible. Give me a law for 
individual conduct which requires a perfection within my 
reach, and I am sure that the law does not represent the divine 
thought. “Not that I have already attained or am already 
made perfect; but I press on, if so be that I may apprehend that 
for which also I was apprehended of Christ Jesus "—this from 
the beginning has been the confession of saints. Give mea 
church polity which is what men call practical—a polity which 
in its completeness can be realized—and [ am sure that it is 
something different from the ideal polity of Christ. 

The Church—this is the Congregational ideal—is a society 
larger or smaller, consisting of those wao have received the 
divine jife and who, with whatever inconstancy and what- 
ever failures, are endeavoring to live in the power of it. All 
that is characteristic of Congregationalism lies in that ideal. 
The responsibilities and the corresponding powers attributed to 
the commenalty of Christian people are directly related to the 
assumption, that they have received the life that dweils in 
Christ, and that they are one with him. When they are gath- 
ered together in his name, whether they are but two or three, 
or whether they are a thousand, Christ himself isin the midst 
of them; one of the company, inspiring their prayers, guiding 
their deeisions, so that their prayers are his, and their decisions 
his rather than theirs. If the ideal were realized, what things 
soever they bind on earth would be bound in Heaven, and what 
things soever they loose on earth would be loosed in Heaven, 
and whatever they agree to ask would be done for them of the 
Father. All this would be trae if the ideal were realized. It is 
actual ly true in the measure in which the ideal is realized. 


Vi. 


It is a glorious conception of the Church, and should create 
in all those who are intrusted with it a calm and reverential 
entbusiasm and a devout, patient, laborious fidelity. I wish to 
ask in conclusion a few questions which are not definitely 
raised in the program of our proceedings—! shall put them very 
briefly—as to the extent to which thé Congregational ideal has 
authority over our thought and life. 

1. As the Bternal Father and the Eternal Son are one in the 
Eternal Spirit, all those who have received the life which God 
bas given men in the Son, achieve their union with the Father 
in the power of the same spirit. The divine life—the iife which 
has its fountains in Christ,and which is ours because of our 
union with him—is consummated in its perfection by the grace 
of the Spirit. Is it quite certain that this truth holds the great 
place that it should in the Congregational churches of this 
generation? In this country—I do not know howit may be in 
other parts of the world—there have been held during the last 
thirty years numerous assemblies of Christian men and women 
associated with different Evangelical Churches, many of them 
associated with our own, fOr the express purpose of seeking a 
larger measure of the power of the Spirit of God. These assem- 
blies, which are usually called Conventiots for Promoting the 
Spiritual Life, have of late been held in all parts of England, 
some of them have been attended day after day by many thou_ 
sands of people. It is no part of my present daty to offer any 
criticism upon them; but they seem to me to bear witness to a 
prevailing sense of want and dissatisfaction. Are we sure that 
in our churches generally there is a deep and vivid conscious- 
ness that the Church is the temple of the Holy Ghost? 

2. It was the aim of our ecclesiastical ancestors who revived 
the Congregational polity in England three hundred years ago, 
to realize in the Church the communion of saints. This com- 
munion, as they believed, could not be realized unless church 
membership was limited to those who had received the divine 
life. It was their conviction that every man in whom that life 
dwells can contribute something to the light and power and joy 
of his brethren. The meetings of the church were, therefore, 
in part, meetings for mutual instruction, counsel, warning, ex- 
hortation. 1t was the duty, not of the elders merely, but of pri- 
vate members, to admonish the disorderly, to encourage the 
faint-hearted, to support the weak, to see that none rendered 
evil for evil, to follow after that which is good one toward an- 
other and toward all. I suppose that mever since apostolic times 
were so large a number of Christian people personally engaged 
in rendering service of many kinds te those who are outside the 
Church; but [ wonder whether there is a corresponding ear- 
hestness in the internal edification of the Church—in what Paul 
calls the * building up ” of the body “in love.” 

3. I should like to ask whether, in our relations to the contro- 
versies of our times, the Congregational idea of the Church has 
exerted its proper and adequate influence. We believe that a 
church is a society of men possessing the life of the Eternal Son 
of God, and having direct access through him in the power of 
the Spirit to the Father; of men knowing for themselves at first 
hand the reality and glory of the Christian redemption: of men 
to whom the trutb of the Christian Gospel is authenticated by a 
most certain experience—ihe experience not of the individual 
life merely, but of a society. Is this consistent with the agita- 
tion, the heat, the panic created by the assaults of critics on the 
historic records of the Jewish and the Christian revela‘ions? 
We of all men should keep calm. These controversies leave 
untouched the strong guaranties of our faith. For us every 
church is a society of original and independent witnesses to the 
Stace and power of Christ. For us the immediate manifesta- 
tions of the eternal life that dwells in Christ are found not 
merely in the words and deeds and sufferings recorded in the 
four Gospels, but in the company of the faithful. We know 
that Christ is alive from the dead, for he lives in them. 

The divine life in man—this is a truth to which in common 
with the holy Catholic Church throughout the whole world we 
bear our testimony, and, as we think, our testimony receives 
emphasis and strength from the very polity of ourchurches. In 
that life we who are assembled at thie Council are all one. We 
Serve God and his people under different skies: we have been 
Separated from each other, and shall be separated again, by the 
breadths of vast continents and of immerse oceans; but in our 
‘ommon union with Christ we are one. In our intellectual ac- 
count of the contents of the Christian Gospel there may he wide 
differences among us; and yet we are one. Fur us Christ is the 
Eternal Foundation, and the only Foundation, of the Charch as 
well as of the individual life, I trust that the meetings of this 
Couneil may assist us through God’s grace to build on that 
Foundation—not wood, hay, stubble—but gold, silver, costly 
‘tones. ‘* For each man’s work shall be made manifest; for the 





day shall declare it... and the fire shall proye each man's 
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work of what sort itis. Ifany man’s work shall abide which 
he built thereor he shall receive a reward; if any man’s work 
shall be burned he shall suffer loss; but he himself shali be 
saved, yet so as through fire.” May God grant that both we 
and our work may endure the trial of that great day. 


It was a difficult task which was assigned to Dr. Wol- 
cott Calkins, that of leading the Devotional Conference 
which followed the President’s address, for who can 
come after the king? And yet most graciously, and in 
a vein of rare spirituality, Dr. Calkins opened the Con- 
ference. 

None of the meetings have touched a loftier level 
than this. It was almost unfortunate that it should be 
keyed to so high a note; and yet it wasa blessing, for 
its inspiration lasted throughout the day. 

With the afternoon of Tuesday the work of the Council 
began. The first general subject was ‘‘ Congregationalism 
(domestic),” and the first special subject, ‘The Import- 
ance of the Maintenance in the Churches of the Congre- 
gational Idea of the Churcb.” This was subdivided into 
** The Obligation of Personal Service in Christian Work” 
(including the ministration of women), which was opened 
by a paper by H. Arnold Thomas, of Bristol. Mr. 
Thomas is a speaker of rare felicity, one of the younger 
and brighter of the Eoglish ministers, 

The second division of the general subject was, ‘‘ Pas- 
toral Oversight and Actual Guidance by Church Officers 
of Members in Their Work,” including (a), ‘‘ The Ser- 
vice of the Young,” address by Dr. Dunning, of Boston; 
(b), ‘* Guilds,” address by Robert F. Horton, of Hamp- 
stead; and (c), ‘‘ Society of Christian Endeavor,” address 
by Nehemiah Boynton, of Boston. This was the young 
people’s afternoon. 

Dr. Danning is an ertbusiast in this department of 
work, and his long experience as Secretary of the Sun- 
day-School Society gave his words additional value. 
Mr. Horton was recently the President of the guilds in 
the English churches, which correspond closely to our 
Christian Endeavor Societies, and he is one of the most 
inspiring and aggressive of English preachers. Mr. 
Boynton worthily represented the Christian Endeavor 
movement, 

The sermon of the Council was delivered in the even- 
ing by the Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago. In 
order to have had the program complete, Dr. Richard 8S. 
Storrs should have been the preacher: for he is now uni- 
versally regarded as the Nestor of the Awerican 
eburckes, and was recently mentioned in one of the 
English papers as the greatest orator of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the world. 

Few present could forget that the second choice of 
the Committee for the sermon was Henry M. Dexter, 
the most eminent ecclesiastical authority among Con- 
gregationalists, who died the very week that he had 
been iavited to perform this service, His absenve from 
the Council which his wisdom had helped to bring into 
being, was the theme of universal regret. But Dr. 
Goodwin was a worthy substitute, and there is little 
sleeping when he occupies the pulpit. His sermon 
abeunded in facts, in fire, in that contagious enthusiasm 
which characterizes the great preacher from ‘ The 
Lightning City of the West.” 


THE THIRD DAY. 


Wednesday morning, July 15th, the subject was the 
“« Present Direction of Theological Thought in the Con- 
gregational Churches,” and the speakers were President 
Simon, of Edinburgh, Professor Stearns, of Bangor, and 
the Rev. Evan Jenkins, of Swansea. President Simon 
is at the head of a Theological Hall; Professor Stearns is 
well known not only for his work in Bangor, but as the 
man who was chosen to succeed Professor Shedd in 
New York, but declined the position; Mr. Jenkins is a 
pastor. 

This was one of the most interesting of all the meet- 
ing, for the simple reason that, however much theology 
may be decried there is no subject concerning which 
there is so great interest. 

The following is the paper of Professor Stearns: 


THE PRESENT DIRECTION OF THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT IN AMERICAN CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. 





A PAPER. 





By Pror. L. F. STEARNS, BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ME. 





To understand the present tendencies of theology among our 
American Congregationalists we must look backward. Our his- 
tory has been marked by one great theological epoch, which 
began with Jonatban Edwards, and lasted, with inconsiderable 
intermissions, until past the middle of our Own century. It 
was a period of intense theological activity and earnestness. 
The New Engiand theology, born as it was in the “Great 
Awakening,” and nourished by a remarkable series of revivals, 
was practical in its aims, and full of fire, of energy, of aggres- 
sive power. 

The time, however, came when the religious life ebbed and 
the power of the New England theology declined. From the 
first it had had its defects. The philosophical element in it 
had overshadowed the Scriptural and spiritual elements. It 
had been too exciusively concerned with the questions of 
scholastic Calvinism. Tne controversies to which it gave rise 
had turned the thoughts of the theologians away from the es- 
sential and central facts of Christianity. The preaching had 
grown abstract, dry and powerless, and the people had become 


‘tired of it. In the re-action all theology fell into disrepute. 


Other causes tende” jn the same direction, New problems of 
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Church work came tothe front. The press outbid the pulpit 
in popularity. The great antichristian movement which has 
been manifest throughout the whole domain of modern life and 
thought made itself felt among us. The philosophy and criti- 
cism ef Germany, the new religious problems opened up by the 
theory of evolution, the agnostic philosophy, turned our 
thoughts from the niceties of the Calvinistic system to the de- 
fense of the foundations of religion itself. 

Just when the change came it would be hard tosay. But the 
new state of things became distinctly apparent after our Civil 
War, Since then we have been passing through an untheologi- 
cal stage in our history. Doctrine has been undervalued. Our 
preaching has been practical rather than theoretical, ethical 
rather than theological. In the sphere of religious thought we 
have been concerned with the great theistic and apologetical 
questions which underlie Christianity rather than with the 
problems of Christian theology. It has seemed like fiddling 
while Rome was burning to discuss the moot points of the 
Christian system, while the agnostic was triumphantly declar- 
ing that the arguments for the existence of a personal Ged have 
been overthrown, and the pantheist was claiming to have proved 
beyond a peradventure that revelation and miracle have no 
reality, except in the sense that makes all thought a revelation, 
and every common flower that blows a miracle. 

But now for some time past it has been becoming increasingly 
evident that the time of our theological eclipse is drawing 
toward its close. The re-action against theology seems about to 
have lost its force. We have begun to see that our new condi- 
tions require not the abolition of theology, but its reconstrue- 
tion, Our people, who grew so weary of a lifeless preaching of 
doctrine, are crying out for a true and living preaching of dec- 
trine, 

Moreover, the great philosophical and apologetical questions 
have been, to a considerable extent, settled. We no lenger fear 
that the foundations will crumble beneath our feet. We have 
seen the scientific theory of evolution turned from an enemy te 
a friend of religion. We have matched the agnostic and panthe- 
istic philosophies by a theistic philosophy which is far better. 
We are re-adjusing our (Christian evidences, not abandoning 
Paley and Butler, but supplementing them, giving espeeial 
prominence to the great central evidence from the believer's 
personal experience of Christ’s redemption. 

Sowe are once more taking possession of our theologieal in- 
heritance. There is a revival of interest in the themes of Chris- 
tian divinity. There can be no doubt that a new theological 
movement has begun. Already we have advanced far enough 
to be able to jadge something of its nature. 

This much of explanation has been needful to prepare the way 
for the proper subject of this paper—the present airection of ° 
theological thought among our American Churches. To this I 
now apply myself. If much of what I say relates also to the 
larger movement in religious thought going on all over the 
Protestant world, it will not be strange. Still, our movement 
has its own distinctive features, and the subject will be pre- 
sented from our point of view. If also my own personal equa- 
tion must be taken into account, yet I trust my purpose to be an 
honest chronicler wili be recognized. 

Thedetermiving factors in our present thought are not new. 
They are the principles that belong to us as Protestant Chris- 
tians and as American Corgregationalists. 

The substance of our theology is to be found now, as always, 
in the great unchanging facts and truths of Christianity ae- 
cepted in every age of the Church. They are clearly set forth 
in our Congregational Creed of 1883, which, altho somewbet 
criticised by our conservative men as not sufficiently precise on 
two or three points of doctrine, has never been complained of 
by the other side, and so may certainly be iegarded as express- 
ing our minimum of belief. 

We are alsotrue to what is best in our American Congrega- 
tional traditions. We do not repudiate the New England theel- 
ogy, our glory in the past, but are trying to adapt it to the 
changed conditions in which we find ourselves. There are, of 
course, individuals who would ruthlessly break our continuity 
with the past. But the great body of us have no desire te adopt 
alien forms of thought. We have ourstrong centripetal tendea- 
cies, which balance our centrifugal forces. We do net wisk to 
forget that we are the theological descendants ef Robinson, 
Cotton, the Mathers, Edwards, Hopkins, Smalley, Dwight, 
Emmons, Griffin, Taylor, or, to come down to later times, ef 
Edwards A. Park and Henry B. Smith. So, if we speak of a 
* new theology,” we mean that it is new only as the living body 
is new at each fresh stage in its growth, conserving and fulfill- 
ing the one type that runs through all its changes, and that is 
neither old nor new. 

Thus united to the Christian, and our own denominational 
past, we are moving forward, as God gives us strength and wis- 
dom, trying to work out a theology adapted to the needs of the 
stirring, restless age in which we live. Let us look new more 
closely at some of our present tendencies. 

We mark, first, a movement toward a more spiritual concep- 
tion of Christianity. It is a part of our birthright as Congrega- 
tionalists to emphasize the reality and present power of the 
things unseen and eternal—the reigning Christ, the constant 
redemptive activity of the Holy Spirit, the invisible yet all- 
powerful kingdom of God. But in our theology these facts have 
not been as clearly recognized as they should have been. We 
have been too prone to regard Christianity as a system of ab- 
stract truths and of remote historical facts. Notions and prep- 
ositions have been more to us than the great spiritual realities 
for which they stand, the sacred events of nineteen hundred 
years ago more thanthe redemptive fects of to-day. 

But we are beginning to give the spiritual element in Chris- 
tianity its due place. We do not ignore the divine truths and 
sacred history which constitute the revelation once for al! givén 
to mankind. To do this would be tocut the foundations away 
from under Christianity. But we see as never before that 
Christianity is far more than a revelation; that it is a great sys- 
tem of redemptive agencies, at work here and now, by which 
God is building up his kingdom in the world. 

We are coming to understand that it is this recognitien of the 
invincible reality of spiritual Christianity whieh is going to 
give our theology its great power in the future. This is the 
ground of our own deepest convictions of the truth of the Chris- 
tian system. Criticism may assail the historical facts of reve- 
lation; rationalism may urge objections te its doctrines; but 
the surf on our coast of Maine might as easily overthrew the 
granite cliffs against which it breaks as criticism and ratienai- 
ism disturb the Christian reaiities which stand firm in the ex- 
perience of the individual believer and the Charch. And se in 
dealing with those outside. Our age is intensely realistic. it 
demands facts. It bases its philosophy, its science, its practice, 
upon experience. If wecan show it that there are spiriteal 
facts just as real as the facts of the natural world, and spiritual 
experience as certain as physical experience. we gain enormons 
power over it. Our theologians in their teaching, and our min- 
isters in their preaching, are more and more recogniging this 
secret of our power. 

Another sign of the times, indicative of the direction of thep- 
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logical thought in our churches is the renewed study of the 
Bibie. One of the most encouraging features of the theological 
interregnum through which we have passed has been the fact 
that our ministers and Christian people have been goine back to 
the sacred volume ina spirit of earnest and prayertul seeking 
after divinetruth. Never in our historv has there been more 
thorough, intel'igent and devout investigation of the Scripture. 
Here also we are faithful to our principles as Congregationalists. 
We bate no jot of loyalty to the Bible. It is tous, no less than 
to our fathers, the inspired record of revelation, the all-suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice, the great means of grace by 
which we are brought into contact with the spiritual realities 
of God’s kingdom, and by which tbe Church of Christ is main- 
tained and edified. We draw our theology from it. We look to 
itto correct the one-sidedness and error of our imperfect Chris- 
tian experience. ‘The theological thought of our times aims to 
retarn to the Bible, and todraw fresh draughts from its foun- 
tain of life and truth. 

We do not, however, regard the Bible precisely as ovr arces- 
tors did. We distinguish the revelation from it: record. We 
recognize the diversity of the books that compose it, and the 
progress of the revelation they describe. We descriminate be- 
tween its different types of doctrine. The old piecemeal 
method of dealing with it. which regarded each verse as com- 
plete in itself, without reference to the context or the Look in 
which it is found has fallen into well-merited desuetude. 

We are trying to deal fairly and fully with the facts brought 
to light by modern biblical criticism. I‘ think there are few 
ameng us disposed to ignore these facts, as there are few who 
would construe them ip the interests of unbelief. To the great 
body of our thinking men it is not a question whether the Bibie 
is inspired—that all believe—but how the doctrine of inspiration 
shall be stated so as to express the whole truth. And we are 
coming more clearly to understand the great purpose of the 
Bible—pnamely, to bring the Church and the individual in all 
ages into vital contact with the historical facts, the divine 
truth, and the spiritual power of Christianity, and so to discern 
what is essential and what non-essential for the attainment of 
that purpose. We are most of us ready to admit that false 
standards bave been set up, that an infallibility in non-essen- 
tials has been demanded which the Bible never claims, and 
which, if it existed, would render it less fitted for its end. We 
are beginning to see that we may grant tbat the sacred writers 
were not scientific historians, not philosophers or men of sci- 
ence, not experts inthe methods of scientific exegesis or of lit- 
erary criticism, and yet may rest firm in our conviction that 
they were so directed by the supernatural influence of God’s 
Spirit as to give us the perfect rule of faith and life. 

A wore serious problem confronts us in the facts and theories 
of the Higber Criticism. But here also we are trying to deal 
honestly with the facts. There is po one of our evangelical de- 
nominations in America more earnestly seeking for light on 
this important range of subjects than our own. We do not 
want to settle the questions thus presented by prejudice or 
clamor or ecclesiastical authority, but by patient, scholarly, 
reverent invesiigation. That the Old Testament, to which our 
Divine Lord appealed in a)l his teachings, will ever be shown to 
be anything but a supernatural and inspired book, we do not 
believe. But we are sure we are acting in his spirit when we 
give a candid hearing to those who claim tbat our old theories 
of the modes and times of its composition were mistaken. Some 
of our ablest scholars have accepted, to a greater or less extent, 
the new views. But our ministers and intelligent laymen, who 
form the jury that must ultimately decide the case. are more 
cautious, hesitating to give their verdict in a matter of such 
great importance till they are sure that all the facts are before 
them. 

And while we wait for the resu!t we rest more strongly than 
ever upon the proof of the divinity and truth of the Bible fur- 
pisbed by the experience of its redemptive power, the old teasti- 


monium Spiritus Sancti internum, which is ours by virtue of our 
Protestant descent. 
Again, we are coming more distinctly to recognize the central 


place of the living Christ in our theological thought. It goes 
without saying that be is supreme in the Christian life. Our 
early Congregationalism went beyond all other systems in as- 
serting his supremacy in the rule of his people and the world. 
But in our preaching and our theology other elements of Cbris- 
tianity have too often usurped bis place, or a doctrine about 
him has been substituted for the Christ bimself, or his pro- 
phetical and priestly offices have overshadowed his kingly. 

We are, however, becoming more sensible of the fact that as 
the power of Christianity is concentrated in the living Christ, 
our King, our Redeemer, so he is to be the great theme of our 
preaching, the central and organizing fact of our theology. We 
teach no new doctrine respecting him. Our great Unitarian 
controversy settled once for all the question of our orthodoxy. 
Tne modern pantheism, which preserves the Christian phrase- 
ology, but really deprives it of meaning, bas little if any cur- 
rency among us. The Christian positivism which reduces 
Christ’s divinity to his moral solidarity with God, bas not met 
with favor. We bave received helpful impulses from modern 
German speculations respecting the incarnation, the Kenosis, 
and the need of Christ’s perfecting work apart from the fact of 
sin. But we are less disposed than of old to speculate upon these 
high subjects, more willing to admit the mystery. It is the 
Christ himself, in all his living, saving power, upon whom our 
thought is concentrated, whom we strive to hold up tc men, 
and in whom we find the key to all the problems of religious 
thought. 

Tbe way is thus being opened for a larger and richer concep- 
tion of Gad. The old theelogy,in dealing with this subject, 
loeked too much to philosophy, too little to Christiantiy. But 
we are trying to “ Christologize” our doctrine of God, to set 
him forth as he is seen in the face of Jesus Christ. It is often 
said among us that we are coming to a more ethical conception 
of God. This is true. But it is more ethical because it is more 
Christian, because it is not of the God of Nature, but of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. [t is also said that we 
have corrected the old view of God which emphasized his 
transcendence at the expense of his immanence, by giving due 
place to the latter element. This is likewise true. But we bave 
not learned the lesson from pantheism, as some would claim, 
but from our fuller and truer conception of Christianity. It is 
the unchristologized view of God that unduly emphasizes bis 
transcendence. It isthe view of God through Christ the Meai- 
ator which gives the other element in its proper relation to the 
whole truth. It isin Christ and the Holy Spirit that God comes 
near to us and dwells in us,and it is through this wonderful 
fact that we learn the reality of God’s indwelling in man and 
Nature apart from redemption. And thus also the way is opened 
for a far deeper and truer understanding of the great Christian 
truth of the Trinity. 

As we are learning to Christologize the doctrine of God, so we 
are learning to do the same by the doctrines of the eternal plan, 
of creation, and of providence. Especially the doctrine of the 
plan. Once, like Milton’s fallen angels, our New England 
theologians 
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“ reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge. will and fate, 
Fi xed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lest.” 


Tired out by the vain effort we have come to Christ, and seek in 
him the solution of the mystery of decrees and election, sover- 
eignty and free will. If it beCalvinistic to place God above 
man, to believe that the destiny of the universe is in bis hands, 
to hold that sin exists by his permissive decree end not in his 
despite, to mainrain that in the initiation and progress of the 
Christian life all is of grace, then, suppose, the greater number 
of us are Calvinists. But our controversies on the philosophi- 
cal aspects of these subjects are over, and differing opinions re- 
specting them do not separate brethren or furnish tests of fel- 
lowship. 

In similar language we may Speak of our doctrine of sin. We 
are trying to view it in the light of its relation to Christ and his 
redemption. We are thus kept from yielding to the temptation 
so strongly pressed upon us by the prevalent popular philoso- 
phies, to make light of sin. The Puritan conscience is not dulled 
but quickened by our present theological tendencies. But the 
scholastic questions respecting sin, once uppermost in our discus- 
sions, have lost their old importance. Immediate and mediate 
imputation, original sin, the moral status of new-vorn infants, 
are not the sebjects which occupy our thought, but the awful 
fact of sit itself. To bring to bear Christ's redemption to over- 
come it—this is what seems to us most important; and the theol- 
ogy thac will dothis best seems to us the best theology, even tho 
it may not solve every theoretical problem respecting the nature 
of sin. 

We maintain no less strongly that of old the absolute necessity 
of this redemption as supernatural and divine. We are learn- 
ing that it can be made effectual not only to save the individual 
but to renovate society. Our ministers are giving themselves 
eagerly to the study of sociology, that they may apply the 
Christian solution to its problems. In our doctrine of redemp- 
tion, while we are exaiting the kingly office of Christ, it is not 
at the expense of his other offices. We hold as firmly as ever 
tohis atoning work. The change with respect to it is not in the 
way of a weakening grasp upon the fact, but of an increasing 
willingness to admit the imperfections of the theories by which 
we strive to account forthe fact. It isa commonsaying among 
us that the atonement is too large to be held in the mold of any 
single theory. Yet I think that most of us give it a godward, as 
well as a manward, efficacy. One of the brightest jewels in our 
Congregational crown isthe memory of Horace Bushnell: but 
our best thought would not admit, unless | am much mistaken, 
that this brilliant and spiritual theologian said the last word on 
this highttheme. What is called the Catholic doctrine of the 
atonement, namely, that Christ’s d. ath was in some true sense 
the objective ground of the forgiveness of sin, still commends 
itself tothe larger number of our Christian people. 

The whole drift of modern thought, and the pressure of the 
movement I have tried to describe, have been concentrated upon 
the problems of eschatology. Theconflict of thes ul upon toese 
subjects, through which we have passed, has been no less in- 
tense because we have known that it was not peculiar to us. The 
old Calvinism, which our fathers lovally accepted, left a part of 
mankind wholly out of reach of Christ’s redemptive grace. 
When the New England theology broke the iron ring of this 
consistent and logical system by the adoption of the doctrine of 
a universal atonement, it was inevitable that new questions 
should arise. 

During the last decade we have been discussing, as the worid 
pretty well knows, the relation of the heathen to God’s grace in 
Christ. Theold view, which prevailed during the last century, 
and had many advocates until quite recent times, doomed the 
heathen as a mass to perdition. This severe doctrine has been 
generally abandoned. Our discussions bave not been upon this 
point, but upon the question as to the manner and grounds of 
the salvation of those heathen who are saved. The common 
view has been that their imperfect faith, based upon their natur- 
al knowledge of God and of such elements of truth as are found 
in their corrupt religions. is reckoned to them for righteousness 
forthe sake of Christ who gave himself a ransom for all, and 
that so their eternal destiny is settled on the basis of the de- 
cisio sof this life. The able and devoted teachers in our be- 
loved mother theological seminary at Andover. have urged the 
other view, common in Germany, thatan opportunity is granted 
the heathen in the other life, between death and the judgment, 
to hear the Gospel and accept or reject Christ. Idonot propose 
to enter into the merits of our controversy. So far as it has in- 
volved unchristian bitterness, we are ashamed of it. Weare 
hard fighters on our side of the water, and both parties have 
dealt heavy blows. The result of the discussion has been to 
emphasize the silence of the Scriptures on this subject. The 
majority still hold the older view, because it seems to us more 
in accord with tbe general drift of the Scripture and the prin- 
ciples of our New England theology. But there is an increasing 
willingness to admit that our speculations cannot exbaust the 
possibilities of God's redemptive grace, and that a point of this 
sort can never permanently be made a test of orthodoxy. 

The much more difficult question of future punishment has 
not been the subject of important controversy among us. But 
it has profoundly affected us. Our deeper conception of Chris- 
tianity, our enlarged view of the infinite love and mercy of God, 
our stronger realization of the power of Christ’s redemption, 
have united to give this subject a peculiar painfulness and 
solemnity. It bas pressed not only upon cur theologians, but 
upon all our thoughtful men and women. It is a subject of pe- 
culiar difficulty to many of our most promising students of 
divinity. Some amorg us find relief in the theories of the 
* larger hope” and “ conditional immortality.’ If the greater 
number continue to ho)d in substance the immemorial doctrine 
of the Christian Church, it is because we cannot convince our- 
selves that the words of Christ and his Apostles, fairly inter- 
preted, sanction any other view. It is with us a matter of loy- 
alty to our Master, whose word is our final authority. Our 
difficulties and perplexities we cast on him, and leave him to 
show us at the last day how this awful fact is consonant with 
love and justice. 

Such is the present direction of theological thought among 
us, so far as I am able to understand it and, in the Drief time 
allotted me, to describe it. The outlook is one of hopefuiness. 
Our faces are toward the light. As we are striving for more of 
the power of Christ in our life, so we are striving for more of 
the truth of Christ in our Christian thougbt. And we believe 
that we shall attain it steadily as the years advance, till we ail 
come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ. 


In the afternoon the subject was ‘The Economy of 
Congregationalism,” and this was a very full program. 
Dr. Quint spoke of the Place of Ecclesiastical Councile. 
Since the death of Dr. Dexter, Dr. Quint is the most 
prominent authority on our Polity in the United States; 
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and he has the rare faculty of making the driest of sub. 
jects interesting by the quaintness of his style and the 
play of his wit. Dr. Ross, of Michigan, spoke on “The 
Effective Organization of Congregationalirm with spe- 
cial reference to the ‘parish,’ in its relation to the 
Churches in America.” The following is his addrese: 


EFFECTIVB ORGANIZATION OF CONGREGATION. 
ALISM. 





BY A. HASTINGS ROSS, D D. 





Differing in language, nationality and minor matters as we 
may, we stand in this International Council united on a com. 
mon faith and polity. We, together with the Baptists and 
others, believe in “an apostolic system,in which every loce| 
church was free, self governed. autonomous and resting upon a 
holy brotherhood of believers”; and, consequently we hold that 
local “churches, under the guidance of the Holy Scriptures and 
in fellowsbip with one another, may determine—each for itself 
—their organization, statements of belief, and forms of worship: 
may appoint and set apart their own ministers, and should co- 
Operate in the work which Christ has committed to them for 
the furtherance of the Gospel throughout the world.” 

But it has been recently asserted, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, that this polity, which is called interchangeably Congrega- 
tionalism and Independency, cannot organize, consistently, into 
associations, unions and councils; that there can be no organic 
fellowship in labors, but each may say to the rest: “I am inde. 
pendent, I have no need of you”; and that “ the model ofa 
church, as furnished by Congregationalism,isthat . . . ofa 
solitary building surrounded by a high wall, shutting it out 
from all adjacent edifices.” 

Our topic is, therefore, the key to the future of our polity: for 
it is as clear as the sunlight that, if Congregationalism cannot 
be organized, and effectively organized. it must disappear. We 
affirm that it, in principle and in practice, involves organiza- 
tion on four distinct lines, which we state, but have not time to 
Gevelop in full: 

1. Organization on the line of local church activity. This ip- 
cludes whatever is effective in government, worship and labor. 
Each can organize to suit its environment. It may choose a 
‘* presbytery ’’ of elders to administer its government, as did the 
primitive Church. And it has been said that “the New Eng- 
land deacon is the exact counterpart of the Old World Presby- 
terian elder.”” Our president also affirms that “the diaconate 
in modern Congregational churches has come to be in many 
perhaps the majority of cases, a board of ‘elders.’ . . . They 
are really ‘elders’ or * bishops,’ and the pastor is the presiding 
elder or presiding bishop.” There is no departure from eur pol- 
ity in this, as such board of officers is responsible to the church 
electing it and to no other body. ‘There is efficiency in such 
board of administration. Under its lead or without it, a church 
munages all its affairs, temporal and spiritual, its discipline, 
worship and work. “The organized Church is the completest 
earthly realization of human brotherhood,” and the divine de- 
pository of ecclesiastical activity and power. It determines its 
own creed and worship, using as it may elect the baldest service 
or the mort elaborate liturgy. It builds over against itself, 
evangelizing its own neighborhood, until church touches church 
throughout the world. It is complete in Christ, dependent on 
no other organization or power or order; sufficient were all other 
churches dead. 

Holding this view of the local church against the world, Jeav- 
ing their country for a wilderness that they might set up 
churches of this order, the New England fathers unconsciously 
introduced a parish system which subverts this independency 
of the churches, in a limited degree. on which we are called to 
dwell. Everywhere else Church and State were then united. 
and the leading colonies in New England, beginning in 1631, }im- 
ited the right to vote and to hold office to adult male members 
of Congregational churches. This Jaw led soon to restrictions 
on organizing such churches. Thus a town and its established 
church were in some respects identical, the same voters acting 
in a double capacity, in one thing as a church, in another thing 
asatown. ‘ Not only was there achurch wherever there was 
atown,” says Palfrey, * but the church was the nucleus about 
which the neighborhood constituting a town was gathered. It 
was not tillafter several generations that the towns released 
themselves from the lesiastical el t that belonged to 
their original constitution; and down to the present century, in 
most of the towns of Massachusetts, the proceedings and rec- 
ords of the municipaiity and of the religious congregation con- 
tinued to be the same.” Hence, “a meeting of the whole body 
of freemen in a General Court (or Legislative Assembly) was the 
same as a convention of members of the churches, .. . Thus, 
when the General Court took cognizance of ecciesiastical 
affairs, it was but the whole body of the church legislating for 
its parts.” 

Out of this state of things the present parish system was evolved 
in this way. The Plymouth and Connecticut colonies from 
the beginning, andthe Massachusetts Bay and the New Haven 
colonies after about a generation had passed, very sparingly 
admitted mento votein town meeting who were not church 
members in the established churches. Thus, the church and 
town began to be separated, there being a few that could vote in 
the town meeting who could not vote in the church meeting. 
They could vote on the call of a pastor, the salary to be paid, the 
building and repairing of the meeting house and manse, and op 
assessing the whole expense of worship on the inhabitants of the 
town; but they could not vote on the admission, discipline, and 
dismissal of rch members or in the election of deacons. Tbe 
town, as such, had the whole temporal business of the church 
exclusively in its control; while the church, as such, bad the 
spiritual concerns of the town exclusively in its centrol, save 
that in a choice of a pastor the church first gave its vote and 
the town then voted toconcur or not to concur, as it saw fit 
If a church were united and constituted a majority of free- 
men ina town, this complicated arrargement gave Iittle or 
no trouble: but if the church were divided or constituted a mi- 
nority of freemen in a town, a disagreement might dead-lock 
the choice of a pastor. Later on, when men began to be 
released from church rates and other churches 
than the Congregational began to be recognized, there came the 
further separation of the parish from the town, as the town had 
been separated from the church, until the organized parish 
society, distinct from the church and from the town, came into 
existence as a relic of the union of Church and “tate. This 
parish, or ecclesiastical society. inherited from the town the 
right toconcur in the call of a pastor, to fix his salary, and to 
transact all the pecuniary business connected with the church: 
This parish system is still dominant in our churches in America, 
but nowhere else. It is not a part of our polity, but an abnormal 
growth, which, as our honored but translated -leader, Dr. Dex, 
ver, said: “* We have not yet ceased to have cause to lament.’ 
It has in it still the evils depicted by Cotton Mather, in 1719, ia 
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these words: “ Yet there grows too much upon the inhabitants 
who are net yet come into the communion of the churches a dis- 
position to supersede the law, and override it. Many people 
would not allow the church any privilege to go before them in 
the choice of a pastor. The clamor is, ‘We must maintain 
him.” Therefore “the churches do sometimes by their vote 
make a nomination of three or four candidates; for every one 
of whom the majority of the brethren have so voted, that whom- 
soever of these the choice (of the town or parish) falls upon, it 
may still be said: ‘The church has chosen him.’” The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, in 1820, said: “The only circumstance 
which gives a church any legal character is its connection with 
some regular constituted society (or parish).” “ As to all civil 
purposes, the secession of a whole church from the parish would 
be an extinction of the church.” Confirmed in 1890, this deci- 
sion stands; but our churches in America are beginning te 
break away from this outgrowth of the union of Church and 
State, and tocome into closer conformity with those in other 
jands. As each church is complete in itself, it cannot be de- 
pende it upon even a parish society for the management of its 
secular business, for the body which owns the property and 
holds the purse, if partly or largely composed of other than 
church members, impairs, to say the least, the integrity of the 
church. 

2. Organization on the line of associated evangelization. A 
church does not live for itself alone. Much work is common 
and can best be done by co-operation. There is nothing in our 
polity to prevent co-operation in all common concerns. Hence 
“ Congregationalists have from the beginning stood in the front 
rank as respects educational, benevolent and missionary opera- 
tions.” Our free churches have developed and conducted, in 
different ways it may be, the most gigantic enterprises, expend- 
ing annually for benevolences full six million dollars, through 
channels some of which are almost acentury old. No other 
polity collects and expends so large a sum for benevolences 
from a like number of churches and members; in doing which 
the churches act directly or indirectly through chosen repre- 
sentatives. And the closer the responsibility the better. 

3 Organization on the line of associated advice in occasional 
councils. There is no authority in advice, but instead the recog- 
nition of independent equality. Any effective organization of 
our polity includes this associated advice. For it has been as- 
serted that our polity denies te ministers ‘‘ the benefit of trial 
by jury,” that it does *“*not permit them to defend themselves 
before a court where the accused and the accusers may expect 
equal sympathy,” that a ministers “ opponents are his judges,” 
and, consequently that it is “utterly at variance with the dic- 
tates ot equity and good order.”’ On the contrary, our polity 
opens to any one aggrieved, whether member, minister or 
church, and to parties in controversy. as swift and favorable a 
hearing as can be found anywhere, in mutual and ez-parte 
councils, before which all parties have equal rights and privi- 
leges. Nowhere else does one have a fairer trial, and the result 
of the council becomes the sorest condemnation or the vereden- 
tials of good standing. Resort to such councils is especially de- 
manded in questions of ministerial standing. To them one may 
appeal who has been unjustly deprived of such standing in any 
association of churches. In such appeals to associated advice 
lies the solution of the hardest problem in our polity, the right 
adjustment of independency and security, the needed protec- 
tion from heresy conjoined with the liberty of private judg- 
ment. 

4. Organization on the line of church fellowship. The com- 
munion of saints abides when work and advice are no longer 
needed. But fellowship is reciprocal, and so cannot be forced. 
To enter into an association the churches must be agreed; to 
stay in the sweet fellowship they must remain agreed. To 
admit a minister into standing in such associations, both par- 
ties must desire the fellowship, as, also, to abide therein. If a 
minister or church be unjustly excluded from this fellowship, 
redress may be found in a council of churches, as already said. 

Now, in and through these local associations of churches, in 
every country, fellowship on egual, reciprocal terms has al- 
ready been organized; and in virtue of ministerial standing 
therein ministerial relief may be extended to the disabled, in 
obedience to the law of Christ: ** Even so did the Lord ordain 
that they which proclaim the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 
On no other foundation caa this ordinance of Christ be carried 
into effective operation; on this it can be. 

Then above these district or county associations and unions 
we have the State and provincial bodies, and above these the 
national, and in this year of grace the first International Con- 
gregational Council. And thus, without loss of liberty, with a 
sacred regard for our constitutive principle in every step of our 
development, we exhibit the union for which Christ prayed. 

Congregationalism is thus organized on every line of Chris- 
tian endeavor, of local church activity, of associated evangel- 
ization, of associated advice, and of church fellowship; and 
every element of the organization is ablaze with liberty. And 
so effective is this organization that it bas been made the foun- 
dation on which the Pan-Anglican Synod, the Methodist Inter- 
national Conference and the Presbyterian Alliance are built. 
Its principle has been put into the constitution of the Alliance 
in these words: “ But it shall not interfere with the existing 
creed or constitution of any church in the Alliance, or with its 
internal order or external relations.” And a leading Presbyte- 
rian has said of it: ** The councils of the Alliance have no legis- 
lative authority, either original or appellate, and therefore can 
only discuss and recommend; but for this very reason their 
moral weight is immense.” 

The dawn is already bright. The principle for which our 
Congregational martyrs— Dennis, Coffing, Thacker, Barrowe, 
Greenwood, and Penry—gave their lives, has the potency and 
promise ef the future init. Foronly two polities exist that can, 
in harmony with their principles, give a united Christendom— 
Congregationalism and the Papacy. The one putsall authority 
in the reigning Pope, infallible, possessed of * the full power of 
feeding, ruling and governing the whole Church”; the other 
makes the local congregation of believers the sole depository of 
ecclesiastical power end the unit of free fellowship. The one 
is ecumenical despotism, the other ecumenical liberty. Which 
of these shall prevail both the Word of God and the human 
love of liberty leave no doubt. But the primitive polity must 
brove its fitness to prevail. [t must show. not only efficiency 
but also comprehension unto unity. Our great opportanity is 
upon us. We must present an organization effective in guard- 
ing purity in faith and life; effective in conducting missionary; 
benevolent and educational matters with economy; effective in 
sTanting redress to those who have been wronged in discipline 
and fellowship; and effective in uniting into one all churches 
that build on Christ. Tne polity we hold possesses already this 
effective organization, together with liberty. Is it too much to 
Say that, having come from God, it will, in due time, unite 
Ciristendom, as Christ prayed? 


The next paper, by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., of 


New Jersey, was on “ Doctrinal Terms of Admission to 
Church Fellowship.” We give it in full: 
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DOCTRINAL CONDITIONS OF CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 








Should those who desire to become members of Christ’s visible 
Church, and so testify to their devotion to him and the ends which he 
sought to realize, be required to assent to statements of doctrine of 
any form whatever, and if so, what form? This paper has nothing to 
do with the doctrinal formule presented for acceptance to minis- 
ters or to those called to positions of administration. The first step 
toward an intelligible answer to the inquiry is to learn what is the ex- 
isting usage concerning the admission of members to local churches 
To obtain this information two courses were open: one to take the ut_ 
terances of recognized representatives of the churches, and the other 
to make !nvestigation among the churches. Both methods have been 
adopted, with the following results: 

In Great Britain and the world no higher authority is recognized 
concerning Congregational usage than the honored and accomplish- 
ed President of this Council. He may be taken as a competent wit- 
ness concerning English Congregationalism. In his manual he says: 

* Nor is it consistent with Con; nal principles for a particular 
church to draw up a creed and require its acceptance by candidates 
for membership. A Christian church is not a private society, whose 
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no longer under the immediate control of the living Christ. Its free- 


In order that there might be no doubt concerning the usage in Eng- 
land, letters were addressed to a number of representative ministers, 
asking the followimg questions: ‘* Does your church make acceptance 
of Articles of Faith a condition of church membership?” “If you do 
not condition church membership on the acceptance of certain doc- 
trines, what are your requirements?” 

Robert F. Horton, Joseph Parker, A. Goodrich, Henry Allon, Samuel 
Pearson, Robert W. Dale and Charles A. Berry responded, all saying 
that their churches made no doctrinal tests for membership. These 
seven eminent and honored pastors are fairly representative of Great 
Britain. The right of a church to require the assent of those uniting 
with it to a formula of doctrine is net recognized among English Con- 
gregationalists. 

In the United States usage is largely different. Dr. Dexter says: 

* The public admission of members who have been received by vote, 
usually takes pare just before the communion service, when the 
new members give their public assent to the Articles of Faith and 
Covenant, as they are read by the pastors. . . . Tne signature of 
every hew member to the Articles of Faith and Covenant in tne book 
kept for that purpose should follow at the first convenient moment.” 
(*“Congregationalism,” p. 185.) 

That tbis passage does not exactly voice the sentiment in the United 
States at present will be evident when the responses to the above 
questions from eminent American ministers are examined. The fol- 
lowing report that assent to articles of faith is required by the 
churches of which they are pastors: 

E. P. Goodwin, First Church, Chicago; A. F. Shirrell, First Church, 
Atlanta; C. F, Thwipg, Plymouth Church, Minneapolis; W. H. Davis, 
First Charch, Detroit; F. A, Noble, Union Park Church, Chicago; W. 
M, Taylor, Broadway Tabernacle Churen, New York; and the Park 
Street Church, Boston. 

The following ministers report Yes, with qualifications, such as, “in 
substance,” or ** conditionally,” or ** practically,” which means in all 
cases, as my letters show, that while a formal acceptance may be’ 
asked, it is distinctly understood to be only formal: 

8. H. Virgin, Pilgrim Church, New York; C. H. Richards, Central 
Church, Philadelphia; R. R. Meredith, Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn; F. T. Bailey, State Street Church, Portland; J. B. Thrall, 
First Church, Salt Lake City; George L. Walker, Centre Church, Hart- 
ford; T. E Clapp, First Church, Portland, Or.; T. T. Munger, United 
Church, New Haven; Alexander McKenzie, Sheppard Memorial 
Church, Cambridge. 

Those who responded No, are: 

H. A. Stimson, Pilgrim Church, St. Louis; A. H. Heath, First Church, 
St, Paul; J. G. Vose, Beneficent Church, Providence; A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, Central Church, Brooklyn; E. A. Lawrence, First Church, Bal- 
timore; H. M. Ladd, Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland. 

A closer inspection of these letters shows that of those who make a 
doctrinal condition, Drs. Virgin, Richards, Walker and Clapp,explain that 
rigid acceptance is not required, but only for ** substance”—which may 
mean much or nothing; while the churches in Salt Lake City, Plym- 
outh, in Minneapolis, First, in Detroit, Union Park, in Chicago, United, 
in New Haven, Sheppard Memorial, in Cambridge, Tompkins Avenue, 
in Brooklyn, all receive members by the Apostles’Creed. The Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., pastor, does not 
require assent to the Articles of Faith when new members are re- 
ceived, and yet all are asked if they have examined them and propose 
to abide by them. They are left to the individual and not read to them 
and interpreted for them. 

Probably the majority of the churches in the United States require 
formal acceptance to statements of doctrine; but many of the most 
prominent do not. Of those who do many present only the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the number 18 rapidly increasing of those who ask only 
assent to the Covenant, which embodies always something like the 
early confessional symbol—faith in the Father, in Jesus Christ 
his Son, and in the Holy Spirit. The formula for reception of mem- 
bers proposed by the National Council Commission, contains only the 
Apostles’ Creed, and that formula may be presumed to indicate the 
tendency in the churches of the United States. 

The following is the summary of the usage of evangelical Churches 
concerning doctrinal tests for the admission of church members. 

The Presbyterian Church of the United States requires acceptance 
of such conditions of its ministers and officers, but not of its mem- 
bers. 

The Baptist Churches of the world receive members who give 
credible evidence of having experienced the new birth. 

The Episcopal Church confirms those who are willing to submit to 
its canons, who, having been born within it, have not departed from 
it, and who assent to the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Methodist Church receives members on credible evidence of 
a change of heart. 

The Congregational Churches of Engiand make no doctrinal tests, 
but assume that those whom they have reason to believe are honest 
will not seek church membership unless they are Christians. - 

A majority of the Congregational churches in the United States re- 
quire assent to doctrinal symbols from those wishing to enter their 
membership. The reason for the usage in the American churches is 
not difficult to find. The custom appeared soon after the beginning of 





most authoritative witness or this point is Cotton Mather, and he says: 


“The churches of New d only vital the terms of 
commanion; and they all with ice Seay Coen 
resbyterians, Episcopalians, an 
members of the same and all sitting without offense 
at the same holy table.”—* Rat. Dis. Intr.,” p. 4 

Againt 


“To the relation of (the candidate’s) own religious experience is 
added either a Confession of Faith of his own composing, or a briefer 
intimation of what publicly received Confession he chooses to adhere 
to.”—Ibid, p. 88. 

. Again: 


“Tt is the design of these churches to make the terms of com- 
munion run as parallel as may be with the terms of salvation. Ac 
itable consideration of nothing but true piety in admitting to eva 
cal privileges, is oY eat which the churches of New England would 
lay claim to.”—. p. 99. 

The first church that I have found to require public assent to its Ar- 
ticles of Faith was that in Fitchburg, Mass., in 1808, and even concern 
ing that the pastor, Dr. Worcester wrote: 

“It was never designed to exclude any from our communion who 

— to be made really subjects of experimental religion.”—“ Life 
of Samuel Worcester,” p. 279. 

Park Street Church, Boston, was organized in 1809, with a strict 
creed, to which subscription was required of all who desired to enter 
its membership. In the years immediately following nearly all the 
churches which did not become Unitarian raised doctrinal fortifications 
around their doors, which it was fondly believed would be sufficiently 
strong to resist all invasions of heresy. 

We have now learned the following facts: From apostolic times 
there have been confessional symbols expressing faith in Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, but doctrinal conditions of admission to the churches 
are an innovation, having been introduced in the early years of the 
present century. They are a result of what is known as the Unitarian 
Controversy. In a strong, terse passage on this subject, Dr. Calkins 
(Andover Review, March 1890, p. 251) says: 

** After their vineyard was plundered and trampled they put up the 
bars. And en Bay up the wrong bars! There are impenitent sinners 
who can adopt with perfect sincerity the most tremendous tests that 
can be desired of orthodoxy in opinion. What was wanted was a 
rigid enforcement of the old rule that ‘no person oaght to make a 
profession of religion and join the Church without experiencing a 
change of heart, and tne Church ought not to receive any person into 
their fellowship, whether he has been a professor or not, unless they 
are satisfied in a judgment of charity that he nas been born again.’” 

Turning from history to the Scriptures, we find them silent concern= 
ing the whole subject. The day on which three thousand were added 
to the Church no confessions were in existence. What is said of the 
duty of confessing Christ bas no relation to membership in a visible 
society. Paul’s reply to the jailer at Philippi told the inquirer how 
to be saved, not how to get into the Church. It might be accepted 
by those who would reject all existing creeds. When men were bap- 
tised they had a creed—they confessed faith in Jesus Christ; but that 
was all. Later the symbol was extended to include faith in the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. St. Paul wrote to the Romans: “ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” 
The only examples of discipline mentioned in Scripture are for im- 
morality. The confessions of the early Church were simple, vital, 
spontaneous, straight from the heart. A convert was never expected 
to accept a formula of doctrine distilled from the Scriptures by a 
process of speculation possessing all the virtue of inspiration without 
the name. 

Having considered the usage of the various denominations in the 
matter of creed subscription; having found that there is absolutely 
nothiog requiring it either in the Scriptures or in the tradition of the 
church; we are now ready to ask what can be said in favor of the 
custom—for we fully allow the principle that if any usage proves 
itself to be for the advancement of the Redeemer’s King tom it has 
the only evidence it needs of the approval of God. Ifa truth makes 
men better, it is of Divine authority, however it is transmitted. All 
good things are not in the Scriptures. 

Two argaments are urged in favor of doetriaal conditions of churéh 
membership: 

1. They preserve doctrinal soundness. But this assertion is without 
foundation. It has usually meant ** sound” according to Ualvinistie 
staudards; but the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches, which never 
required creeda] assent from individual members, have been more 
successful in retaining their Calvinism than the Congregational 
churches. Indeed,the Oberlin Council explicitly threw overboard the 
name “ Calvinistic” and substituted ‘ evangelical.” The Baptist 
churches have creeds neither for ministers nor for laymen, and they 
are the most intensely Calvinistic of all the denominations. The ma- 
chinery which was devised to protect Calvinistic Orthodoxy is driving 
it from the churches. 

2. Again it is said that because all members have a voice in the 
government of Congregational churches therefore they should be 
képt homogeneous by a common creed. Once more the weakness of 
machinery appears. The Baptist churches, without a creed for min- 
ister or layman, have been united by the mighty spirit of evangelism 
which makes their history read like that of an almost continuous re 
vival, and they are, if possible,more loosely organized than Congregas 
tiepal churches. 

The only arguments that have ever been advanced in favor of doc- 
trinal conditions for church membership prove exactly the reverse of 
what they are adduced to prove. “It is not by enforcing a theologi+ 
cal test as a condition of communion that a church can protect itself 
from heresy. Its only protection is the presence of Christ and the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit.”—Dale, p. 188, 

Are such conditions desirable? The answer is unqualifiedly in the 
negative, and for the following reasons: 

1. The custom of making doctrinal conditions for admission to the 
Church is a violation of tne spirit and letter of Scripture. Paul says 
that those who are “weak in the faith” are to be received. John says: 
‘* Whosoever loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” Christ him- 
self said: “ This is life eternal that they might know thee.” A doc- 
trinal barrier at the church door destroys the very idea of a Church, 
which it that it is composed of those who are born of God. John says 
the test of the new birth islove. ‘Whosoever loveth is born of God.” 
Jesus says the same: “‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one toward another.” But certain American 
Churches dispute with the Master, and say: “ All men shall know that 
you are Christ’s disciples by your intellectual opiniohs concerning Trin- 
ity, Atonement, Decrees and Future Punishment.” It is said: ** We 
make a distinction between our Church andthe Church universal; 
we do not claim that acceptance of our views is necessary in order 
that men may be saved, but only that they may be in our denomina- 
tion.” That presents the gtill sadder spectacle of a few people sepa- 
ratung from the unive! Church on purely human grounds. Ifthe 
Church is divine, it is one; if it is human, it has no more sanctity than 
any other society or club. Societies which claim the right of sepa- 
rating from the rest of Christ’s body can be called churches only by 
courtesy. The Church is composed ofall the saved. 

2. To compel those who desire to confess Christ to assent to a con- 
fessionof faith is to bind them by “the decrees of the dead,” forbi 
that they shall be led by the living Christ, and make progress in 
knowledge and growth in spiritual life impossible. A man becomes a 
Christian under the influence of the living Spirit; is convicted of sin 
by the same Spirit; regenerated by the same Spirit; is to be sanctified 
by the same Spirit; but he is told that unless he can bend his mind so 
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as to make it accept certain theological dogmas which were written 
by men long since dead he cannot enter Christ’s Church. The dead 
hand imthe Stateis terrible enough; the dead hand in the Church 
makes vitality and progress impossible. 

8. If Christ organized the Church then he has determined the cor- 
ditions by which it can be entered, Therefore we are reduced to this 
dilemma: either there is no Divine Cnurch, or there sheuld be nothing 
conditioning membership in it which does no: condition entrance to 
the Kingdom of God, Inthe teaching of our Lord the Cnurch and 
the kmgdom are ideatical. He made entrance to the kingdom to 
depend on the new birth. The door into the Church and into the king- 
dom are one and the same, and the society which closes doors which 
the Master left open by that act separates itself from the divine order. 

4. Doctrinal conditions of church membership should not be re- 
quired for admission to the church because knowledge of tne truth 
needed to intelligently assent to them is the fruit of the Christian 
life. To ask a new-born Christian to subscribe to articles of doctrine 
is as absurd as to expect an infant to tell the history of his patente, 
the motives which determine their action, and why they love him, 
before he can be recognized as a member of the family. This paper 
does not belittle doctrine, but it does maintam that anything more 
thag the consciousness of sonship must result from the growth of the 
divine life. Little life means little knowledge of truth; large life and 
a rich experience necessitate a large, generous and vital creed. 
Knowledge comes witn years and results from conflicts, The Bible 
is not the same book to the child as to the man; to the new-born Chris- 
tian as to him who by meditation, prayer, and more still by living, has 
grown to real'ze that it meets the universal-needs and aspirations of 
humanity. Doctrinal statements, if worth anything, are packed with 
the results of the long investigation of mature Christians. Every 
great doctrine contains the contributions of many years and much 
study. Moreover, the profoindest truth cannot be put into hard and 
fast language. its expression will be as varied asthe natures of 
those by whom it is voiced and to whom it is addressed. John says: 
** He that loveth knoweth God.” There is a knowledge of truth dis- 
cernible only by the loving spirit. Inthe spiritual sphere those who 
love most know most. The clearest visions of truth are reserved for 
the pure, who shall see God, and the loving, who know him. There are 
hights and deptrs of doctrine which the intellect cannot explore, 
which love alone traverses; which can be expressed only in the lan- 
guage of iove, and recognized only by the loving. Divine revelations 
cannot be congealed into dogmatic forms, their utterance is never in 
carefully balanced and nicely adjasted propositions. A)) this is 
igaored and violated when a series of doctrines concerning the Bible, 
God, man, duty and destiny, are presented, and acceptance of them 
demanded a3 a condition of church membership from those whose 
love has ulready proved their union with Christ. Says Dr. Dale: 
*¢ Men come into the Church, not because tney have already mastered 
the contents of the Christian revelation, but to be taught them.” 

5. Requiring assent to doctrinal statements cultivates dishonesty. 
Even if the creeds presented are unmixed with error, those who sub- 
scribe to them say that they believe in statements which are the result 
of the patient thought of the best minds of all the Christian ceaturies, 
and that they cannot say truthfully antil they have been taught by the 
Spirit and the experiences of life. The infinities and eternities are ex- 
plored every time a new creed is composed. Moreover, the most em- 
phasis in doctrinal formule is never on the practical and easily com- 
prehended duties, such as love and service, but on what is to be done 
beyond the grave, and what is planned in the secret counsels of the 
Godhead. *“ These truths do you solemnly profess and believe?” The 
candidate is expected to say, ** Yes.” Now what does that mean? It 
means that at the door of the church one has been asked to say an un- 
truth. Only by a process of casuistry utterly unlike the sincerity 
which becomes a child of God has he convinced himeelf that it is right 
to say he believes. He should have said, “I do not know.” Thus by 
the Church a Christian is given a lesson in insincerity. If he may pro- 
fess what he does not actually believe, why may he not do something 
wrong, and hide that? The influence on a young life of being induced 
to say what he is not sure that he means, is fraught with vast peril. 
“Do you love God?” “Do you love to read your Bible?” These and 
similar questions are pressed, then emptied of their contents, then 
evaded; then a formula of doctrine is treated the same way; and at 
last when this jugglery is ended, a man is reminded of the solemnity 
of the obligation which he has taken, and that he has made a vow 
which can never be withdrawn. A more cunning system for promot- 
ing intellectual dishonesty could hardly be devised. The Christian of 
all men should be transparently honest, and the Church, instead of 
winking at duplicity, should always require absolute sincerity. 

6. Doctrinal conditions for churcb membership misrepresent Chris- 
tianity. ‘ne Master said he came that.the people might have hfe, 
and that that they might have it more abundaaotly; and the evidence 
of life is always sometbing vital, St. Paul calls it fruit; bat the doc- 
trinal test makes ability to accept the results of the intellectual proc- 
esses of others the essence of the Christian religion. At that point 
difficulty begins. Churches require assent to creeds; in many re- 
spects their articles differ, and those who cannot make fine discrim- 
nations say: * Well, all cannot be right, and probably none are.” In- 
tellectual belief cannot be compelied. It is a result of life. "Phovght 
is colored by hereditary bias and training. To expect those who are 
Arminians by nature to subscribe to a Calvinistic creed is to ask an 
impossibility, and to demand it is to require a falsehood. If doctrinal 
formule are essential, and opinions are not a matter of choice, then 
there isa guif between multitudes and true religion which can never 
be crossed. Such preposterous claims have hindered the progress of 
the kingdom more than anything else. They misrepre:ent our Lord, 
who came to thrill] humanity with divine life and not to teach a new 
system of taeology. His pathetic reproach to the Jews was not that 
they refused his doctrines, but ** Ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might bave life.” The Master says Christianity is a life, many 
Churches say it, is ability to subscribe to a creed, Which is correct? 

7. Doctrinal tests of church membership are not desirable because 
they bar from the Sacraments and other means of grace many who 
most need them, and who give the best evidence of the Christian life. 
The Sacraments surely have more than a formal efficacy. Those who 
partake of the Holy Communion in the right spirit are brought into a 
vital unipn with Christ. In all ages Christians, whether they have cel- 
ebrated the Lord’s death in the spirit, as the Friends do, or using the 
bread and wine, have realized that the Supper satisfied areal hunger of 
the soul; and those who have been sealed to God in baptism, especially 
after they have reached maturity, seldom escape the influence of that 
holy rite. The Sacraments, however, are so admuinisterea tnat the 
worid thinks of them as the property of the Church; and in many, if not 
moat, Churches they are openly declared to be reserved for church 
members. Many truly realize their own sinfulnesa, and trust in Christ 
as the Savior, who would like to be in fellowship with all of the same 
faith, and yet they cannot say that they believe in what is written in 
the creeds. In all that is vital to salvation they believe; but in the 
doctrine of inspiration as taught them, or the Trinity as they hear it 
expounded, or in a particular theory of the Atonement, they do not 
believe ; but they show by every scriptural evidence that they have 
been born of the Spirit. Because they are not Calvinistic or Armip- 
ian, because they hold to a moral influence rather than a substitution- 
ary theory of the work of Christ, they are denied the benefit of jhe 
Sacraments, and the protection and inspiration which always attends 
association with those who are truly his followers. Our Lord’s ex- 

“nortation about causing the little ones to stumble is as much in need 
of emphasis as when first spoken. It is painful to acknowledge, but it 
is true, that many not now in our churches would be members of them 
if they were a little leas honest. They must be sincere; they canno 
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say they assent to the creeds, and consequently the doors of the 
Church are closed. “That man is a Christian, and he ought to con- 
Teas it,” was once said in my hearing; but why did he not confess it? 
His own explanation was this: **I cannot say that I believe in 
doctrine.” It wasreplied: “ Assent to that will not be insisted on.” 
“Perhaps not by you,” he said; “ but if I become a member of your 
church I shall be understood as accepting what I do not believe, and 
that would not be ho: ” The doctrine had no necessary relation 
to the spiritual life, altho it is prominent in many Confessions of 
Faith. This is but one example; thousands of others might be given 
of those who are denied admission to the churches, not because they 
are unwilling to obey God and. yield to the leadership of Christ, but 
solely because the Spirit has not led them to see things in the same 
way that some of their neighbors see them. 

To presume to deny the privileges of the Church and Sacraments to 
those who, having the spirit of Christ, are not able to assent to cer- 
tain human interpretations of truth, is to assume responsibilities 
which were never authorized by our Master, and from which |< 
hamble surely would shrink. 

The Church of Christ is the body of Christ. It is a living body. 
Connection with a living organism can never »e realized by a me 
chanical contrivance. When life touches life the two become one. 
Doctrinal statements, however true, are only human mechanisms. 
They have no ability-to generate life. A machine mm co-operation with 
aman can fashion another machine, but without life it can do nothing: 
All who accept the living spiritual Christ are transformed into iis 
likeness; and who has a right to dictate to any ene in whom Christ 
dwells what he shall believe or do? Did not St. John say ** Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and need not that any should teach 
you”? If he made only an obedient spiritthe condition of disciple- 
ship, what right have narrow, provincial, selfish and ignorant men to 
raise tne conditions? Questions of doctiime have always been causes 
of contention and division; and the more :mscrutabie the mysteries 
the more positive have been those who have felt that they were 
called to protect Provideace from the speculations of his creatures 
Caristendom is divided into sects chiefly because men differ about 
what they think God doesin bis infinity and eternity, and most creeds 
are the expres-ion of those thoughts, and simple mechanisms. Life 
unifies. Christ is the vine; Christians the branches. Imagine one 
branch saying toabud: “ Before you presume to grow another inch 
auewer certain questions. Do you believe that this tree isan oak ora 
maple? Was it planted ten years ago or twelve? Did some one de- 
cide on its planung a century ago, or did it grow from seed which 
had fallen by the way?” Tne new-born bud makes no answer, bat 
simply grows where the life pushes it. To ask questions about doc- 
trine of those in whom Christ dwells is little less than an imperti- 
nence. Ifthe life isthere it will make its own torms, and develop 
according to its own laws. The important thing is to be sure that the 
heart 1s given to God, and that the mind and will are under the 
guidance of his spirit. When that is assured all else can be left, nay 
must be left, to ihe Spirit, who in his own time and way will lead into 
al] truth. 

Doctrinal statements are not required by the Congregational 
churches of England; only the Aposties’ Creed is required by the 
Episcopalians of the Old World and New; the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Baptist Churches make no doctrinal tests. Such conditions were 
not demanded by the Congregational churches of the United States 
until the Unitarian defection about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury; they are required now by the majority of those churches, but 
less and less rigidly insisted on, while many of the American churches 
make no doctrinal tests at all. There is no basis for such requirement 
in Scripture, and no warrant in early usage. The most that was 
asked in the apostolic times is indicated by early baptismal symbols, 
which never demanded statements of belief concerning the Bible, the 
plan of salvation, the purposes of the Almighty, or eschatology. Such 
tests at the door of Christ’s Church 

Violate the idea of the Church; 

Assume that fallible men are wiser than the Founder of the Church; 

Assume that babes are competent to understand mysteries that 
angels have desired to look into; 

Cultivate dishonesty; 

Obscure the teaching of Christ concerning the nature of the spiritual 
life; 

And bar from the sacraments and other means of grace those whom 
the Master accepts as his ‘ollowers. 

Doctrinal conditions for church membership are in process of pass- 
ing away, and must entirciy disappear before the Spirit of God can do 
tis perfect work, the tru'h of Christ be clearly understood, and the 
life of Christ have fu. power on all for whom the Savior d:ed. 

No clearer expression of the Scriptural teaching on this subject has 
been given in recent times than the following from one of our oldest 
and most honored theological seminaries: 








“The aim of every creed for admission to church membership 
shouid be *‘ to make the terms of commvnion run as parallel, as may be, 
with the terms of salvation.’ The baptismal covenant is first of all a 
personal one. Tne baptismal creed should be in the first m. if 
we duly consider the Apostie’s * word’ on which the first Church was 
onganized we see that any person who can say, intelligently and sin- 
cerely: * I accept Jesus Christ as Savior and ! ord,’ has a creed long 
enough and fall enough for membership in Christ’s Church. The door 
of the Church ought toswivg wide open to every one who can say 
tuis. There are other and better ways of ———- the purity, order 
and discipline ot Christ’s Church than the one of exciuding Chris- 
tians.”—Andorer Review, Vol. 11, p. 71. 


Tae other papers of the afternoon were by Thomas 
Green, of Ashton-under-Lyne, and William H. Moore, 
of Hartford, Conn., the former on ‘‘ Doctrinal Sched 
ules in Trust-deeds,” and the second on ‘‘ Church Sta- 
tistics,” subjects interesting and important, no doubt, 
to those who have a genius for figures and ecclesiasti- 
cism, but not likely to interest the average reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT. Thomas Green looks enongh like 
Dr. A. H. Clapp to be his twin-brother, and he is a chip 
of the same block. 

The evening of the 15:h of July had a more popular 
subject, namely, The place of Congregationalism in tt.e 
making 

1. Of Great Britain. 

2. Of New England and the United States, 

8. Of the British Colonies. 

The speakers at this meeting were Guinness Rogers, 
of London; B. M. Fullerton, of Massachusetts; and Dr. 
Jefferis, for many years a resident in Australia. The 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers is one of the livest men in Eng- 
land, and a man who always believes in speaking 
straight out his inmost conviction. He divides with Dr, 
Dale the honor of being the leading authority on Con- 
gregationaliem in England. There is always something 
stalwart and strong in his utterances, and when he is 
roused he is like a lion. The subj-ct was exactly suited 
to his taste, and his speech was one of the most striking 
and impressive of the week. He is especially severe on 
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the ‘‘ Historic Episeopate,” as the following extract 
from an article in the Nineteenth Century shows: 


“There are, indeed, circumstances which render a dis: 
tinct and forcible deliverance on some points absolutely 
incumbent. On Congregationalists, more than any others, 
has fallen the responsibility of opposing the exclusive 
arrogance of the ‘historic episcopate.’ and never was there 
atime when it was less possible to shrink from this obliga- 
tion than the present.” 


Guinness Rogers never wears gloves when he is speak- 
ing. 

Dr. Jefferis was a reptesefitative both of England and 
Australia. He spoke with much enthusiasm, and with 
a vigorous and at times brilliant elcquence of the new 
federation of Australian States which is just now taking 
its place among the nations. Congregationalism is 
strong in Australia, and has been a great power in the 
development of its history. 

The Rev. B. M. Fullerton said: 


“ The place of Congregationalism in the making of New 
England and the United States of America has been, at 
least, that of the most important factor. It had the com- 
posite mission of pioneer and guide, of mentor and chief 
architect of the State. Eliminate it from our life, and the 
residuum would not be at all the New E»gland and the 
United States that. we know. Strike out of universal his- 
tory either that element which Congregationalism has 
been, or that great modification which it has introduced 
into American life, and it would be as it the mass of some 
great planet, like Jupiter, were to be greatly changed. The 
planet would have to adjust itself to a new life. 

“It bas been claimed for Congregationalism in America 
that it gave rise to the Town Meeting, and thus and other- 
wise was the inspiration of our democracy. Every one 
knows that in theory all the members of our churches are 
equal; that they have equal rights to their individual 
opinions; and that each person, whether be is narrow or 
broad, enlightened or ignorant, meek or obstinate, has 
carte blanche to agitate in favor of his own views to the 
extent of revolutionizing the policy of hisChurch. Nothing 
can hinder him but the decisive and persistent refusal of 
his brethren to yield to his efforts. The votes of a Congre- 
gational church are counted rather than weighed. I do not 
insist that it was the origin of the Town Meeting, we must 
date that remarkable power back of the cabin of the “ May- 
flower,’ and even of Old England itself to the forests of 
Germany. The Town Meeting is Homeric; it is Athenian;: 
itis Roman; it is Swiss; it is Old Eoglish. New England 
Congregationalism was not its spring.’’ 


From this Mr, Fullerton advanced and made the fol-. 
lowing points: 

1. Congregationalism was the great stimulus of democ- - 
racy. Forin spite of occasional practical defection from 
Congregational purity, theoreticaliy it was wholly demo- 
cratic. Tbe outcome of the Pilgrim polity could only be to 
produce and foster democratic institutions. In Ameriva the- 
principle had an unhindered way. Thrre, unconsciously, 
but almost unerringly, it appropriated such institutioas of ' 
the past as wouldserve for vehic'es of democratic ideas, and. 
of the simple Church lite of the New Testament. 

2. Congregationdlism has been pre-eminently the. foun- - 
tain of educational influences. In America the Gongrexa- - 
tional has been called ‘‘the denomination which,educates.”’ 
A Unitarian speaker recently declared that tha Congrega- 
tional denomination was undoubtedly the foremost intel- - 
lectual power on the continent. 

8. Congregationalism in America has greatly modified 
all the other polities. It has gradually pervaded them . 
with its spirit of liberty. 

4. Congregationalism has been to Americans a constant : 
object lesson of the theoretically ideal polity. There have- 
been great importance and authority in this. All endevors 
to put its ideal into practice bave borne the mark of imper- 
fection, yet the ideal has always been sufficiently visible - 
to command respect. 

5. Cougregationalism in America bas not had to contend | 
against the notion that it was a Noncoaformist Churcb. 

6. Coogregationalism has developed and asserted im-- 
mense spiritual power, a power far above its numerical ! 
strength. And this has been due to its polity rather than 
its doctrine. 

7. The spiritual type of the Pilgrim character rater than 
that of the Puritan, has been coming to the front for many 
years. 

8. More than any other factor the force of Congregation- 
alism underlay the, struggle for American Independence, 
and inspired the people to the work of putting down the 
lrebellign, apd proclaiming liberty througbout all our land. 

/ And it-will underlie a still more glorious development of 
the Republic, and find its full scope only in a millenial 
future. . 


NOTES OF THE COUNCIL. 

AMONG the delegates to the Council are six Membets 
of Partiament, several editors, and numerous J. Ps. 
[t is sometimes said that colonels in America are as thick 
as bees around a honey pot; J. Ps. seem as numerous in 
England. 


....The appetite for American and Colonial preaching in 
England during the present summer has been apparently 
insatiable, and the only happy American has been the man 
who came without any written sermons, and without 
knowing how to preach without notes. 


....The next Council will probably be held on our side 
of the water, and it is to be hoped that no strict interpreta 
tion of the McKinley Bill will prevent our Americal 
Churches from enjoying the privileges of listening to Eng- 
lish preaching which has been denied to many of us during 
the present summer. 


.-.-One of the pleasant features of the Council is the: 
resolution of sympathy passed by the General Board of 
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the Three Denominations, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
gationalist, which represents the three sections into which 
tbe old Puritan body broke up in the time of the Com- 
monwealth,-and of their re-union at a later date. This 
General Board among its other privileges has the right of 
direct approach to the Crown, and in circumstances of 
special exigency asserts that right. 


....The fourth annual Conference of the Catholic Truth 
Society was held in London, Juve 28th. Papers were read 
on Sapitary Associations, the protection of young servants, 
the reform of the Poor Law, and the & st means of hinder- 
ing the crying evil of mixed marriages. Cardinal Manning, 
who presided, said that it was only within a few years that 
he bad formed any adeqnate idea of the evils of the drink 
traffic and charged the Government with being nothing less 
than a sleeping partner in the business. 


....One feature of the Council of peculiar prominence 
is the presence of delegates from corresponding bodies, 
for whom seats were provided on the floor. Each of the 
followit g denominations were asked to send two visiting 
members: The Free Church of Scotland, the United Pres- 
byteriang, the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, and the va- 
rious Methodist bodies in Eogland, including the Wesleyan 
connections, the Primitive Methodists, the Methodist Free 
Churches, the Bible Christians, the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain aud Ireland, the Presbyterian Church in England, 
and the Friends. 


...-The subject of the Unity of the Church is promi- 
nent in the Council, and is well known to be very near to the 
heart of Dr. Mackennal, the distinguished Secretary, who 
greatly regretted the absence of Professor Tucker and 
Professor Fisher, one of whom, at least, he hoped would 
present the view of these who believe that the only true 
ideal of the Church is that of an organic unity. This sub- 
ject is makiog great headway in England. In the near 
future a Conference on Church Unity of all the Free 
Churches will be held for the purpose of taking united 
action on the subject. 


....Nothing can excel the heartivess and generosity of 
English hospitality. It is sometimes supposed that it is 
necessary to go to the extreme West in order to find the 
most hospitable hosts, but from an intimate acquaintance 
not only in the interior but on the Pacific coast, as well as 
in Kpgland, [am convinced that there is no more beauti 
ful hospitality than is fourd in English bomes. Most of 
them are hidden bebind high and forbidding walls, but 
those walls inclose as courteous and generous hearts as 
can be found in the world. The hospitality of the Eoglish 
Charches to their American guests was perfect. 


... Three men are especially missed from the Counzil— 
Dr. Hannay, the late Secretary of the Union, who, more 
than apy other man, may be called the father of the Coun- 
cil, and whose name is held in dear regard throughout the 
world; Henry M. Dexter, who so quickly followed his elder 
and well-b-loved brother to the General Assembly of the 
Church above; and tue Rev. Charles A. Berry, who, just 
before the meeting, was compelled to leave the country on 
a long voyage .in search of health. If they had lived, Dr. 
Hannay and Dr. Dexter would bave been the two most con- 
spicuous figares in the Council; and if Mr. Berry bad been 
present he would have been the leader of the younger Eng- 
lish delegates, 


...-American preachers have been muchin demand in 
Eogland this season. Dr. Gladden has preached for Dr. 
Mackennal, at the Crouch Euad Church, in London, and is 
to preach at Oxford during the vacation: Dr. Little has 
preached at Norwich, Dr. Gunsaulus at Clapbam, Dr. 
Whiton in London; Dr. Reuen Thomas kas preached or is 
to preach at the City Temple, Union Chapel, Brixton and 
elsewhere in London; Dr. A. H. Bradford has preached for 
Drs. Dale, of Birmingham, Mackennal, of Bowdon, Rev. 
C. A. Berry, of Wolverhampton; and also preached Anni- 
versary sermons in Leicester, London, and at- Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and has given the Anniversary address at 
Lincasbire College, Manchester. Drs. Calkins, McLean, 
and others, have preached in London. 


...-In the course of my conversations I have picked up a 
bit of information on the subject of Church Unity, not yet 
published in England which is very significant and im- 


portant. I bave learned that an Inter-Church Review is | 


soon to be started, the object of which is to promote organic 
unity among Christiars, It is whispered that the follow- 
ing distinguished clergymen are to be its editors: 

1. Archdeacon Farrar, from the Established Church. 

2. The Rev. Dr. Clifferd, Baptist. 

3, The Rev. Percy Bunting, Methodist. 

4. The Rev. Dr. Fraser, Presbyterian. 

5. The Rev. Dr. Mackennal, Congregationalist. 
If this review is started it will have a large circulation on 
both sides of the water; and by the way, why could not 
its scope be enlarged se that it would include American as 
Well as English Editors, and so make its appeal to the 
whole English-speaking world? 


-...The number of breakfasts and dinners and suppers 
and afternoon teas to which the delegates are invited, 
are sufficient to destroy the digestion of those whose 
bowers of endurance are stronger than those of Ameri 
caus are supposed to be. The Society for the Libera- 
tion of Religion from State Coptrol bad a breakfast at nine 
o’clock on the day that the Council opened; the Total Ab- 
stineuce Association was to give a breakfast on Saturday 
of the same week, at which Dr. John Thomas, of Liver- 
peo], was to preside, and the Rev. Newman Hall to make 
au address of welcome. Various ether societies made the 
lives of the poor Secretaries miserable by attempts to find 
some other time for injuring the digestion and illuminat- 
ing the understanding of the delegates; and it is probable 
that if the hospitality ef the people had been the only bar- 
rier, the representatives of the foreign Churches might 
have been sitting at various Evglish-tables to the end of 
the year without exhausting their hosts. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR. 


BY THE REV, JOHN T. BECKLEY, D.D. 





THE tribes have come up to the annual feast in numbers 
greater than ever before. Who can translate for those far 
away the power and spirit of these mighty convocations? 
The gathering is in every way unique. There is no legisla- 
tion. The force from beginning to end is spiritual; it dif- 
fers from every other convention in the entire absence of 
any ecclesiastical machinery. 

In describing its size ‘“‘ superlatives become diminutives ” 
in a sense other than that which Emerson meant; they 
become inadequate. The hall in which we meet seats 11,666. 
I have tried to be accurate to a sitting. Itis bright with 
bunting and with banpers. 

As you look toward the stage there is a platform for 
reporters. Forty of them fill these seats. Wires run di- 
rectly to their offices. The word of the speaker is followed 
by the click of the instrument. i 

Above that, is the platform for officer and speakers. 
Above that, another for ministers. And above and beyond 
that, tier on tier, is seated the choir. 

The singing is a marked feature. Mr. Lindsay leads 
eleven hundred voices. Mr. Sankey is here for the first 
time and his singing has stirred our hearts. 

At four o’clock on Thursday afternoon, Dr. Clark faces 
the great audience, arks for the appointment of two or 
three committees, and then announces that the organization 
is complete. The whole proceeding has occupied two mit- 
utes, 

Words of welcome were then spoken hy Mr. D:niels, 
Chairman of the Committee of '91, who was followed by 
Dr. French, of the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Charch 
on behalf of the pastors. He claimed for Minneapolis 
proud pre e:ninenee as the City of Churches. While Pbila- 
delphia and Boston have one church to 1,600 inbabitants, 
and Chicago one te 2,100, and New York one to 2,800, Min- 
neapolis has one to 1 050 of the people, with a church prop- 
erty aggregating five millions and church attendants to 
the number of 85,000. These churches have a warm place 
in their hearts for the Christian Endeavor idea. It stands 
for all that is progressive and aggressive. Dr. Robert 
Christie, pastor of House of Hope Presbyterian Church of 
St. Paul, took upthe strain of welcome. “‘Thethrob of new 
life you bringis welcomed not feared. Once Christians 
regarded each other as belonging to hostile camps. They 
saw little good in the camp to which they did not belong,and 
they found it still more difficult to acknowledge the little 
they did see.” He welcomed the societies in the name of a 
better day; and in the pame of those who believe that the 
consecration of youth is the hope of the Church. “ Christ 
has endowed your societies with the power to say to the 
Church of the future, ‘Thou dumb and deaf spirit, come 
out of her,’”’ 

Secretary Elliott, of the Y. M. C. A., followed. The Rev. 
Dr. Geo. H. Wells, of Montreal, responded in a speech that 
made the hall ring with applause, and brought the Cana- 
dian delegation to their feet He dwelt on the international 
feature of the movement. Before him hung the flags of 
the two great English speaking nations of the world. He 
showed wherein they were alike. ‘It has been a century 
since they met in battle shock; may all their future meet- 
ings be as peaceful as this.” As tbe patriarch said, ‘“* May 
there oe no strife between my herdsmen and your herds- 
men,” so may there be nostrife bet ween your fishermen and 
our fishermen, whether they be East or West, whether they 
catch cod or seal. 

At night the great hall was crowded. Secretary Baer 
read a report, showing that the phenomenal growth con- 
tinues unchecked. At St. Louis, a year ago, 11,013 socie- 
ties were reported, showing an increase over the previous 
yearof 3 341 societies. Now there are 16.274. England re< 
ports 120 societies, Australia, 82; India, 30; Turkey, 12; and 
China, 7. Canada has 829 societies. 

Every State and Territory of the Union is represented. 
New York reports 2,354, Pennsylvania 1,463, Ohio 1,061, and 
Illinois 1,043, Oklahoma has made the largest percentage 
of gain. A year ago it reported one society: to-day it has 
fourteen. Pevnsylvania has made the largest aggregate, 
having an increase of 645 societies for the year; New York 
follows with 559; Iowa has increased her list 382. Phila- 
delphia has the largest city union, with 182 societies; 
Chicago follows with 160. There are 855 junior societies. 
The work extends through thirty denominations. Presby- 
terians have 4,019 societies, Congregationalists 3,545, Bap- 
tists 2 381, Methodists 2,068, At Philadelphia, in 1888, 310,- 
000 members were reported; at Chicago, in 1889, 450,000; in 
St. Louis last year, 660 000; te-day, in the tenth year, there 
is a membership of 1,008 980. The statement that brought 
rivngivg applause was that during the year 82,500 associate 
members had been brought into the Church. 

Dr. Clark followed with an inspiring paper. Year after 
year his words are waited for by these young hearts, not 
because they are an official deliverance, but because they 
are full of wisdom and spiritual power. Fidelity and fel- 
lowshbip were the two elements of Christian life made con- 
spicuous this year. They are not antagonistic; they sup- 
plement each other at the statement that the Society of 
Christian Eaodeavor necessarily increased church loyalty; 
the whole audience arose to give its indorse ment. 

Dr. O. H. Tiffany then preached the Convention sermon 
in place of Bishop Vincent, who was so anxious to keep 
the appointment, becaure be was a Methodist, as he said, 
that he came as far as Chicago, but was forced to return. 
Dr. Tiffany spoke with great power on the unity of the 
Church. 

Friday morning opened with a prayer-meeting at 6:30, 
largely attended and full of fervor. At 9:15 there was a 
“Free Parliament’ on what the Society has done, led by 
Dr. Rondthaler, of Indianapolis. What the Society may do 
was discussed in three addresses; Dr. F. O. Holman treat- 
ivg of the Society and the pastor. As he faced thé immense 
audience, filled with enthusiasm, he ssid be felt as if he 











were trying to help on a cyclone with a hand bellows. But 
in words full of wisdom as well as wit he showed how the 
Christian Endeavor Society is making young people loyal 
to the Church and te the pastor. ‘It is doing more to lift 
a load of care from anxious pastors than any other agency.” 
Almost before the speaker had taken his seat Dr. Hoyt 
came to the front, saying: ‘‘ Let every pastor who believes 
that this Society develops loyalty to the pastor stand up,” 
and the response was instant from all parts of the house. 
Dr. E. R. Diile, of California, spoke on “‘ The Society and 
Church Officers.”” Quick applause came when he said the 
pledge is cast iron, would it were wrought iron. To-day 
men build withirop. We are building character. 

Dr. James A. Worden, cf Philadelphia, then showed 
what the Society could do for the Sunday-school, and in 
closing outlined a concerted movement for the coming au- 
tumn, having three purposes: First, to bring into the Sun- 
day-school the entire membership of the church; 2d, to 
restore those who have been in, but who have lapsed; and 
3d, to reach the children and youth now outside its minis- 
trations. 

The general thought for the afternoon was the society as 
a soul winner. For two hours there were open. confer- 
ences, a new feature in this year’s program which has 
proved eminently successful. Heretofore the conventions 
divided into sections and worked out their problems in va- 
rious rooms. From all parts of the continent young people 
arose and told how souls had been won through prayer 
meetings, through committees, through junior societies. 
A lady from the Sandwich Islands was folfowed by one 
from South Carolina, Another from Iowa told how she 
had formed the first Junior Society in that State and now 
there are sixty. Suggestions were carried from that con- 
fereuce which will bring a harvest before another twelve 
months have passed away. 

Dr. C. A, Dickinson, of Boston, then told in graphic 
fashion the story of the English campaign. The change 
sicce Dr. Clark’s visit three years ago is marked, There 
are now 6,000 members. The churches are in an attitude 
of cordial inquiry and desire. 

There was marked power in the words of Dr. Munhall as 
he told that mighty host how to make the Society “An 
Evangelistic Force.” He traced the elements of spiritual 
force. When he denied influence to the church member 
who went to meeting on Tuesday night and a card party or 
a dance the next night there was an applause that fairly 
shook the building. Ina dramatic way he told the story of 
John Holden saving his brother from the wreck, and Mr. 
Sankey closed by singing, ‘‘'I’hrow Out the Life Line.” 

On Friday night the vast auditorium could not hold the 
crowds. Hundreds were compelled to go away. The first 
speaker of the evening was Dr. S. J. McPkerson, of Chi- 
cago, who in his own consummate way portrayed * Hero- 
ism in Common Life.” Among the working principles of 
Christian heroism he noted the cherishing of a high ideal 
which belongs to the very essence of a hero, and another— 
courage. 

Tre Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, «f Worcester, spoke on a 
‘“* Revival of Generosity.’’ There were calls for it from the 
field; there are conditions favorable to it; there are reasons 
for it. Under these three lines of argument the speaker 
developed a masterly appeal full of thought and full of 
power. 

At the conclusion, Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, anneunced 
the decision of the trastees to hold the Convention of ’92 in 
New York City. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 





BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONVENTION. 


THE Young People of the Baptist Churches of America 
met in Convention at the Second Baptist Church, Chicago, 
July 7th. While many besides young people took part in 
the deliberations the prevailing spirit of youthful enthusi- 
asm showed that youth 1s not always measured by years, 

After a temporary organization, an address was given 
by Mr. Jobn H. Chapman, of Chicago, welcoming the Bap- 
tist Young People of the country to the Young People’s 
Union of Chicage, and Dr. W. M. Lawrence, pastor of the 
church, spoke on behalf of the Baptist pastors of the city. 
These were responded to by the Rev. C. A. Hobbs, D.D., 
of Michigan, on behalf of the Convention, and by a number 
of speakers from different States, all emphasizing most elo- 
quently the grand opportunity that was presented to the 
Baptist young people of joining hand to hand in the great 
work of the Church. 

In the afternoon addresses were made by the Rev. J. K. 
Dixon, of Philadelphia, on “The Unused Forces of the 
Church ”’; by the Rev. O. W. Van Osdel, of Galesburg, II1., 
on ‘Denominational Achievement’; and by Dr. C. R. 
Henderson, of Detroit, on *‘ The Benefits of Organization.’’ 
Then came the report of the Committee on Organizatior ; 
and the Constitution which they presented was adopted, 
after some slight amendments, without a single discenting 
voice. The first four articles are as follows; 
. NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. NaMe.—The name of this society shall be the Bap- 

’s Union of America. 

oan so tenner ooject of this organization shall ke: 
The unification of Baptist young people; their increased spirit- 
uality; their stimulation in Christian service; edification in 
Scripture knowledge; their instruction in Baptist history and 
dectrine; and their enlistment in all missionary activity 
through existing denominational organizations. 

ARTICLE ILI. MemBtasaip.—The membership of this Union 
shall consist of accredited delegates from young people's socie- 
ties in Baptist churches, _ from Baptist churches having no 
young organization. 

omens REPRESUNTATION.—Representation shall be on 
the basis of one delegate for every twenty members or fracticn 
thereof in each young people’s society. In a church where no 
young people’s society exists the chureh shall be entitled to one 
delegate for every fifty members or fraction thereof. Delegates 
shall be admitted only on crédentials certified by an officer of 


the young people’s society or by the clerk of that church in 
which no young people's organization exists, 
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The evening was taken up with earnest addresses which 
prepared the way for a second enthusiastic day when 
forms of State, Associational and Local Constitutions were 
adopted. A board of officers of the national organization 
was nominated and elected consisting of 

President—J, H. Chapman, of [llinois. 

Vice-Presidentsa—The Rev. F. L. Wilkins, D.D., Iowa; the Rev. 
J. B, Uranfill, D.D., Texas; and the Rev, UO, P, Gifford, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Seoretary—The Rev. R. F, Y, Pierce, of New Jersey. 

Board of Managers—A. E. Lewis, Arkansas; Thomas Urqua- 
bart, Canada; Mrs. J. H. Mason, Connecticut; the Rev. O. W. 
Van Osdel, Illinois; Miss Anna Filley, Indiana; Miss Alice 
Boomer, Kansas; the Rev. H. A. Tupper, D.D., Kentucky: the 
Rev. A. J. Rowland, D.D., Maryland; the Rev. W. H. Geistweit, 
Minnesota; the Rev. M. J. Breaker, D.D., Missouri; A. H. Finn, 
Michigan; M. G. McLeod. Nebraska; Miss W. A. Montgomery, 
New York; Prof. J. D. 8. Riggs, Ohio; W. K. Cripps, Pennsylva- 
nia, and W. O. Hardin, Washington. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Elia M. Haigh, of [linois. 

A series of resolutions was adopted, urging immediate 
ection by the Union in forming subordinate organizations; 
approving the Young People at Work as the organ of the 
Union; disclaiming any narrow or sectional aim; request- 
ing the closing of the World’s Fair on the Lord’s Day; 
sending special greetings to the Convertion of Christian 
Hnodeavor Societies in Minneapolis; and urging the ap- 
pointment of a field secretary, a layman by preference, to 
promote the organization of societies. 

The evening session was occupied by an address by Pres. 
W. R. Harper, of the University of Chicago, on “ Why 
should I Study the Bible?’”’ 

The seal adopted is a Maltese cross, with a United States 
shield on jt, and the motto, “‘ Loyalty to Christ’’; on this in 
turn an open Bible, and upon the four corners of the cross 
the letters B. Y. P. U. 

After short addresses by Dr. Wm. M. Lawrence and the 
President, John H. Chapman, one of the most remarkable 
gatherings in Baptist history was closed. 


- 





THE WORLD’S STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE. 


BY FRED L, NORTON, 








SECOND WEEK. 


THE Sixth World’s Students’ Conference at Northfield 
Seminary, closed Wednesday, July 8th, after a twelve days’ 
session, the most successful in point of numbers and speak- 
ers of any held since the commencement of these assem- 
blies. President J. W, Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and the Rev. Arthur T, Pierson, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, Penn., were among the speakers during the latter 
haif of the convention, besides those mentioued last week, 
and two eloquent addresses, by R. E. Speer, were prominent 
features of the last days. Mr. Speer, who is instructor in 
the English Bible at Princeton, led one of the Bible classes 
at the Conference. This class studied the Gospel of Luke 
thoroughly by an outline, giving a plan for the study of 
the New Testament by books, with special reference to all 
questions belonging to introduction and to the teaching of 
the Gospel or of the book. The other Bible class, conducted 
by L.. W. Messer, General Secretary of the Chicago Young 
Men’s Christian Association, studied the personal influ- 
ence of Jesus, with a view to learing the best methods of 
personal work. The members of these classes entered 
heartily into the spirit of their work, and their influence 
will be greater than usual, owing partly to the fact that 
there has been less direct exposition of Scripture by the 
platform speakers than ever before. With the exception of 
Dr. Harper’s addresses on the Books of Jonah and Nahum, 
the time has been almost entirely occupied by regular ser- 
mons, with an occasional address on some prominent moral 
question, 

The Rev. John Smith, who came from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, to attend the Conference, was one of the strongest 
thinkers on the platform, and his masterly discourse on the 
atonement, delivered the last Sunday morning of the Con- 
ference, may fitly be considered the best ofall, and typical 
ofthe best instruction given to college students at North- 
field. The fundamental principles of Christianity are 
treated from the standpoint of a seeker after truth, are dis- 
cussed candidly and philosophically, and argued logically. 
The students are taught not tosbun difficulties and awk- 
ward questions, and there is no danger that the youpg men 
will go away with perverted ideas of a narrow religion, 
based on anything that has been said. Neither is doctrinal 
controversy encouraged: but Mr. Moody, with that rare 
skill and rarer common sense of his, manages to ward off 
every approaching conflict on theological points, and keep 
hig co-workers in channels of broad truths, acknowledged 

a% such by the whole Christian world. This came out in 
his question drawer the other day. Somebody put a ques- 
tion in regard to the reconciliation of some passage with 
a doctrine, and he said: *“‘ I was afraid you would bring up 
one of those questions. I shouldn’t dare to answer that; 
there are a lot of theologians here, and no two of them have 
the same opinion about it. Don’t get me into deep water. 
I would say, as the Scotchman did, when be found a diffi- 
cult passage: ‘ Brethren, we will look it fall in the face and 
pass on.’’’ It is an open secret that one of the speakers, 
who came here for the first time expecting to find himself 
in the midst of a theological controversy, where each man 
would be expected to owa and ride some particular hobby 
roughshod over those of his neighbors, was very pleasantly 
disappointed, and carried away very pleasant recollections 
of the gathering and its influences. 

The most characteristic thing Mr. Moody does at these 
summer schools is to raise money, and the way tbat it is 
conjured out of people’s pockets on the shortest notice is 
magical to any one who has not seen it done before. July 
3d,S. F. Brockman, of Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, 
addressed the students on the need of Young Men’s Chris- 





tian Association work in the South, presenting statistics 


showing the good accomplished in the four States where 
associations exist in the colleges, and the deplorable 
moral and religious condition of the ten Southern States 
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where this branch of Christian work has not been under- 
taken. When he stopped, Mr. Moody said: ‘* What hinders 
them getting association work started there?” “ Just 
this,’”’ was the reply, *‘ because they don’t know about it.” 
“Why don’t you go and tellthem?” “I am going next 
year.” Putting his hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
Mr. Moody said: “‘Shall I lay my bands on him for the 
work?” and after an impressive silence, exclaimed, grasp- 
ing Mr. Brockman by the hand, “ I’ll be one of ten to raise 
the money to send this young man to those colleges.” 
Somebody raised a hand in the audience, and Mr. Moody 
said: ** There’s $200 toward a thousand.”” Hands went up 
for various sums faster than you eould count, and, as the 
enthusiasm grew everybody realized what it meant. In 
ten minutes $1,155 was pledged for this work. 

The result of a similar effort on the part of a Northfield 
audience was made known a few days later, when the Rev. 
F. L. Neeld, associated in India with Bishop J. M. Thoburn, 
who attended the last conference, and for whom $3,000 was 
raised for the support of 100 native Indian preachers for one 
year, reported the result of the effort for missions made at 
that time. He said that 90 natives had preached the Gos- 
pel during the past year, and that 1,465 persons had been 
converted as the direct result of raising that money. Mr. 
Moody immediately started another subscription; and not- 
withstanding the meeting was a rather small one, more 
than $2,100 was collected, a sufficient amount to send over 
70 native preachers throughout India with the Gospel. 
These wonderful! efforts on the part of the college boys and 
their friends make the Northfield meetings remarkable, 
apart from anything else. 

A brief sketch of some of the meetings during the last 
week of the Conference may be interesting. Prof. R. E. 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke on 
*‘Humility in Service’? Thursday morning, July 2d; and 
Mr. Moody followed with his sermon on ‘‘ Grace,’’ which is 
always a favorite with the college students. Prof W. W. 
Moore, of the University of Virginia, the “‘star’’ of the 
last conference, and one of the leading speakers this year, 
delivered a fine discourse that evening on “The Whole 
Man.” The following morning’s session was largely de- 
voted to the interests of the college department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and it wes at this 
meeting that the money for Southern college work was 
raised. In the evening Pres. J. W. Bashford spoke on 
“The Relation of Christianity to Modern Thought,”’ 
giving a strictly orthodox but perfectly fair treat- 
ment of the subject. Saturday morning the Rev. 
John Smith took for his subject, ‘‘The Power of the 
Holy Spirit,’’ aud Mr. Moody discussed practical Christian 
work and catechized the students as to the methods they 
would use in dealing with individual inquirers who be- 
lieved in the Bible but lacked assurance, In fact, we may 
say the whole keynote of the Conference was cSntained in 
these last two subjects, the Holy Spirit and practical Chris- 
tian work. The object which Mr. Moody has in view, more 
than any other, in bringing these college men together, is 
to give them a love for practical Christian work among 
individuals and then show them how to go at it in an en- 
thusiastic and yet thoroughly common sense manner. If 
there is one lesson that they are taught more than another 
it is that they must have the power of the Holy Spirit be- 
fore they can enter the field of Coristian labor with any 
prospect of success, and this fact is in no small degree the 
secret of the remarkable enthusiasm manifested at North- 
field, and which is remarked by every one who attends the 
summer meetings. The singing is twice as loud and twice 
as earnest as at any other gathering of similar size, the 
prayers show true devoutness and desire for help on the 
part of the speakers and an utter absence of self-con- 
sciousness: while the addresses nearly all show an intense 
desire to fill the hearer with an ardent longing for useful- 
ness in the Christian life. As long as these characteristics 
are prominent at the students’ meetings at Northfield, so 
long there need not be the slightest fear that they will die 
out or become less influential for good. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE RELIGIOUS STATUS OF THE JEWS. 








BY RABBI K, KOHLER, D.D. 


THE last number of THE INDEPENDENT contains an arti- 
cle, republished from Strack’s mission paper ‘ Nathaniel,” 
on * Tbe Diaspora and the Religious Status of the Jews,” 
which is anything but fair and jast to that class of Jews 
who occupy the highest social rank, and distinguisu them- 
selves most by their philanthropy and loyalty to their 
country, both in the United States and in Europe. Like 
the well-known figure in Horace, it begins with a fair hu- 
man body and ends in the tail of an ugly monster. It 
starts with the promise of giving the most exact statistical 
report of the number of Jews living on the globe. Thecor- 
rectness of the figures, which- are somewhat smaller than 
those presented in Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia—s.v. Judean 
Mission, must be doubted, in view of the fact that the 
number of Jews living in the United States is estimated at 
230,000, while they long since count doubly as much, New 
York City alone sbowing a census of 130,000. The fact is, 
ever since the days of Moses and David, Jews dislike to be 
numbered, and, consequently, statistical accoiints are diffi- 
cult to obtain. But this is a minor matter. 

rhe point I object to as in the highest degree offensive 
and injurious to the modern Jew is that the writer of said 
article, speaking of the division of the neo-Judaic party 
into two classes, the Orthodox and ‘‘ the Reformed Jews,” 
characterizes the Jatter as a dangerous “ sort of anarchists, 
socialists and revolutionists.” as lacking all faith in the 
“supernatural and swayed ”’ by a radicalism which is de- 
structive of the highest and the very fundamentals of 
modern “ society, cf the Stote and of religion.” 

Lam sure such unmitigated aspersions, such wholesale 
condemnation of the best, the most prominent and most 


-enlightened part of the Jews; of the class to whom men 
“like Abraham Geiger, Berthold Auerbach, Julius Kom- 
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pert, Emil Franzos, Dr. Zunz, Adolphe Cremieun, Baron 
de Mirsch, Lasker, Lazarus and Steinthal or Sir Francis 
Goldsmid; in fact. the whole élite of European Jews in thy 
literary and social world belong—such odious slander is 
worthy of a pastor Stoecker and Professor Rohling. Most 
assuredly you, Mr. Editor, with your American love of 
fairness and toleration, cannot afford to indorse this state. 
ment written solely for the purpose of Christian conver. 
sionism. You are,I feel certain, too familiar with the 
sight of magnificent temples of beautiful institutions of 
charity and education reared for the glory of Israel’s God, 
for the perpetuation of Israel’s monotheistic faith, for the 
benefit of suffering and struggling humanity by these very 
progressive and liberal-minded Jews of America along the 
whole length and breadth of our country to allow, ina 
time when medieval bigotry and fanaticism raises its 
bydra-head anew—to the shame of Christian civilization!— 
such sinister and malicious attacks upon a large class of 
Jews to pass uncorrected. 

Allow me, then, as one who participated in the Rabbin- 

ical Conference in Philadelphia under the leadership of the 
chief reformer, the late Dr. Einhorn, representing the rad- 
ical wing of Reform Judaism, and who framed the most 
outspoken radical Jewish Reform platform for the Rabbin- 
ical Conference at Pittsburgh in 1886, to refute the charge 
of infidelism and revolutionism made against the Reformed 
Jews. Unless supernatural is to be tantamount to contra- 
natural, we do believe in a supernatural or transcendental 
power controlling tbe universe by self-conscious Intellect 
and Love; and if we object to a blind acceptance of the 
miracles as conccptions of uneducated ages, we do so in 
harmony with our greatest medieval rabbis out of a deeper 
sense of reverence, and from a fuller recognition of the 
working of the Divine Law in Nature. 
. Nor, indeed, are we without anchorage. While we are 
no idolatrous worshipers of the letter, we take the Bible 
as the exponent of those truths which prophetism and Mc- 
saism and, in post-biblical times, Talmudism framed into 
their respective forms as demanded by the age, and for 
which we endeavor to find forms more in consonance with 
our views of life. For us religion is no petrified creed or 
rite, but a constant evolution of mind and morality, God 
being the immanent power of this progress of human his- 
tory. 

And while recognizing the work done by the church and 
the mosque, the two daughters of the synegog, as their 
providential share of Israel’s mission to spread the truths 
of Sinai, we cling with uncompromising fidelity to the 
wonotheistic principle of the Abrahamistic faith, waiting 
for the time when all the nations om earth will be inter- 
livked by the same. Is this, our view of religion, in any 
which way more destructive and revolationary, less bene- 
ficial to mankind than the mission work of those who offer 
salvation at the price of Joyalty to the parental faith, of 
truthfulness and manhood? 

There is hardly a class of Jews or of Gentiles in the 
world more loyal to their country, more patriotic, more 
just and generous in all their dealings with their fellow- 
men than are the Reformed Jews throughout America. 
And if they have incurred the antipathy and hatred of the 
author of said article for the probable reason that they 
are the least apt to be entangled into the meshes of the 
soul-catching scheme of the conversionists, we the Jews 
of America, may justly expect to meet, in these times of 
rampant anti-Semitism, with a more generous and more 
bumane, and I may not also add, a more Christ-like treat- 
ment in your journal. 

New York Ciry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








Mr. SPURGEON has, contrary to the expectations of 
most, retained his strength in a good degree, and the phy- 
sicians express hope of his recovery. 


....The religious statistics of Vienna have recently been 
collected. That metropolis reports 1,195,107 Roman Catho- 
lics, 41,943 Protestants, both Lutherans and Reformed 
118,495 Jews, and 8,943 adherents of other confessions and 
non-religious. 

....The important post of Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide, at Rome, which was left 
vacant by the appointment of Mgr. Jacobini as Nuncio to 
Portugal, has been filled by the appointment of the Most 
Rev. Ignatius Persico, at one time Bishop of Savannah. 
Archbishop Persico is, perhaps, the only one in the annals 
of the Church who has been Bishop of sees in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. After serving in British India dur- 
ing the Sepoy War, he was appointed to the see of Savan- 
nah, then was made Bishop of Aquino, in Italy, and is now 
Archbishop of Damietta, in Egypt. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the affairs of the Church in this country, and 
will be able to obtain information such as may be required. 


....The public installation of Dr. Herman Adler as the 
Grand Rabbi of Great Britain, gives occasion to Hebrew 
journals to characterize in high terms the organization of 
the English Hebrews and the fraternal harmony maintained 
among them, and to contrast it with the deplorable dis 
union prevailing among the Jews in this country. The 
Hebrew Journal expresses the belief that the Jews here 
in time will be forced to realize that they have committed 
a grievous blunder in failing to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of such an organized power as is constituted by 
Judaism in England, and it calls upon the orthodox and 
conservative forces in the United States to unite in an effort 
to realize this ideal, confident that with the material at 
hand, the necessity most urgent, and the beneficent tT 
sults easily appreciated, success cannot fail to crown their 
efforts, 


...- The nivety-fifth Annual Conference of the Methodist 
New Connexion closed at Leeds, June 16th. Two topics 
occasioned very earnest discussion, the re-organization of 
the Mission Fund, and Union with the United Methodist 
Free Churches. With regard to the former, it was deoided 
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to abolish the secretariat, and the Rev. W. J. Townsend, 
who for so long a time has filled that position, goes back to 
circuit work. The duties of the Foreign Home Depart- 
ments are divided between two committees, with the neces- 
sary officers who are to perform the work in addition to 
their regalar circuit work. On the question of union it 
was thought best to postpone the matter at any rate for 
the present, a large minority being unalterably opposed to 
any action that would imply any sinking of the denomina- 
tion. The statistics showed 31,020 members; 208 ministers; 
1,239 local preachers; 522 chapels. 


....The spirit of Gallicanism is by no means dead in the 
Catholic Church of France. Lately the publication of a 
journal has been begun, a bi-weekly called France et 
Russe, which advocates an alliance with the Orthodox 
Church, on the basis of a Gallican Church not subjected to 
the Vatican. Attention is drawn to the fact that formerly 
an intimate relation existed between the two, and that 
there are many in France who not only regret Papal Iafal- 
libility, but the supremacy of the Pope in general. Pére 
Loyson has also taken a new step in the direction of an in- 
dependent French Catholic Church. He is circulating a 
petition asking the Parliament to revise the Concordat of 
1801, which, by the Vatican decrees of 1870, has been prac- 
tically annulled. His program for a National Catholic 
Church of France is the following: 1, Rejection of Papal 
{nfallibility and all doctrines dependent thereon; 2, Elec- 
tion of the Bishops by the clergy and the people; 3, liberty 
to read the Scriptures and Communion in both kinds; 4, 
Permission for the priests to marry; 5, Freedom and moral 
suasion in confession; 6, Abolition of extras for the work 
of the clergy. ; 


...-A report having gained currency in this city that Mr. 
Russell Sage was about to bring suit against the directors 
of Union Theological Seminary to recover $5,000 which he 
subscribed to its funds in 1883, because of the attitude of 
the Seminary toward the General Assembly in the Briggs 
case, Mr. Sage was visited by a reporter and on being 
questioned denied the report. Hesays that he, like other 
Presbyterians, had contributed to the endowment fund 
with the understanding that the Seminary would always 
recognize the authority of the General Assembly in all mat- 
ters of faith and dcctrine. ‘* But,’ he added, “I do not 
propose to make matters worse by going into the courts. 
I hope and except that this breach between the Seminary 
and the Assembly will be bridged, and harmony restored. 
When I gave $5,000 to the Union Theological Seminary its 
orthodoxy was guaranteed by the doctrinal oath of every 
director and professor. I had confidence in Dr. Hitchcock, 
and I still hope and believe that the Union Seminary will 
get rid of men like Dr. Briggs, who want us Presbyterians 
to cut away the sheet anchor of our religion. Certainly we 
shouid not be aeked to contribute money for the spread of 
doctrines which we do not believe to be true,’’ 


.... The seventy second Annual Conference of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Connexion of England, met at Northamp- 
ton, June 10th-20th. Among the various questions before 
it, perhaps the most important was that connected with 
the employment of evangelists as a distinct order. As a 
result of action at the last conference three questions had 
been laid before the circuits during the year: (1), as to the 
recognition of a separa‘e order of evangelists; (2), the 
establishment of an Evangelists’ Home; (3), the setting 
apart of a minister to train and superintend evangelists. 
The replies were: (1), 197 yes; 316 no; 59 neutral; (2), 100 
yes; 407 no; 65 neutral; (3), 124 yes; 385 no; 63 neutral. The 
heavy adverse vote was not held to indicate any hostility to 
evangelists or their work; but rather the feeling that the 
ministry should fill that place and function. Already at 
Birmingham the Rev. Joseph Odell had established such a 
home from which a number of trained workers had been 
sent, and the conference not only did not wish to hinder 
the work, but desired to see it carried on as fully as was 
practicable without infringing on the ground ef the regu- 
lar ministry. A resolution was adopted very unanimously 


in favor of free education, and claiming popular control of 
the Board schools. A strong resolution was passed con- 
demning gambling and calling on the Prince of Wales to 
refuse to give further countenance to the degrading ma- 
tional vice, The statistics of the Connexion show 192,652 
church members; 1,043 ministers; 16.256 local preachers; 
4,405 Connexional chapels: 1,267 other preaching places; 
585,346 hearers; 4,118 Sunday-schools, with 60,830 teachers 
and 430,675 scholars. 


-...According to the returns presented in the House of 
Commons, the annual income of the Church of Englatd is 
about £6,500,000, of which £5,469,171 are from ancient en- 
dowments, and £284,386 from private bounty since 1703. 
Still, the actual income of the different clergymen has been 
growing smaller and smaller. The generosity of Church- 
men in the last two centuries has been specially devoted to 
church buildings, and comparatively little to the support 
ofthe clergy. Pew-rents are rapidly being dispensed with; 
the clergymen’s part of the offerings has been very small, 
and fees for occasional services are the chief sources of in- 
come to the incumbent clergy. If all the endow- 
ments were divided up equally among all the 
clergy of the Church, they would yield about £206 
to each, and if the sum belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical benefices were divided among the incumbent clergy 
it would yield less than £250 a year allround. The bishops 
have £87,827 among them, while cathedral and collegiate 
schools absorb £1,247,827. The cost to the late Archbishop 
Magee of his elevation to the Archb'shopric of York has 
been estimated at about £7,000, including £247 as fees to 
the Secretary of State, the Patent Office, the Pettybag 
Office, and the Lord Chamberlain; new furniture, {Blkee. 
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There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.— 
Josh. xiii, 1. 


‘CHINA. 
OUTBREAKS OF HEATHENISM. 





BY THE REY. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


THE intense conservatism and utter worldliness of the 
Chinese shows itself in nothing more clearly than in their 
opposition to Christianity. Their hatred to Christianity 
is due not so much to its being a new system of doctrines 
as to its being the religion of foreigners. Its spread is 
dreaded as the advance wave of Western influence and en- 
croaehment. Merchants, of course, are not inclined to 
risk their property where it is in danger of being lost. 
Even if trade were not restricted to the open ports there 
would be but little inducement for them to carry their 
goods where they might be at the mercy of a mob. Mis- 
sionaries, however, having the right by treaty to travel or 
reside ia the interior and being impelled by the highest 
motives to spread their religion where it has not been 
known, must necessarily bear the brunt ofthe native prej- 
udice against foreigners. We are, every now and then, 
reminded of this fact. Let me mention some recent in- 
stances of this opposition. 

Soon after noon on Tuesday, May 12th, crowds began to 
collect a:ourd the fine new buildings o:cupied by the Jes 
uit fathers at Wu Hu, one of the ports on the Yavug Tze 
opened to foreign trade. ‘“‘At about 4 P.M. they broke 
through the walls, burst open the doors, drove the fathers 
out, and commenced looting and destroying everything 
they could fiod. They then set fire to the house in which 
the fa’ hers lived, which was a splendid new building, fin- 
ished only a few months since, the cathedral, hospital aud 
all other buildingsin the compound.” They then attacked 
the English Consulate, but the coolness of the Consul and 
the aniival of some Chinese soldiers saved the building 
from being destroyed. 

By eight o’clock all the foreigners succeeded in getting 
to the Castom-house on the river bank, The ladies and 
children were seot on board a ship while the men armed 
themselves and prepared to make a stand. As some of the 
buildings occupied by some of the Customs staff were 
owned by the Jesuits, the mob seemed determined to de- 
stroy them, and twice set them on fire and looted them, 
but were driven off. 

The next day, Wednesday, the mob renewed their at- 
tacke, but were finally driven off by the arrival of three 
Chinese gunboats which firel b!ank cartridges into the 
crowd. Fourteen housesin all were destroyed. The Chi- 
nese in the telegraph office refused to transmit telegrams 
from the foreigners asking for assistance. These telegraphs 
belong to the Imperial Government. The rioters broke 
open the grave of one of the priests recently buried, hoping 
to find jewelry in the coffin, and were proceeding to rifle 
other graves when they were driven off by the troops. 

The exciting cause of the riot was the report that two 
children had been kidnapped and were secreted in the Jes- 
uit orphanage. The people were also excited by the report 
that two Chinese nuns who had recently visited Wu Hu 
and who “ put their hands on the heads of the children ”’ 
were able to strike them deaf and dumb. This was prob- 
ably dune to ‘‘ baptize’’ them as it is well known that the 
Roman Catholics make it a special work to make converts 
by stealthily christening infants and children, the women 
who do this being supported by the ‘‘Society of the Holy 
Infancy.” The report of the arrest of these nuns states 
that they had two bottles of medicine on their persons. 

From Wa Hu the excitement spread to the neighboring 
ports. On Saturday, 16th inst., mobs attacked the mission 
premises of the Roman Catholic mission and also those of 
the China Inland Mission at Nganking, the capital of 
Ngan Hwui province in which Wu Hu is situated. The 
tim-ly arrival of a French and also of a German gunboat 
checked the riot. Some of the Chinese officials also seem 
to have acted energetically. Riots also occurred at Yang 
Chow where the Jesuit mission was attacked, and placards 
calling on the people to rise were posted up at Nanking 
and Shanghai, and much uneasiness prevailed at Chin 
Kiang. 

Some suppose that these troubles have been fomented by 
the Ko-Lao Hui ( Brethren’s Society), a Chinese secret 
society similar to the Italian Mafia which has given you 
so much trouble in America, as the placards denounce the 
Chinese officials as well as foreigners. Their only object 
seems to be to take advantage of the hatred to foreigners 
1a order to plunder. This society is said to be especially 
strong at Wu Hu. The mob there was led by men 
dressed in silk and satin, who had red flags in their hands, 

It speaks but little for the real intelligence of the Chinese 
to see how readily even the literati believe stories of for- 
eigners using the eyes and brains and hearts and entrails of 
children to make medicine of. Probably the heart has 
more to do with it than the head. 

If we seek for the underlying causes of these disturb- 
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ious predjudices ; (3), in the desire for plunder, and (4), in 

the indiscretion of the Roman Catholics who, by their un- 

derhand methods and arrogant assumptions excite the sus- 

Picions and anger of the people. 

After mentioning these serious disturbances in the 

North, our local trouble may seem insignificant, but it may 

be useful in showing the wide spread feeling of opposition 

among the Chinése, and that hatred to foreigners is not 

due to any one local cause. 

My colleague, Mr. McCloy, recently paid a visit to one 

of our out-stations in Kwavg Si, the adjoining province. 

As our members are living in two different neighborhoods 
he anchored at Peng Nam, acity about halfway between 
them, in order that the Christians from both places might 
attend his Bible-class. After he had been there for a week 
the Chinese authorities sent him word to “ move on.”’ 

Having an appointment with the Christians to meet with 

him to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on Sunday, he told 
them he would leave in two days. But they refused to 
grant permission, refused to look at his passport, and 
began at once to stir up the people, who stoned and broke 
the boat and compelled the boatmen to leave. On going 
to the magistrate’s yamen (office), that worthy not only 
retused to see him, but refused to afford any protection 
saying (through his secretary): *‘I will have nothing to do 
with you.’”’ The gong was beaten and the people were 
called out as inan alarm of fire or an attack by robbers. 
So they were driven off. 

The Christians met at a town further down the river, and 
the Lord’s Supper was observed there. 

After Mr. McCloy left on his return to Canton, the native 
Christians went back intending to go to their homes, and 
the colporteurs to go on their journeys. On their arrival 
at Peng Nam they were attacked bythe mob. Twojumped 
in the river and swam to the other bank, one hid away all 
night io the bushes, and tho the people thrust their spears 
in the bushes around him, providentially he was not 
wounded. The preacher and a Bible colporteur stayed by 
the books, etc., in the boat and were seized and dragged 
ashore, but were released from the mob by a policeman. 

No one who has not lived in China has any idea of the 
ease with which a mob may be raised to attack foreigners 
or Christians. The icflammable material is all there and 
requires but a little match to set it ablaze. The particular 
story which was used to inflame the minds of the people 
here, was a report that the foreigners had come to take 
bones from the graves to make medicine of. Hence Mr. 
McCloy demanded an investigation from the magistrate, 
and asked him to send an officer to examine the boat; but 
he refused, well knowing that it would spoil his story. 

These incidents will show what odds we have to contend 
against in the crass ignorance and deep-seated prejudices 
of the Chinese, and should make all feel how prayer is 
needed for the missionaries, and for this poor people among 
whom we are laboring. 

Canton. China, May, 1891. 








UNOCCUPIED LAND AN OPFORTUNITY FOR 
SOME ONE. 


BY THE REV. H. OLIN OADY, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The three provincesof Kweichou, Yunnan and Sz’chten 
form a distinct and important part of China. They are sepa- 
rated from the rest of China by high mountains,while lofty 
mountains and hostile peoples shut them off on the south 
and west. The only available road for commerce is through 
the Yang Tze gorges. The known mineral wealtb of the 
three, and the fertility and teeming population of Sz’chu- 
en, has caused mercbants to look with longing eyes on this 
portion of China. But it has greater charms for the mis- 
sionary. Here are one-fourth of the inhabitants of the 
Empire speaking in the main but one dialect, and that the 
Mandarin or official dialect. 

Up to 1877 no missionaries had settled in these provinces; 
but in that year the China Inland Mission opened up work 
in all these provinces, and as yet they are the only one in 
Kweichou. In Yunnan the Bible Christians have two sta- 
tions and seven workers, the China Inland Mission have 
three stations and thirteen workers. But the field is hard; 
and as yet the number of converts does not equal the num- 
ber of years that have passed since the work was begun. 
They as well as we need the prayers of God’s people. 

Sz’chuen has, on the other hand, been one of the most 
fruitful and promising fields. Of the eleven cities now oc- 
cupied most have been entered in the last five years. The 
representatives of American Churches are the Baptists at 
Suchow [Sui Fu], and the Methodist Episcopal at Chung- 
king. These missions, as weil as the British missions, are 
meeting success. The London Mission at Chungking re- 
cently received the names of eighteen inquirers; and last 
November the China Inland Mission completed the first 100 
baptisms in the Chentu district. 

Apart from the present success, we are encouraged to 
expect greater things. 1. No province buys as many por- 
tions of Scripture and tracts as this province. 2. In no 
province do the women come so readily to hear the Gospel. 
Last Sunday morning I preached in the chapel to an audi- 
ence of 180 men and boys and 159 women and girls. In all 
the stations where there are lady workers, large and inter- 
esting classes of women meet for religious instruction. 
When the husb ind bec »mes interested in Christ he is sure 
to want his wife to attend the chapel. Women, seemingly, 
are under less restraint, and take a more active part in 
life than in other provinces, 3. Without extra induce- 
ments, that are offered in other provinces, our ‘lay schools 
are filled with boys, who are taught the Gospel and the 
elements of Christian truth. 

Oar great need is an outpouring of the Spirit that will 
cause the seed sown to bring forth fruit. Our second need 
is that of more workers. Separated as we are from the 
other part of China, we have no help from them, and so 
we greatly lack native helpers. We must wait until they 
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sionaries more deplorable. If any Church is thinking of 
opening a new mission, bere is a large and needy field not 
one-tenth occupied, where they ought to reap success with- 
out long waiting. 

Chunking, Apri) 25th. 


GIVING UP IDOL. 





BY THE REY. 8. F. WOODLN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


An incident has recently occurred in our work at Fuh- 
chau which illustrates Chinese idoiatry. Some five weeks 
ago a man came to me and said that his brother wished me 
to go to his house in the city and take away his idols. 
That the family were constantly troubled, possessed with 
demons, and now they were convinced that there was no 
other way to get rid of them except by becoming Chris- 
tians. The family is a very respectable one, the father of 
these brothers having been a physician of high repute. 

I went to the house as requested, our missionary physi- 
cian, Dr. Kinnear, with a native preacher and several Chi- 
nese Christians going with me. We found that the family 
were, almost all of them, quite ill. When we proposed to 
have Christian worship, the head of the house, who was so 
weak and sick that he could scarcely stand up, was led 
into the room and said to us: “I am going to worship God 
and be a Christian.”” This he repeated once or twice. 
After singing I spoke to them of Christ and his salvation, 
and we had several sbort prayers. Dr. Kinnear and J then 
went where the sick ones were, and he prescribed for them. 
They were a father, mother, daughter of about eighteen 
years, and a nephew. Three bad a kind of low fever. The 
daughter also had frequent fainting spells, which were 
ascribed to the demons, as was the delirious state of those 
who were suffering from fever. A brother’s wife, who had 
turns of some kind of mental aberration, was considered 
to be possessed with a demon. She would tell them she 
saw demons in various places. The mother of the brothers 
had died a few weeks before this. Afterthat this woman’s 
husband was taken very il], and they called in a wizard to 
drive cff the demons. Several other methods not availing, 
as a last resort they had the sick man, barefooted, run 
over a bed of burning coals of charcoal. But he died 
the same evening. So they had two newly closed 
coffins in the family’s back sitting room, one still 
awaiting part of its needed seven coats of lacquer; each 
coating requires seven days’ drying before the next is 
applied. The family were nearly all sick, but instead of 
trusting to a regular native or other physiciar, they hada 
professed medium of the idols prescribe medicine, by using 
something like planchette; but all kept getting worse, and 
the demons, as they supposed, made themselves more 
troublesome. 

A half brother, the father had had a secondary wife in 
addition to the one first taken, who had formerly been 
troubled with uuclean spirits, and, becoming a Christian, 
had been cured, now urged them to leave off any more 
idolatry end try Christianity. So they had sent for the 
missionary. 

Atter prescribing medicine, we found they were afraid to 
stay in their house overnight. They said that at present 
all was quiet (implying that it was because we were 
there), and no trouble from the demons; but they feared to 
stay there another night. So three were directed and sent to 
Miss Dr. Woodhull’s female hospital, and one was advised 


to come to Dr. Kinnear’s hospital for males. All are now’ 


either well or greatly improved. Before the bead of the 
family left the house he pointed out to me bis idols and 
wished me to take them away, which I did. Some were in 
little wooden cases or shrines like doll-houses. As tte 
doors were fastened I reached through the little win- 
dows and took them out by their heads. My pockets 
and hands were filled with them. I brought away two 
small brass idols, one of wood, and a fourth of earthen- 
ware, all idols of the Kwanyin Buddha. Also a paper 
image of the “ mother” idol, and another of tke idol who 
drives off demons from children. Also a paper represent- 
ing the spirits of the family ancestors, a little cloth pocket 
of incense ashes representing the “ruler of Heaven” idol, 
acharm painted on cloth, a dozen or more paper charms 
pasted on top of the bed curtains and other places, or loose 
on the wardrobes, designed to keep off evil spirits and 
other bad influences. Also a miniature book of Buddhism 
callen the “ Diamond Classic.’””’ I came cut of their 
untidy rooms laden with the incense-smoked, dusty and 
dirty objects of idolatry. 

The other families living in the house, in all numbering 
fifty persons or more, did not dare to object to nor to favor 
the taking away of this family’s idols, lest in some way 
they should incur the displeasure of the demons. It re- 
mains to be seen what the final result will be. 

Fuhchau, Mey 23d, 1891. 


And they continued siedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. 
—<Acts ii, 42. ; 

JAPAN. 


HOME MISSIONS IN JAPAN, 


BY THE REV.Jd. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board, 


The churches that bave come into existence ia connection 
with the work of the American Board Mission, held their 
annual meeting at Okayama, a city distant from Kobe 
ninety miles by rail, April Ist-2d. The meetings were 
characterized by great harmony and a strong evangelistic 
spirit. The night before the opening of the meeting, a the- 
ater-preaching service was held, and four sermons delivered 
to an audience of over fifteen hundred. The subjects dis- 
cussed were, ‘‘ Christianity and Country,’’ “‘Imitate Christ,” 
“* Reasons for Accepting Cbristianity,’’ and *‘ The Religious 
Animal.” 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tuesday morning, April 1st, the Annual Meeting was be- 
gun with a prayer-meeting. Pastor Ninomiza, of Matsu- 
yama, Shikoka, gave an opening address. ie said: 

* Several of our past annual meetings have not been helpful to us. 
We have returned to our fields im a worse state of mind than we left 
them. We speak now of lack of money with which to carry on evan- 
gelistic work. This probably is true; but the lack that is worse than 
this is the lack of spirit in doing the work, and the lack of spiritual 
power. Peter said to the lame man who Jaid at the foot of the Gate 
Beautifal of the Temple: ‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee; in the pame of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.’ If we have this spirit and this power, money may be lacking, 
but our work will prosper.” 

The prayers that foliowed this address were in the same 
line and equally earnest. 

After a little miscellaneous business had been transacted 
the proposed new rules and creed for the General Associa- 
tion of the Kumi-ai churches were discussed. To begin 
with the general name Kumi-ai was regarded as unsatis- 
factory. It isa term used foranysortofacompany. Even 
a body of jiarikisha men use it asa descriptive name for 
their organization., It was felt that a less common name 
would b;3 better. Japanese are very fond of changing 
names. They change their own name with great readiness 
—at least it seems soto a “ foreigner.’’ I have been asked 
more than once where Cain found his wife, but I have 
never been asked why Saul changed his name to Paul. 

The various ‘powers’ for the general and local bodies 
having been considered and decided,the creed for the Gen- 
eral Association was discussed. As the discussion pro- 
gressed, it was found that Mr. Kozaki, the Principal of the 
Doshisha College, had drawn up the rough copy that was 
before the meeting for discussion, and that he had very 
freely used a creed in use among Congregationalists in 
California. 

The discussion was carried on in a most admirable 
spirit, and the results arrived at were satisfactory to the 
most theologically conservative of the foreign missionaries 
in attendance. The language, however, was not regarded 
as fully satisfactory, hence the creed, and the suggesting 
of a name for the General Association, were intrusted to a 
committee, which is to report at the next annual meeting. 
Verbal aud other changes may be made inthe creed at that 
time, hence it hardly seems worth while to give a trans- 
lation of it here. 

The association voted to send a letterof greeting to the 
Pan-Congregational Council, London. When the question 
was raised some objection to apy action was expressed. 
One speaker said: ‘ We are not Congregational churches, 
why, therefore, should we do anything of the sort?’ His 
remarks sounded so very like those of the late Dr. Dexter, 
when earnestly reasoning that the Congregationalists are 
nut a sect that one could hardly avoid asmile. Another 
pastor said: ‘‘ We may not be Congregationalists, but our 
historic relations, and the principles on which we act may 
properly be called Congregational, bence a letter of greet- 
ing—since we cannot afford to send a dzlegate—wonuld be a 
very appropriate thing for us todo.” This gentleman. Mr. 
Yokoi—whose name used to be Isé, one of the very earnest 
and able men among the leaders of the Kumi-ai churches 
—was appointed to write the letter. 

The evening was devoted to a consideration of the best 
wayto arouse pastors, evangelists and churches, and to 
make them more efficient in evangelistic work. The vari- 
ous long and short speeches had their several good points, 
and the prayers were very earnest indeed. The meeting 
could not fail of doing great good to all who were present. 

Thursday, April 2), was given to the Annual Meeting of 
the Home Missionary Society. It was decided to centralize 
the work, with its headquarters in Kioto. For some time 
it has been in two divisions—with the eastern head in 
Tokio, and the western head in Kioto. 

During the afternoon session the debt that is on the so- 
ciety came up for consideration. This amount was said 
to be six hundred yen—silver dollars. The thoughts of the 
delegates wandered hither and thither until the tallest 
Christian in Japap,a man of the very unusual hight of six 
feet two inches, a delegate, suggested that the debt be 
raised thereand then. He advocated the passing around of 
paper to pastors, evangelists, missionaries and all others, 
and urged that the delegates give for themselves and make 
promises for theirchurches. This was earnestly seconded 
by Mr. Yokoi and Pastor Osada. 

The papers were passed, written on and handedin. The 
tall man then suggested that so far as those present had 
the cash with them they at once handin the sums 
they bad promised to the secretary. He had evidently pre- 
pared himself for the occasion, for he took a package out 
of his pocket, walked up to the secretary and deposited it 
on the table. This brought the enthusiasm up te the boil- 
ing point. The money and promises being counted, it was 
found that 530 yen were assured, and that as several 
churches were net represented in the meeting, the whole 
deficit might be regarded as raised. This statement was 
received with great satisfaction, and a few very earnest 
prayers and thanksgivings were immediately offered. It 
is true that money on paper is not exactly the same as 
paper money even, but we feel sure that the money prom- 
ised will be forthcomiug. My ooly fear is lest the giving 
of this money may harm the work during the remainder of 
the present year. 

Two meetings for pastors, evangelists and missionaries 
only were held tor free consultation. The meetings were the 
first of their kind, and were unique in their character. It 
is hardly likely that any such meetings have ever been 
held before on missionary ground. It is quite probable, 
however, that they will now bs a constant feature of the 
annual meetings of the churches. A free exchange of 
views by the workers—native and foreign—cannot fail of 
ultimating in good. Some of the suggestions made to the 
missionaries were more striking than sensible, but on‘ the | 
whole the result of the conference was very helpful—at 
least that is the testimony I hear from one and another. 

Friday forenoon was devoted to the examination dnd 





ordination of Mr, Abé, the evangelist of the Okayama 
church. The examination was a good one. There were no 
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carping questiors asked. The higher criticism, the future 
of those who die without a knowledge of the Gospel, 
together with the usual round of questions were asked, 
and the replies were bright, ready, and of a satisfactory 
character. The burden of the admirable, practical and 
earnestly spiritual address to the church was, “ help your 
pastor by supporting and by praying for him of course, but 
you will help him more by praying for yourselves and by pro- 
ducing in yourselves a high spiritual life and character.” 

At noon all took a Japanese dinner together, at which 
time other plars were discussed for arousing the churehes 
to greater evangelistic activity. Thus the meetings 
began and ended. May God add his blessing to all that 
was done. 

Kobe, Japan, April 9th, 1€91. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY WORK IN YOKOHAMA. 


BY THE REV. T. H. COLHOUVER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


As might be expected, that part of the human family 
which was “last at the eross and first at the sepulcher,’’ 
are in no way behind the male members of the Church, in 
carrying on their Christian work in our growing city, 
where the population has increased from 80,000 in 1887, to 
134,678, in 1890. In educational work the women are per- 
forming a very important part. We have bere a number 
of female Christian schools, where the native girls and 
young women are being educated and prepared for teach- 
ers, and no doubt many of them will become Christian 
wives and mothers; and, if the “hand that rocks the 
cradle, rules the world,” who can estimate, or even approx- 
imate the wide, elevating and refining Christian infiuence 
which will be diffused among the rising generation, when 
these trained Christian women shall occupy*prominent 
positions in this kingdom. In connection with nearly all 
these Christian schools, there is a Bible department, where 
the pious young women who feel themselves called to the 
evangelistic work, are taught the holy Scriptures and such 
branches of learning as will qualify them for this impor- 
tant kind of Christian work. The following are the num- 
ber of graduates and pupils which are now in these 
scheols preparing for this active part of missionary work. 
The Union Female Mission School bas thirty graduates in 
the active work and nine pupilsstudying in the school. The 
Methodist Episcopal Bible Schco) has ten graduates in 
the active service ard thirty-five pupils preparing in the 
school. The Methodist Protestant Mission, being among 
the youngest, has as yet but one Bible reader. The Baptists 
have thirteen graduates in the work, and six pupils prepar- 
ing in the school. He reare fifty-four trained Christian Bible 
readers gcing through our city, and into the villages and 
families in the interior of the kingdom from honse to 
house, like the great Apostle to the Gentiles, reading and 
teaching the Word of God, and prayi: g with their native 
people, and beseeching them to be reconciled to God, while 
fifty pupils are in the schools preparing to take the places 
of those who fall at the front, or, to increase their num- 
bers as soon as they are qualified for the place. These 
Bible readers are the pioneers and, like John the Baptist, 
they go before the foreign missionaries in preparing the 
way of the Lord. In order to enlarge this important work, 
the Methodist Episcopal Cburch has recently erected a 
large new building to accommodate a large increase of 
pupils. The Methodist Protestant Mission has just com- 
pleted a large Home Building, in order, we hope, to share 
in this good work, and the Baptist Mission is finishing a 
fine new school building for this same important purpose. 
These Bible readers are indispensable auxiliaries to the 
success of the great missiopary work. 

The native Christian women of this city have already or- 
ganized a union monthly conference of prayer and testi- 
mony meetings, which are held by turn in the different 
churches, and are very helpfulin keeping up the spirit of 
true missionary work. These women are many-sided in 
their Christian work. They take in the cause of temper- 
ance and social purty, and, Jike the blessed Savior, attend 
to the wants of both body and soul. In order to do this, 
they have organized a benevolent society, called the 
Juzenkai, which means care of the poor, and are doing a 
grand work in securing employment and relieving the 
wants of the sick and destitute. 

On the 28th instant this benevolent society purchased 600 
tsubos of land in the southwestern part of the city, upon 
which to erect a building for a hospital and an industrial 
school. Asa sufficient amount of funds are now in hand, 
it is expected that the building will be erected and oecupied 
early in the present year. Thus it will be seen that the 
Christian women are nut behind their brethren in this 
“Sunrise Kingdom” in carrying forward the work of the 
Gospel) of Christ, which makes provision for the welfare of 
both the bodies and souls of men. May their number ever 
increase until “‘ the women that publish the tidings (of sal- 
vation) shall be a great host.’’ 

Yokohama, Japan, May ist, 1891. 


NATIVE PREACHERS FOR JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. F. G@. HARRINGTON. 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


The cheering news that comes from the Mission rooms 
in Boston of unexpectedly large receipts of money during 
the last two months of the fiscal year, is especially helpful 
and inspiring to the many missionaries on the field who 
have been somewhat discouraged and even dismayed by 
the dark prospects of the past few months. Verily our 
God has rebuked our weak fears, has heard our prayers, 
and opened the hearts of his children so that they have 
given bountifully. May the ensuing year with its broad- 
ening opportunities and heavier responsibilities be marked 
by a yet broader and deeper generosity, by a readier and 
fuller and more adequate acknowledgment of our obliga- 
tions as stewards of the Lord's substance, and by a conse- 
quent advance all along the lines in mission work. 
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In our Baptist work here in Japan we sorely need trained 
native helpers to do pastoral and evangelistic work. Much 
as the missionary may desire to be an evangelist, publish- 
ing on the mountains and in the valleys the Glad Tidiogs 
of salvation, he can at best do but very little, and do that 
little in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory way. Tho by 
no means agreeing with a statement published some time 
ago in an editorialin The Japan Mail, asserting that no 
foreigner has ever become sufficiently conversant with the 
Japanese language, and sufficiently skilled in its use, to 
enable him to preach a sermon in Japanese without mak- 
ing a fool of himself in the opinion of his Japanese hearers. 
Ihave been here long enough now to realize that even 
those missionaries who have been here longest, have stud- 
ied most strenuously, and are, therefore, especially skilled 
in the use of the vernacular, find it difficult to preach fiu- 
-ently and idiomatically, and very hard to understand that 
which they hear, or make that which they wish to commu- 
nicate clearly understood. Personally, I may say that I 
have long since abandoned any sanguine hopes I may once 
have cherished of becoming a fluent preacher of the Gos- 
pel to the multitudes of Japan, and now content myself 
with hoping, that, if God permits me to labor here a few 
more years, I may be enabled to help guide and instruct 
those whom God may call out from among this people to 
be apostles to their fellow-countrymen, pastors and evan- 
gelists and teachers in their own land and among their 
own brethren. 

The Japanese language is so peculiar, so hopelessly dif- 
ficult, so absolutely impossible of acquirement, so many 
sided and multiform, that [do not believe any foreigner, 
however long he may be in the country, or however dili- 
gently he may study, can do more than gain a more or less 
imperfect knowledge of but one department of the lan- 
guage. To enter into gll the departments, and gain an ex- 
haustive knowledge of each is an utter impossibility for a 
foreigner; and I have reason to believe that few even of 
the educated Japanese aspire to so ambitious an undertak- 
ing. Therefore is it that I consider the native element as pre- 
eminently important, as absolutely essential in all Christian 
workin Japan. The missionaries, by deep experience of 
the truth and beauty of God’s Word, by long meditation 
over and study of that word, by an unfaltering faith in the 
Bible as God’s Revelation to men, entirely trustworthy 
and entitled to absolute credence from the first word in 
Genesis to the last word in Revelation, are fitted to nurture 
and build up in the faith those whom God may call forth 
to his service, fitted to guide and instruct them in Chris- 
tian wo:k, This I believe to be the real work of a missicn- 
aryin Japan. As a mere evangelist he is only one worker, 
and a very inferior one; but, by training in Christian 
graces and Christian work the young men and women of 
Japan, he may prove largely instrumental in sending forth 
an army of most efficient workers, who understand the 
people, and with whom the people are in sympathy. The 
other mission boards have acted wisely in this matter, and 
have as a consequence many good and efficient native pas 
tors and evangelists. Tne Baptists have not acted wisely 
in this matter, aud as a consequence have notrained native 
helpers, merely a few raw recruits, And it will take some 
years to get such a work under way. 

To have an efficient theological seminary, a good staff of 
teachers is necessary. At present we have few among the 
missionaries, ard not oce among the native brethren, who 
can do effective work as teachers. This is merely the nat- 
ural cutcome of past methods of work. Let us change all 
that. Let us make a real beginning, however small that 
beginning may be, and do the best we can, trusting in the 
Lord to help us if we only help ourselves. Buta longer 
delay in this matter will be fata], and, unless we wish to 
abandon our work here, we must change our methods. If 
in Christian America you need theological seminaries to 
train pastors and Christian workers, how inexpressibly 
more essential is it that we should have a well-endowed 
and well-equipped theological seminary here to train and 
guide those to whom everything about Christianity is new 
and strange. It is emphatically the new religion. The 
Bible is a strange, new, difficult book. How can the young 
Japanese converts go forth to preach and explain all those 
new and unheard of doctrines unless some man guide 
them? This is a matter of great moment, and I trust will 
receive the attention it merits. 

Yokohama, May 14th. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS IN JAPAN. 





BY THE REV. A. D. BAIL, 
Migsionary of the’ Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


One encouraging aspeet of the work in Japan is found in 
the more compact and efficient organization of the various 
branches of the native Church for their work. The pecu- 
liar nature of the present re-action in this country and the 
apparent, if not real, solidification of public sentiment by 
the Buddhists and others against Christianity, have added 
something to the development of a spirit of self-reliance 
and self-support. -This has been quite helpful and very 
munifest in recent meetings of various official bodies and 
boards in different parts of the country. The desire to 
meet their own responsibilities in the matter of Christian 
propagandism in their own land, has not only not interposed 
any unpleasant berriers to friendly relations with the mis- 
sionaries, but has, on the other hand, served to strengthen 
the bonds of frieadly cc-operation. This has been one of 
the pleasant features of the spring meetings of the Con- 
gregational churches at Okayama, of the Episcopal Synod 
in Osaka, and of the presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church in Central and Southern Japan. 

Naniwa Presbytery of ‘‘ The Church of Christ in Japan,” 
egan its usual spring session with the Oszaka North church, 
April 2ist, 1891. This body has its boundaries drawn around 
one of the most populous sections. of Central Japan. It 
contains two cities, Osaka and Kioto, of more than 500,000 
inhabitants each. Three others contain, respectively, more 
than 109,000. The Presbytery has seventeen churches upon 








its roll, nine of these are the outgrowth of the work of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian mission, the others have been 
developed by the labors of the missions of the Presbyterian 
Churches North and South. Of these seventeen churches, 
four are located in Osaka, two in Kanazawa, and two in 
Nagoya. The Kochi church in Tosa has a membership of 
639, the Ozaka Nortk church, 375. The smallest of the 
churches enrolls twenty-nine, while another one has “‘ em- 
igrated’’ to San Francisco and the Sandwich Islands, 
leaving only a few heads of families at home. This ten- 
dency of the younger members to drift to the larger cen- 
ters of population or to foreign countries is one of the 
problems of the country church here, as well as else- 
where. 

As this was the first meeting of the Presbytery under the 
new constitution adopted at the meeting of the Synod in 
Tokio last December, the greater part of the opening hours 
was spent in making adjustments to the new order of 
things. The new features of interest were the limitation 
of suffrage to those only, on the part of the ministry, who 
are ‘“‘regularly installed pastors,’’ those in charge of 
churches or mission work under the immediate appoint- 
ment of the Presbytery, and theological instructors in 
schools recognized hy Synod. Other ordained ministers 
can become advisory members by a two-thirds vote and 
subscription to the Confession of Faith, Constitution and 
Canons of the Church. 

The Presbytery reported five installed pastors, sixteen 
evangelists, and six probationers for the ministry. Several 
were examined for licensure and one for ordination. The 
examinations were qnite full, great stress being laid upon 
a thorough acquaintance with the contents of Scripture. 
The report of the examining committee in one case was to 
the effect that the young brother had acquitted himself 
very creditably in bis examination in theology, the cate- 
chisms, history, and other branches re quired, but inasmuch 
as he was deficient in kncuwledge of the Bible his licensure 
was not recommended. 

Some sixteen mission points are under the immediate care 
of the Presbytery, which does not include those under the 
direct supervision of the co-operating missions. The 
amount contributed during the six months was, for mis- 
sions, $168.84.3, and for their ordinary runnirg expenses, 
$1,534.17.4. When the comparative poverty of the churches 
is taken into consideration the above amount means a 
greater liberality of spirit than the bare figures would seem 
to indicate; Six churches reported a decrease of 55 in 
membership, and 9 churches an increase of 107, a net gain 
of 52. For the half year covered by the report there have 
been 107 baptisms, men 33, women 49, children 25. This 
makes a present total me mbersbip of 2,389. 

Of the recent spring meetings none have been more in. 
teresting and profitable than the Woman’s (Japanese) 
meeting for prayer and conference which convened in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hal), Osaka, April 25th, at 9 A.M. This body 
is composed of delegates from the women of the churches 
of the various denominations in the cities of Kobe, Osaka, 
Kioto, Okayama, Wakayama and adjoining plazes. Fully 
tive hundred women filled the body of the hall below. It 
was wholly conducted by the Japanese women. Presid- 
ing officers, secretaries, committees, organists, choristers 
and treasurers, all were composed exclusively of these 
native Christian women. The meeting was crderly, fervent, 
spiritual, and in every way creditable to those engaged in 
it. It made the eyes and ears channels of inspiration to 
the heart of every missionary present. Reports were given 
from girls’ schoo]s, Supday-schools, hospitals, home mis- 
sions, orphanages, and every form of work in which woman 
finds a place. Reports were given from two orphanages, 
Osaka and Okayama. These have been largely assisted by 
the sales of the handiwork of the women. The largest 
Sunday-school reported, that of the Hei-an Church (Con- 
gregational), Kioto, had at last Conference report 492, but 
this year it is brought up to 532. Five girls from the 
Kioto girls’ schools going into the streets in different 
parts of the city enlisted quite a number of Sunday-school 
recruits. The little children and others were gathered 
together and acccmpanied the young missionaries to the 
Sabbath-school. 

Osaka, Japan, April 30th, 1891. 





The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light.— Is. ix, 2. , 


INDIA. 





MISSION WORK AMONG THE TELUGUS. 


BY THE REV. W. R. MANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





‘To the poer the Gospel is preached.” 
max of the evidence of his divinity which the Savior sent 
back to John the Baptist in priscon—more conclusive even 
than the miracles which John’s messengers had witnessed; 
for in all ages and countries impostors bave sought to es- 
tablish their claims by pretended miracles. But no one 
ever attempted to counterfeit the leving condescension of 
Christ, which expressed itself not only in deeds of mercy 
but in the news of salvation to the poor and the wretched. 
From the ,time<«f our Savior down to the present it has 
been the crowning glcry of Christianity that instead of 
confining its influences to the better classes it has every- 
where sought out the poor andthe miserable, the sinful 
and the degraded, and lifted them up to a purer, better 
life; and beginning thus at the very bottom, has been 
steadily rebuilding society upon anew foundation. 

This principle of Christianity has been exemplified in the 
work of the American Baptist Missionary Union among 
the Telugus. The sameis true ina measure of the work 
of all societies in India, and indeed of mission work in 
genera); yet it has pot generally been the case that the di- 
vision has been so sharply along the line of caste as among 
the Telugus. In the north of India, while a majority are 
probably from the lower classes, the converts embrace 
many caste people,and contain representatives from all 
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classes of society. In the Telugu country, however, the 
work has been confined almost exclusively to a class of peo- 
ple who are not regarded by the Brahmins and Sudras as 
having any caste. These are the Pariahs of the Tamil 
country, the Malas and Madegas among the Telugus. They 
were for ages the serfs of the Sudra farmers, ihe practice 
of selling them into aciual slavery having continued well 
on into the present century, in the Tamil country at least; 
and their condition, as a class, is one of subjection to con- 
stant oppression and injustice. The Malas are the weavers 
of the country, while the Madegas are the leather dressers 
and cooly laborers.. According to a custom which prevails 
in certain parts, the Madega enters into acontract to make 
for his Sudra master a certain number of pairs of sandals, 
besides repairing them when necessary, and alsoto work in 
his fields when called. The contract is usually for a year, 
and the stipulated price is paid in grain, a portion of which 
is givenin advance. But the slightest pretext is made an 
excuse for keeping back part of the pay, and thus they are 
subjected to all sorts of injustice, not infrequently losing 
the greater part of what they have earned. 

The poverty which results from this kind of serfdom is a 
great obstacle in the way of mission work among them. It 
is a difficult thing to awaken a desire for the “ bread of 
life” in the mind of one whose whole life has been a con- 
tinued struggle with want and hunger; and who lays his 
hand pathetically upon his empty stomach, and inquires if 
he will have any more to eat, if he becomes a Christian. 
This poverty is responsible, also, forthe loathsome practice 
of eating the flesh of animals that have dicd of disease. 
When an animal dies the Madegas are allowed the flesh, 
and in some places the hide also, for removing the carcass; 
and it is no uncommon thing, in the parts where they have 
not yet become Christians, for the missionary, on going to 
preach to them, to find them quarreling like dogs over the 
division of a dead cow or buffalo that they bave brought 
home; and the stench from half-putrid flesh of this kind 
drying in the sun is often almost insufferable. 

There are, of course, exceptions, in which these people 
have succeeded in getting hold of land; and, by becoming 
themselves farmers in a small way, acquiring a certain de- 
gree of independence; but anything of this kind is so at 
variance with the ideas of the caste Hindus that they, as a 
rule, oppose by every sort of trick and injustice the acqui- 
sition of land by the Pariahs. The ic justice and hardsbips 
to which these people ere subjected is just now beginning 
to attract the attention of the public, and we may hope 
that something will be done to secure for them greater 
justice at the hands of the caste people. 

The Malas are more independent than the Madegas, at 
least in the Telugu country. They do not enter into con- 
tracts with the Sudras, but receive their pay for each picce 
of cloth when it is woven. They are quite as poor as the 
Madegas, and, like them, regarded as having no caste, tho 
these two classes adhere as tenaciously to caste distinctions 
between themselves as do any of the higher castes. 

But poor and despised as these two classes are, they are 
the ones from whom the thousands of converts in the Tel- 
ugu Mission have come, and the large majority have come 
from the Madegas. It was from no choice of the mission- 
aries that their efforts have been so largely confined to 
these people. It would be pleasanter, certainly, to go to 
the cleanly, intelligent Brahmine, or the fine, stalwart 
Sudras, if they were ready te receive our message ; and im- 
deed they are not neglected in our preaching, whenever we 
can get a hearing from them; but considerations of caste 
keep these from accepting Christ, while the poor, degraded 
Malas and Madegas by thousands have received with joy- 
ful acceptance the news of salvation. 

Judged according to the highest standards of Christi- 
anity, they would bardly be called model Christians, per- 
haps, but when compared with their heathen neighbors 
the change which has taken place in them is very manifest. 
The missionaries insist upon their leaving off the custom 
of cating the flesh of animals that have died of disease: 
and no better evidence of their advancement in matters of 
personal cleanliness can be found than their comparative 
exemption from cholera. When that terrible disease is 
epidemic as a rule, our Christians escape altogether or the 
proportional mortality is very much less among them than 
among their heathen neighbors. 

But, while we magnify the grace of God which has been 
manifested toward the poor and down trodden im India, we 
long for the time when the arrogant, self righteous Brah- 
min—the modern Pharisee—shall be willing to give up his 
pride of caste and social distinction, ane become a meek 
and humble follower of Christ ; and when the Sudra, who 
already feels the unsatisfactory character of idolatry, shall 
be willing to give up his caste prejudices and become a 
Christian. The day is coming when all this will be real- 
ized. The serious question in the minds of those who are 
on the field, is, Shall we be ready to receive them when 
they come? Oh, that the friends of missions in America 
might realize the responsibility which rests upon them, 
and respond more readily and liberally to the cry for men 
and means to give the Gospel to the poor in India! 

Udayagiri, Nellore District, India, May 13th, 1891. 


AN ORDINATION IN CEYLON. 


BY THE REV. 5S. W. HOWLAND, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








We had recently an unusually interestirg day. There 
was to be anordination onthe Islandof Pungudutive. 
The work on these islands west of Jaffna is under the care 
of our Native Foreign Missionary Society. They employ 
threeagents. Recently two of these,who were elderly men 
were exchanged for younger and more active men, with 
the expectation that one of them would soon be ordained ~ 
asa pastor. The Christians are scattered and,being thirty 
all told, they meet in five different placeseach Sabbath, 
onas many diff-rent islands. On this day i started soon 
after four in the morning, went tw miles in my carriage, 
crossed a ferry of overa mile, found aspring cart with 
oxen waiting for me, and crossed the first island,five miles, 
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in three-quarters of an hour. Here I was joined by several 
Christians, and crossed another ferry longer than the first. 
The tide was out and the boat could net come withina 
quarter mile of the shore, so that we hadto wade. Then 
came a ride of three miles in a springless cart. 

Arriving at the little chapel we found quite a company 
gathered. The first thing was breakfast, which all seemed 
toenjoy. The theological class had started the night be- 
fore, and with ereof the pastors held two good evening 
meetings, on the intermediate island, where also they spent 
the night. Soon after nine the church members were call- 
ed together forthe communion service. Two young wom- 
en were to be received to the church, both baptized in in- 
fancy, one the wifeof a Roman Catholic, the other of a 
heathen. I hesitated somewhat ab: ut receiving the latter, 
as her husband was an opposer, and, being away at the 
pearl-fishery, did not know of his wife’s intention. We 
usually advise wives to obey their husbands in such mat- 
ters if it does not involve a positive wrong. In this case 
they lived on another island, where the principal worship 
isof the cobra de capello serpent. Thcusands go to the 
temple on that island from other partsof Jaffoa. At the 
time of the annual festival the husband had been some. 
what interested in Christianity, but, being taken sick, he 
made a vow to the cobra goddess, and recovered, and after 
that was her firm believer. The wife plead with tears to 
be allowed to join Christ’s people and confess his name, 
and seemed so ready to bear persecution for his sake, that 
I withdrew my objections, especial.y as she might not be 
able to come to the next communion service. She was led 
to Christ by her brother’s wife, an earnest, well-educated 
young woman who had gone to live in that out-of-the-way 
place only the year before. Two infants were baptized, 
and the communion that followed was especially tender 
and impressive, At half-past ten the council was called. 
The letters being found satisfactory, the examination was 
proceeded with. The pastor-elect, not having had a 
regular theological course, did not show to the advantage 
he would otherwise have done; bat the Council were satis- 
fied, and voted to proceed with the ordination. Mr. Frank 
Anketell is the first son of a pastor in our field to take up 
his father’s work. Our pastors have a rather hard timein 
getting their salaries. The mission crowds them off from 
mission aid, just as soon as possible, and the churches are 
slow in paying, and often very poor, and the pastors’ 
children see the worst of it. The Rev. Augustus Anketell 
was for many years one of cur most spiritual-mizded pas- 
tors, and was called to his heavenly home some years ago. 
Anothe1’s pastor’s son is now in our theological class. 

In the exercises that followed the introductory sei vices 
weretaken by our youngest pastor, the Rev. J. Paul; the 
sermon was by Pastor Nathanael, on “ the isles shall wait 
for Thy law’’; the ordaining prayer was by Pastor fliatamby, 
recently called to our largest churcb; the charge to the 
new pastor was given by Pastor Hunt, the Secretary of 
the Native Evangelical Society, which makes up the bal- 
ance of the salary not paid by the people. It is our rule 
not to favor an ordination unless at least half of the salary 
is raised by the local church. I myself, as having been the 
active pastor, gave the charge to the people, and, with the 
benediction by the new pastor, closed a most delightful 
season. Thesinging had been accompanied by a violin 
and cymbals by the theologs. The walls were decorated 
with pretty and suitable mottoes. Then came the dinner 
for all, and the start home, after something of a social 
time, while the heat of the day was abating. One English 
educated young man who bas been halting for some time, ° 
determined that day to cast in his lot with the Christians. 
The theologs stayed for another day of evangelistic work, 
and enjoyed it much. I was glad to bear aftera few days 
that the husband I spoke of returned from the pearl- 
fishery, and tho he at first refused to go to his house or 
see his wife, the pastor persuaded him to a better mird, 
and the poor wife’s worst troubles are over, as we hope. It 
took away my pleasure on this day of ordination to get 
home at night and fiad my wife, who had accompanied me 
on this trip three months before for a Christmas festival, 
very sick with bilious fevor, the result of the unusual heat 
we have had, But the Lord has graciously spared her life, 
and the cooler weather has now set in. 

Jaffna, Ceylon, May 27th, 1891. 


BURMA. 
A BUDDHIST REVIVAL. 


BY THE REY. E. O. STEVENS, 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union 


IN Moulmein the demand for an English education has 
been steadily iacreasing during the sixty-five years of 
British rule. One result is that many professing to be 
worshipers of Gautama know very little about his teach- 
ings. This state of things has become so alarming that 
the leading Buddhists of the city have lately been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to bring about a revival of their 
ancestral religion. 

A women by the name of Ma Shwey-Owin, the builder 
of the most expensive monastery in the place, offered a 
large sum of money to be expended in prizes for profi- 
ciency in memorizing the Pitakot. Several wealthy men 
followed her example, and subscriptions were obtained 
from the poor as well as the rich, so that altogether over 
thirty thousand rupees were raised for this object. 

The examinations lasted from the 16th of April tothe 6th 
inst. The number of successful candidates is said to have 
been only seventy, of whom about thirty were priests. It 

had been previously arranged that different parts of the 
town in turn should bear the expense of feeding examiners 
and examined and their numerous friends. Hence it came 
to be a problem as to how to spend so much money upon so 
few. 
It is admissible to offer to a priest a silk or satin yellow 

robe; but it would be highly improper for him to ridein a 
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tiates were allowed to doff their sacred robes. In the ca- 
pacity of laymen they might be permitted to be attired as 
princes of the blood royal, and to have gilded umbrellas 
carried over their heads as they drove in state through the 
principal streets. To those among them who passed with 
honor were given chaste bowls of pure silver, some of which 
were two feet in circumference. They were escorted by a 
squad of lads oa ponies, with toy lances and waying ban- 
ners, by girls dancing to the sound of music, and by men 
on foot dressed in imitation of Burmese noblemen of the 
court of Ava. 

Thus this extravagant display, pomp and show went on 
for three weeks. On three successive mornings a band of 
eleven nominally Christian musicians led the van the 
greater part of the way to the Kyaik-than-than pagoda. 
On the southeast quarter of the platform on which this 
pagoda is built stands a beautiful newly finished idol tem- 
ple. Here one of the chief priests presided over the exami- 
nations. 

On the first day, in the hall of this temple, accompanied 
by the pastor and senior deacon of the Moulmein Burmese 
and Talaing church, I was permitted briefiy to address the 
assembled priests and laymen. [ spoke of the superiority 
of the Christian religion, which teaches of the living God 
and his Son, Jesus Christ, who is both willing and able to 
save all those who put their trust in him; but my “ words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” 
Moulmein, May 26th. 


In that day shall messengers go forth from me in ships 
to make the careless Ethiopians afraid.—Ezek. xxx, 9 


AFRICA. 


PIONBERING IN THE MASHONALAND. 





BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE East Central African Mission of the Board has bad 
a trying experience from the first. [ts pioneer missionary 
and explorer, Mr. Pinkerton, laid down his life, a vic- 
tim to African fever, as he was making his way from In- 
hambane to the capital of the King, Umzila. The mission 


in numbers, and tho it has lost none by death except Mr. 
Pivkertor, nearly every member has had to leave the ficld 
for a greater or less time to recuperate. A climax was 
reached when about three months ago the last remaining 
missionary with his family came down to Natal, all of 
them more or less affected with fever. They were accom- 
panied by Miss Jones, who, altho not ill herself, had come 
against her own desire because there was no one with 
whom she could stay. Meanwhile Mr. Wilcox had landed 
in Natal with his family on his return from Ametica to 
his old field at Inhambane. As he had been the first and 
only missionary there for a time he seemed now appointed 
to come back to the mission at the time of its sore straits 
and to take up the work almost alone as he had been at 
first. But the question came to him and to others whether 
the field had not been proved so unhealthful as to make it 
the part of wisdom to seek for a more healthful site, and 
the though ts of all were turned toward Mashonaland. From 
reports received it was thought to be on a high plateau and 
not infected with fever. Moreover, a route by sea via 
Pungwe River was advertised to be opened at such a date, 
and passengers were to be put down at Fort Salisbury in 
nine days from Durban, traveling by steamer to Beira at 
the mouth of Pungwe River, thence by river steamers and 
American coaches to Mashonaland. It was all arranged 
that Mr. Wilcox should go up to Mashonaland by this route 
and see what the prospects were there fora mission. The 
Secretary of our Mission wrote to the Chairman of the 
British South Africa Company asking if they would favor 
such a mission and could assist it by a grant of land or in 
any other way. Just then the Portuguese closed this 
route. The pioneer company under Sir John Willoughby, 
the agent of the British South African Company, who was 
taking with him a considerable number of natives to make 
a road for the coaches, was refused a landing by the Portu- 
guese, and was fired upon when he made a move to land 
without their consent. This led tosome diplomatic cor- 
respondence between London and Lisbon, with such result 
that the Portuguese yielded tothe persuasive representa- 
tions of Lord Salisbury and agreed to re-open the Pungwe 
River. 

But meanwhile Mr. Wilcox thinking the way closed to 
his going to Mashonaland had made arrangements to go 
to Ishambane. Two Zulu girls, pupils in Inanda Semi- 
nary, volunteered to accompany Miss Jones, and the 
party set sail on the very day that the announcement was 
made that the Portuguese had opened the way to Mashona- 
and via Beira. 

It is a great satisfaction to Miss Jones that she has been 
able to go back to her field. The climate has not seemed 
to affect her as it has the other missionaries. She is her- 
self of African descent—the child of a slave mother—tho it 
may be that this has nothing to do with ber freedom from 
fever. She had expressed herself as willing to go back 
alone to that lonely and degraded field, taking only a Zulu 
helper and his wife, but with no one who could be in any 
real sense a companion. Miss Jones is an educated lady, 
a graduate of Fisk University. Ifthat is not pluck where 
will you find it? Tnese two Zulu girls also show a great 
deal of courage in what they have dene. The Zulus are 

home-lovers, conservative to the last degree, and afraid of 
all that is unfamiliar, and it was as strange for the 
fathers of these girls to consent to their going as for the 
girls themselves to be willing to go. Both girls bave been 
for years in the admirable Inanda school whose praise is in 
the lips of all who know of its noble work, and we have 
every reason to hope they will bea great comfort and help 
to Miss Jones. 





July 16, 1891. 





PROGRESS ON THE CONGO. 


BY A. SIM8, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Uuion. 


THE Upper Congo from Bolobo to the equatcr is in an 
unsafe state for Europeans; the natives are exci‘ed in cor- 
sequence of various punitory expeditions of the Govern- 
ment here, who have been occupied in subduing them and 
settling various crimes. This is a painful process for all 
living in the involved districts, but order, respect and 
peace are the final outcome. 

Inveterate hatred against whites is the immediate re- 
sult, and for the moment it would seem that the whole 
mass of the people had determined to revenge themselves 
not only for the State incursions (punishments) but also 
for disturbed and ruined ivory trade. The “H. Reed’’ 
steam launch of the A. B. M. U. has had a most merciful de- 
liverance from them; while anchored a few hours below the 
equator she was suddenly surrounded by lard and water by 
200 armed natives, whose evident intention was to murder 
androb. While arranging their mode of attack, Mr. Camp, 
engineer in charge, and Dr. Small, were able to get up 
steam by throwing oil on the fire, and escaped, pursued till 
a late hour in the night by the infuriated natives. 

Itis pleasant to turn from this picture to one on the 
Lopori River, a tributary of the Lulanga, which en- 
ters north of the equator. This field is occupied by the 
Congo Balolo Mission (unsectariap), which has now open- 
ed a fourteenth station at Bongandanga. The missonaries, 
Cole and Scarnell, are delighted with the site and people. 
A little removed from the river, on the ridge top, there they 
found themselves among a pastoral people (trading people 
are not popular with Congo missionaries, they are so en- 
grossed in getting gain), the men even carrying baskets and 
doing gardening work. The houses were dotted about the 
busbes, in single and double rows, and everything mani- 
fested to th re being plenty of food; but even in Africa all 
isnot idyllic, and their béte noir, war, was a constant 
trouble to them and decimated their villages. In short, 
they welcomed the missionaries. Thirty or forty helped in 
constructing a log shanty, without asking pay. The mis- 
sion steamer “‘ Pioneer ”’ left and returned in ten days and 
found them popular, well cared for, and engaged in drying 
1 000 bricks. About 8,000 pecple surrounded the station. 
The missionaries had a chapel under way and could 
already, from previous study at another station, speak in- 
telligently to them. 

At the last moment I receive the news of the location cf 
Messrs. S. N. Lapsley and Sheppard, of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission at I.uebo,on the Kassai River. This 
happened 21 April ult. They had a most tedious voyage in 
a trading steamer to reach there; but the new country in- 
terested them, and they declared that the “half” had 
never been told them. The details of the settlement are 
not finished, but the plan was to commence in a town of 
1,000 people there. They were in good health, and express- 
ed astonishment at the abillty of the natives, shown in the 
excellent quality of their utensils, arms, cloth and carv- 
ings. 

The missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society resi- 
dent at Boporto (twce-thirds of the journey to Stanley 
Falls) on the Upper Congo, is content with his lot in life, 
he finds the climate pleasantly modified. The desire of his 
youthful heart is fulfilled; plenty of work (of his own 
planning largely), plerty of walking, plenty of water 
journeys, plenty of good food and plenty of hope, sat- 
isfy him au comble. He has 145 hamlets within a radius 
of five miles; the inhabitants are friendly, and eager for 
him to come again. He writes: 

** Every walk | get baffled in my ultimate hope but yet amply re- 
warded by immediate discoveries. Every Saturday I’m off with 
compass, watch and sketch-block. Last Saturday I added two * par- 
ishes’ containing thirty-three hamlets, at least I visited thirty-three 
belonging to them, but I understand now I only saw a smal! part of 
them), to the list of places in the district penetrated by the white 
man.” 

Leopoldville, May 2d. 








NOTES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE REY. JOSIAH TYLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The Church of England is commencing mission work in 
Mashonaland, South Africa, in good earnest. Dr. Knight 
Bruce has been called to the Bishopric of that country 
and has gone there via Pungwe River, accompanied by 
one clergyman. Previously six laymen had been sent, by 
the overland route, with supplies for the mission, among 
whom is a carpen‘er who was with Dr. Livingstone 
through his second African expedition. Three Christian 
natives from Gazaland are with this party. An American 
layman proposes to follow shortly, paying his own ex- 
penses while guided by the rules of the mission. 

H. H. Johnson, the great African explorer, who has gone 
out to British Central Africa as Commissioner and Consul 
General for Her ,Majesty’s possessions north of the Zam- 
besi, writes that he does ** not want to be heard from for 
two years,’”’ during which time he hopes to “do something 
beneficial to England and Central Africa.” He adds, in 
case he does not succeed, “I shall deserve to be kicked into 
oblivion as only one among the thousand humbugs which 
my decade produces.” 

A lady, educated in the United States, but now the wife 
of a Presbyterian clergyman in the Transvaal, writes the 
following to a relative in Vermont: 

* It seems strange to think of what is going on in this bustling city 
of 40,000 people (Johannesburg), where, five years ago, were only a 
few scattered farmhouses, To-pight there are fourteen prayer-meet- 
ings in various churches, five or six missionary meetings, a Congrega- 
tional bazaar, a grand temperance rally, Lenten services in the High 
Church and Catholic Cathedral, a skating-rink entertainment, at 
which one of the novelties will be a race between native boys who 
never put on skates before, a rendering of Passion music in Music 





Groutville, May 12th, 1991. 





triumphal procession. To solve this difficulty the novi- 





Hall, the Jubilee Singers’ concert, and many theatrical perform- 
ances.” 


July 16, 1891. 
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The Dutch Afrikanders, while preparing for their journey 
to Mashonaland, inspire each other with such utterances 
as the following: “‘ We thought that the Cape was Caanan, 
then Natal, then the Tramsvaal. Everywhere Englishmen 
have dogged our footsteps. We have had our Joshuas and 
Calebs; we have now got our Moses and Aaron. We do not 
want to fight with Charter Rhodes. If he is a true Afri- 
kander, as he says, he will let us be. We do not recognize 
his rights to every part of the promised land. We shall go 
in, not in our own might, but the might of the Lord of 
Hoste. It is his will that we go in and possess the land.” 

Mr. Vaughan Williams, an Englishman who went to 
Manico Country in behalf of the Manico Ophir Company, 
reports that the Busi River has advantages over the 
Pungwe in going to the dominions of the chartered com- 
pany. Both the Busi and Pungwe enter the same bay, but 
one is ten miles from the other. One cag go up the Busi by 
steam thirty or forty miles, and then take a smaller boat 
(a steam launch) and go 120 miles without swamp or fever. 
The ceuntry is reported by Mr. Williams, who examined it 
carefully, as healthy and with a large native population. 

The greatest feat of railroad engineering witnessed in 
South Africa is the tunnel under Laing’s Neck, near the 
northern boundary of Natal. Its completion, and that of the 
road to Charleston, the terminus, was celebrated April 10th, 
with the greatest enthusiasm, by both English and Dutch. 
President Kruger, of the Transvaal, met the Natal Govern- 
or, Sir Charles Mitchell, and exchanged with him most 
friendly greetings. The tunnel is through a hill 3,200 feet 
of the hardest indurated shale, necessitating the employ- 
ment of 500 men for two years, and at a Government out- 
lay of £70,000. 

The journey from Port Natal to Johanvesburg now takes 
only fifty hours, first-class fare, costing £10. Surely there 
is no lack of enterprise in Southeastern Africa. 

The Moslem commutity in Pretoria, the seat of govern- 
ment in the Transvaal, is reported to have telegraphed to 
the British Queen, begging her to interpose in their be- 


half and induce the Dutch authorities not to adhere to 


their resolution to exclude them from the city, thus 
obliging them to reside by themselves in a locality set 
apart for them. 


TURKEY. 
AN EASTER COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. G. G0. RAYNOLDS, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








I WROTE some tim€ since of making Christmas calls, and 
now Easter, the other annual occasion on which such calls 
are in vogue, has just pased (the Easter in Oriental 
churches does not always synchronize with the Latin), and 
with the longer days, we were able to goto over a hundred 
families, in all of which we were most kindly received, and 
in some cases we were able to turn men’s thoughts in 
directly profitable channels, while we hope that in all 
cases, at least indirect good may come. 

Easter Sunday, being the first Sunday in May, was our 
regular communion season, and was rendered especially 
delightful from the fact that we were permitted to wel- 
come two young men, for the first time, to the Lord’s 
table. One was a boarding pupil in our school, the other 
an artisan of the city, long convinced of and favorably in- 
clined toward the truth, but who only recently came to 
the point, as we trast, of giving himself fully to the Lord. 
Six others had expressed a desire to unite with the church 
at this time, but the church committee deemed it better 
for them to wait a little. One of these was formerly a 
member of the church but drew back for the sake of secur- 
ing a wife, as several others have also done, but now after 
some years have passed, he seems thoroughly repentant and 
will, [hope, be ere long accepted. Another is a brand-new 
Protestant, religiously inclined by nature, who contem- 
plated a monastic life till his ideas of the holiness of those 
who had devoted themselves to such a life was rudely dis- 
sipated by the confessions of one of them. When, a few 
weeks ago, the changed conduct of a companion who had 
embraced the new faith drew his attention to the simple 
truth of the Gospel, he felt that this was really what he 
had been seeking, and he is now quite enthusiastic in 
defending it. Of course it is desirable that he should be 
tried a while before being received into the church, but we 
hope he may stand firm. Oo the same Sabbath one new 
member was received at one of our out-stations. These 
hopeful sigus, together with the large audiences that con- 
tinue to attend our Sabbath services, cause us much en- 
couragement. 

It is sad that we must again report the discouragements 
as coming from the home land. The limit has just been 
sent us from Boston, within which we are instructed that 
we must bring our estimates for 1892, but alas! the limit 
is seventeen per cent. lower than that allowed for the 
present year. Whether, when the annual meetiug assem- 
bles, the older and more advanced stations will be unself- 
ish enough to increase their own per cent. of reduction 
that this youngest brother in the family may not have his 
growth impeded, remains to be seen. Wise parents who 
have the best interests of their children at heart, do not 
usually, except in the case of the Chinese girls, bind the 
feet of their growing children to avoid the necessity of 
providing new shoes,and, so far as heard from, the Chinese 
experiment scarcely increases the usefulness of those upon 
whom it is tried. But the American churches seem in- 
clined to carry this policy to an even greater extreme in 
the case of their mission children and excise a finger here, 
or pare down a muscle there, lest material prove insufii- 
cient for the new suit of clothes the revolving year requires. 
Would it not better accord with the wisdom exercised in 
their private affairs if they farnished sufficient material 
to cut the new suit on a pattern sufficiently generous to 
allow room for the expanding limbs and increasing hight 
of figure? 

Van, Turkey, May 7th. 
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ON THE BLACK SEA COAST. 
By tae Rev. M. P. ParMeree, 
Missionary of the American Board. 

The record of our work for the past year shows that it 
has lost none of the impetus of previous years. The 697 
adherents of last year have increased to 818, the 125 church 
members to 149, the 560 attendants on worship to 657, those 
under instruction from 329 to 408, and contributions from 
$800 to $983. These figures show an average advance of a 
little more than 20 percent. At a similar rate of progress, 
our little company of 170 in 1882, would become in 1900 more 
than 3,000, an eighteen-fold increase in as many years! 

How stimulatiug and delightful to contemplate such a 
possible growth as this! On the contrary, how depressing 
and sad to think of missing the splendid opportunity, of 
allowing all to die away for lack of means to keep the 
wheels in motion, and the pressing question of the moment 
is, “‘ Where are the means to come from ?” 

None are more anxious than missionaries to see the 
churches independent of foreign aid; but a glance at the 
circumstances of the case reveals how impossible this is 
now, and shows that a long period must yet elapse before 
they can hope to take the whole burden on thsmselves. In 
the first place, the masses of the people are miserably poor, 
and as in Paul’s time, so now, not many rich are called, it 
follows that our congregations, as a rule, have less than 
the average ability. 

Then it should be observed that our people are scattered 
in many places. If the 818 adherents above reported were 
all gathered in one er two congregations they might 
get on without aid, but as a fact they are divided among 
six congregations, no one of which is self supporting. And 
this is the divioe plan, not to gather Gospel witnesses and 
Gospel truth all in one place, but to scatter the light as far 
and as widely as possible. So the words of Christ ‘the 
poor ye have always with you,” is as true of congregations 
as of individuals. 

Again we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that as our 
work rises in grade it becomes more expensive, A few 
years ago half-educated preachera and teachers would do, 
but now the schools have risen in grade, and the popular 
demand is more exacting tor both preachers and teachers 
—to meet which requires more money; and we must meet 
it or hold them back in the darkness out of which we have 
called them. 

Then, besides the few feeble congregations that look to 
us for help, consider the immense territory yet to be pos- 
sessed. In this station field there are about 159,000 Greeks 
and Armenians, from whom we have already gained less 
than a thousand ; shall nothing be done for the remaining 
149,000? Or, if we suppose that our work indirectly af- 
fects 10,000 of these, shall nothing be done for the 140,000 
that have yet no idea of a pure Gospel Christianity ? Then 
there are 600,000 Mohammedans in this field—shall nothing 
ever be done for them ? 

Notwithstanding cheering reports of gains from year to 
year, let no one imagine that we are approaching the goal 
of complete accomplishment. The Committee in Boston, 
under the pressure of a dire necessity, has decided that our 
future supplies must be cut off more than 20 per cent, 
Would that [ could sound it out so that every professing 
Christian could hear; this is no time for retrenchment. At 
this time to withhold judicious and needed assistance is to 
check and suppress the work already begun. Retrench- 
ment at this time not only cats off all hope of entering the 
many new openings that are constantly presenting them- 
selves, but obliges us to thrust back the congregations that 
are already half on their feet. Are the churches really to 
allow the retrenchment decree, with all its disastrous con- 
sequences, to remain in force? I trust nut, Let us rather 
have more money, «all that is needed; then, with Heaven’s 
blessing, we shall be able in future to record glorious tri- 
umphs for the kingdom of Christ. 

Trebizond, April 25th. 


MEXICO, 
A MACEDONIAN CRY FROM AZTEC LAND. 


BY THE REV. WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionaty of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








WHILE the Convention was in session in Birmingham I 
was at work in Dolores Hidalgo, a beautiful city of some 
tweive thousand inhabitants, in the State of Guanajuato. 
No Protestant had ever preached in the place. It was here 
that Hidalgo, on the night of September 15th, 1810, gave 
the cry of ‘“ Independence ” from Spanish misrule and bar 
barism. I visited the house of Hidalgo, and saw the table 
on which the declaration of independence was written. 

This city has ever been regarded as one of the most fa- 
natical in the Republic. The Mayor of the city received me 
most kindly, and introduced me to several prominent fam- 
ilies. For three days I was preaching in my room at the 
hotel and from house to house. The result was that, besides 
the common people, whe heard the Word gladly, some six 
leading families declared themselves believers, and be- 
sought me to establish regular preaching. This is one of 
the most populous States in the Republic. 

- Dolores is one of the cleanest, healthiest cities in Mexico. 
Every missionary on the fleld has more than he can do; it 
is 350 miles from Saltillo. Will not some servant of God 
enter this open door, and will not the denomination fur- 
nish the means tosupport him? What say the churches? 
The State of Guanajuato has nearly « million inhabitants 
and no Baptist preaching. Can ‘we say that we are faith- 
fully discharging our duty? 

I am now laboring in Los Charcas, a city of six thousand 
inhabitants, where they never heard evangelical preaching 
before. Indeed, it has always been thought that the people 
wouid assassinate the first man who would dare preach the 
Word here. So far I have been unmolested, and am having 
unusual success. Some twenty leading citizens petition 
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me to establish regular preaching. They all profess con- 
version, The Southern Baptist Convention must. tell me 
what answer to give. Why organize a church if there will 
be no one to teach them the way of the Lord? We must 
bave re-enforcements. While the Convention was assem- 
bled in Fort Worth last year, | organized a church ia the 
State of Sonora. They need, and should have, a mission- 
ary. The whole State is ripe for the Gospel. ; 

Urgent entreaties come to me to go and open work in four 
or five States where a Baptist minister has never been 
heard. The harvest fields are white, and [ plead with my 
brethren to stand by us. God is moving on tbe hearts of 
the people as never before. The moment is auspicious to 
lengthen out ourcords. Shall we doit? Great will be our 
responsibility in that final day if wedeny the Bread of Life 
to these hungering, dying, misguided people. Brethren, 
for Jesus’ sake, do not turn a deaf ear to our cry for help. 
Pray for us. 

Los Charcas, May 15th, 1891. 


The isles shall wait for his law.—Is. xlii, 4. 
WEST INDIES. 
BAHAMAS BAPTIST MISSION. 


BY THE REV. D. WILSHERE, 
Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 








THRsE islands of the Coral seas have a varied and sad hu- 
man history. The peaceful Indians have been extirpated, 
and barely a trace js found of their occupancy to-day; then 
the islands became the abode of pirates, then of wreckers, 
a finally the blockade-running demolished all concerned 
n it. 

After the War of Independence several Royalist families 
fled with their slaves to the Bahamas, some of these were 
Methodists and some Baptists. The close of the Jast cen- 
tury saw a chapel erected by the former, and the deed of 
the “ Ana-baptists ’’ bears date 1803.’ 

These free churches were very ill-instructed, and the 
Wesleyan Society of Englad, in 1825, commenced what has 
become a most suceessful mission, both of numbers and in- 
fluence. The Knglish Baptist Missionary Society sent their 
representatative, in 1833, as instructor of the native Bap- 
tists and the friend of the slave races. Much success has 
attended this mission also. Today on nineteen islands 
there are eighty-four stations, with a membership of 4,310, 
and a Sunday-school atteudance of at least an equal num- 
ber. 

This mission being near to the States, practical sym- 
pathy has been received by the missionary from those who 
having seen the work have become interested in it dur- 
ing the past twelve years; as a consequenee much good has 
been done. 

The great poverty of the black people, and the absence 
of education has hindered growth to some extent: but 
where these advantages have been enjoyed the results have 
justified all the sacrifice. Many West African tribes have 
living representatives in these islands to-day. Egba, 
Yoruba and Congo natives were baptized in the Bahamas 
before sucvess attended missionary effort in their own 
land. Efforts were made for some Congos to return as 
helpers to the missionaries on their own beloved river, but 
the idea did not find favor in England. 

Notwithstanding their extreme poverty the free labor, 
etc., of the Baptists in the Bahamas, has erected places of 
worship worth some $30,000 in the past thirteen years. 

In this city and vicinity many Sunday-schools are largely 
interested and contribute specially for Sunday-school 
work through T. R. Jones of the American Baptist Pab- 
lication S»ciety, and the Rev. G. M. Van Derlip. 

Nassau, Bahamas, June, 1891. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
SEED-SOWING IN GUATEMALA. 


BY THE E. M. HAYMAKER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church (North). 





REV. 


A PROPER understanding of our work in Guatemala must 
be based upon a knowledge of two things, viz.: our limited 
force and what are the most practical and promising lines 
of work. As we bave but two ordained missionaries and 
two students, we cannot follow out all the lines we might 
were the number and means greater, as, for example, more 
numerous and extended preaching tours, more schools and 
organized congregations. There is getting to be a strong 
public sentiment in Guatemula that the press is the great 
dispenser of light, the guardian of liberty and the friend 
of the people, and conseqnently there is a growing willing- 
ness to read auything and everytbing that is printed. 
Here, then, is a field where we can work to good purpose. 
We therefore devote our strength apart from the regular 
services in the capital principally to what might be called 
‘‘press preaching,’’ knowing that we can in that way 
reach more people and inflaence opinion more than we 
could in any other way while we are so few. We know, of 
course, that this will not give immediate, tangible results 
in the way of congregations and converts, but we know 
that it will make such results more abundant when the 
work reaches that stage in which we cau establish congre- 
gations and take proper cire of them. Weare, therefore, 
printing great numbers of sermons, tracts and paragraphs, 
and developing all the means of distribution at our com- 
mand. At present we have fifty-two tract agencies, and 
as soon as the rainy season is passed we expect to continue 
the work of establishing agencies all through the Republic. 
The Scriptures or portions of them are thus extensively 
circulated. 

_ Our congregation, as well as the entire public, is at 
present deeply interested in the coming presidential elec- 
tion. According to the constitution President Barrillas 


will have to step down and out, and there are several pop- 
ular candidates in the field. Radical liberal opinion is 
divided between Dr. Lorenzo Montufar, former Minister of 
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State, Gen. Reno Barrios who is well known in the United 
Stater, and Don Francisco Laintiesta, the prime mover in 
the cause of Central American uniop. If any one of these 
three be elected the interests of the Mission will not sv ffer. 
The strong Conservatives have no very generally accepted 
candidate, but Dr. Fernando Crng’s name is mentioned 
with favor among those who have moderate opinions in 
either party. Should he be elected our work might suffer, 
as he has just enough of sympatby with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to dislike Protestants, Our people await the 
result of the election with some degree of anxiety, as it 
may mean a great deal humanly speaking in the progress 
or hindrance of the cause for the next six years. 
Guatemala, June 17th. 


ALASEA. 


THE STORY OF METLAKATLA. 
BY MISS KATHERINE STEWART. 





‘THERE is perhaps no more unique or successful mission- 
‘ary enterpri-e of the present day, than that being carried 
on by Mr. William Duncan, among the Met-la-kat-la Indi- 
ans on a small island off the coast of Southeastern 
Alaska. 

Mr. Durcan is an Englishman by birth, and was sent 
out by the Church Missionary S-ciety, thirty years ago, 
to work among the Indians of British Columbia. He 
went to Fort Simpson, a trading post on the nortbernmost 
coast of British Columbia, near the borders of Alaska. 

Here be found a very wide fleld of labor. The tribe of 
Indians he had come amoung were both wild and savage, 
and were at enmity with most of the white people at the 
Post. Added to this was the great difficulty, nay I should 
say the almost impossibility, of ever acquiring their lan 
guage. The task would have seemed a bopeless one to 
any one less determined and full of zeal than Mr. Duncan 
is, 
All the Indians of British Columbia and Alaska speak 
Chinook, the Traders’ language. But this, as some one 
has very truly said, is a languege without a conscience, 
so that it is necessary to learn the native tongue in order 
to convey any ideas of truth or religion. 

The meagerness of this Chinook language may be appre- 
clated from the following incident related by Mr. Duncan: 

‘On one occasion the Bishop while visiting the mission 
at Fort Simpson desired to address the Indians, and did so 
through a Chinook interpreter. The opening sentence 
of the address was, ‘Children of the Forest,’ which on being 
translated into Chinook was rendered thus, ‘ Little men 
amongst many sticks.’ The Indians were, of course, in- 
sulted at being thus addressed, but the bishop, ignorant 
of any wrong, continued his talk to the end.’”’ As none of 
the white people spoke the Chimseian, the native tongue 
of the Metlakatla’s, Mr. Duncan made friends with a young 
Indian who cousented to come part of each day to teach 
him the language. Queer teaching it must have been too, 
as the Indian could speak no English and Mr. Duncan no 
Chimseian. But theyeach learned alittle every day, and 
at theend of eight movths Mr. Duncan was able to write 
his first sermon. I will here quote his own words in speak- 
ing of thattime. ‘After much labor I had been able to 
reduce enough of the Chimseian to writing, to write my 
first sermon, for I did uot have command of the language 
enough to speak witbout notes. But a new diffi- 
culty now arose, where wasIto hold my services? The 
Metlakatla’s were divided into many different clans, 
there were some ten about Fort Simpson, and 
no man of one clan would enter the hut of anotber, neither 
would they meet together in anycommon assembly. They 
were a wild, uprully people, and I dared do nothing to 
offend them, or my own life would have beenin danger. 
So asthere seemed no other wayI made up my mind to 
preach that sermon ten times onthat Sabbath. This I did, 
going from hut to hut till the different clans bad all been 
visited.’’ After working among these people for some years, 
Mr. Duncan concluded there was very little hope of doing 
them much good while they remained in their own villages, 
and were subject to the evil influences of the traders at the 
Post. Therefore he decided to remove his mission to the 
island off the coast of British Columbia. When alli the 
arrangements were made, he told the Indians that any 
who choose to do so, might come with him t®@ bis new 
home, where he was hoping to have a Chris‘ian village, 
provided they were willingto follow out his orders and 
commands as to their mode of living. 

Nearly all the Ladians who had come un‘er bis ir fluence 
while at Fort Simpson were avxious to go with him, and 
they started ont together in tbeir canoes with all their 
worldly goods (which with the Indian is not very much) for 
the new home on the island which they named Metlakatla, 
Here. in the course of year*, Mr. Duncan accomplished a 
wonderful work, transforming a tribe of savages who were 
filled with superstition, firm in the belief of witchcraft, 
into a quiet, peaceable, industrious and cleanly people; and 
yet left them still Indians. 

This, indeed, seems to be the secret of Mr, Duncan’s suc- 
cess with these people. He did not strive to change the 
customs that had been theirs for generations, did not at 
first even make any attempt to have them learn the Eog- 
lish language. But he studied them and their modes of 
life and thought, made an effort to find out their reasons 
for mavy of their, to him, apparently useless customs, and 
where he did find some rea‘on back of it all made no effort 
to have them changed, provided they were in themselves 
harmless. In che matter of fires, the Indian always builds 
his fire in the cen’er of the room, leaving a hole in the roof 
for the smoke to go out. When Mr. Duncan suggested a 
tir-place and chimpey in the new homes that were build- 
ing, the Indian sa‘d; ‘‘No; white man build fire on side of 
room and look atwal!. Indian build fire in middle of room 
and look at o' ber Indian.” 

Seeing the reason +bleness of this, Mr. Duncan inventeda 
metal funnel that could be placed in the smoke hole thus 
creating a draught and drawing up the smoke, and still 
enabling them to keep the center fire. 





Mr. Dancan encouraged the men of the tribe to perfect 
themselves in the arts of wood carving and silver work for 
which they have a natural talent, and thus gave them al- 
most from the first some means of livelibood; for the tour- 
ist always furnishes a ready market for all work of native 
production. He erected looms for the women and taught 
them to weave their own blankets and material for their 
clothing. He also established a fish cannery and thany 
other industries so that in a little while this commupity be- 
came self-supporting. 

B.t in the midst of this prosperity, when all his most 
cherished plans for his beloved people seemed about being 
fulfilled, Mr. Duncan received a back set. It came from 
the society under whose care he had been sent out, who 
thought he did not conform closely evough to the rules 
of the Church. After much discussion, Mr. Duncan find- 
ing that be and his society could not agree as to the con- 
duct of the work, decided to withdraw from them and carry 
on his work independevtly. This of course meant giving 
us everything at Metlskatla, as that property belonged to 
the society, and beginning anew in some fresh field. 

In seeking for'a new abode, Mr. Duncan decided to go 
furtber north onto United States soil, and applied to our 
Government for permission to settle on an island lying off 
the southern end of the Prince of Wales Island, which is in 
the most southera part of the Alaskan possessions, and wag 
not very f«r removed from his old home. 

Our Government having given the desired permission, 
Mr. Duncan removed to this island, which he has uamed 
the New M-tlakatla, about two years ago, with the fol- 
lowing of a greater part of his people. Metlakatla was 
left a deserted village, the people prefering to leave the 
homes they had built for themselves rather than stay 
there without the dear friend wh) had made such homes 
possible to them. 

Mr. Duncan says the new Metlakatla is prospering 
finely. This past summer they started a salmon cannery 
from which they hope to reap great profit, and, as they are 
able, they hope to start other industries that will render 
them independent of support from chance donations, which 
is all they have at present. 

But the hardest matter to settle in the new village was 
the Srrangement of building lots. Mr. Duncan drew a 
great many plans, but none of them suited because every 
man wanted a corner lot and would not be suited with 
anything else; so finally it was settled by putting only 
four lots to a square and pow every man has his corner lot 
and is happy. Tho Mr, Duncan has been the leader of 
these people for so long he does not intend that they shall 
depend entirely on him, but has selected ten men from 
amoug their owo number, who form a council to sit io 
judgment over the people when occasion may arise. 

But perhap3 the most novel and original of all Mr. Dun- 
can’s institutions is the punishment he inflicts in the case 
of wife beating. 

When a man is brought up before the council for this of- 
fense he is committed to prison in solitary confinement, 
and told that he is to stay there until his wife asks to have 
him released. The village does not furnish food for its 
prisoners, so this must be sent from bis own home by some 
member of the family, which generally results in the 
sending back and forth of messages between husband and 
wife after the first few days, and by the end of the week 
the wife generally comes herself, asking for the release of 
her prisoner. Mr. Duncan says he never knew but one man 
to be brought up for wife beating a second time after this 
mode of punishment was established. 

When ove considers that Mr. Duncan has been teacher, 
preacher and leader to these people, without the assistance 
of any other persons, except for a short time during the 
first years of his work, the saccess he has achieved seems 
wonderful. And when one sees these Indians in their 
savage state, it seems almost a miracle that one man could 
have raised a whole tribe to be the industrious, cleanly 
and law-ubiding citizens that they are. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


_—— 
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FoR many years the New Hebrides missions of the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand received their supplies of stores and their 
mails by the “John Williams,” the missionary ship of the 
London Missiovary Society. Then an effort was made to 
have one of their own, and a small boat was bought, the 
* Columbia.” She was succeeded by the “John Kn»x,” 
but she proved too smail; and the ‘ Dayspring,” a 
brigantine of 115 tons was buiit. As the work- 
grew she was replaced by a sezond *‘ Diayspring,’’ 
of 159 tons, which did good service tor many years. Ip 
1883 it was proposec to build a steamer, and the Rev. J. G 
Paton raised the necessary money. The expense of main- 
tenance it was found, h»wever, would be very great, and 
the plan was never carried out. A year ago an arrange- 
ment was made with an Australian steam company for the 
* Truganini,” a steamer of 203 tons, to be supported partly 
by the New Hebrides Mission and partly by the Govern- 
ment of New Sou‘h Wales, for the purpose of carrying the 
mails and opening up commerce with the islands. The 
first trip was made in January, and while there are disad- 
vantages arising from the fact that the mission does not 
own the vessel it has proved on the whole a great improve- 
ment on the old plan. 


....be Belgian Province of the Society of Jesus has 
completed all the preparations for the foundation of their 
new mission at Lé>poldville, Congo Free State. The 
fathers will enter upon taeir labors before the winter, 
About the seme time the Sisters from Ghent will take 
charge of the numerous poor orphan girls, at the expense 
of the State, in tneir new convent at Moanda, which is 
situated on the seacoast, between four and five miles above 
Banana They will also open a small branch establish- 


ment at Boma, in order to take charge of the hospital in 
that place. 


--.-Bishop Tucker, of the Church Missionary Society, 
who bas just returned from Uganda, calls for forty men at 
once for Eastern Equatorial Africa. To meet this call six 











July 16, 1891. 
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have already sailed. five more have been allotted to that 


mission from appoiorments already mate, and new offers 
to the number of thirty bave been received. 
....The correr store of anew building for the Central 


Unioo Church of Honolulu was laid June 3d, with very 
interesting ceremonies. 


Dibleal Research. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE PALESTINE OF 1400 B C. 


In the last number of that excellent quarter'y, the Jour- 
nal of the German Palestine Society (Vol. XIII. Heft 3, 
pp. 133-118), Dr H. Z’mmern, of the U aiversity of Hal'e, has 
published a valuable article on the Palestine of 1400 Bc 
in the light of new sourc23, It is so rich in fresh dita and 
facts that a c ndepsed r°prodaction of its chief contents is 
no work of supererogation. The discussion is b's*d upon 
that wonderful collection of cuneiform tablet literature, 
embracing several hu:dred letters, found about three 
years ago at Tel el-Amarn». It differs from pr: vious dis- 
cussions not only in the u'ilizing new ma’‘er al from this 
source, but also by a closer examina’ioa of the documents 
seot from tne prnees of Palestine and Pheoeni-ia to 
Amenopt is III and Awenephis IV. of Egvpt. about the 
yer 1400 B c., and by making accessible new m :t-rial for 
a perio! were our common sources ar? s'lent on the con- 
dition of those countries at this periol, thus supplting toe 
lacuna found iu the pe'iod between Thutmosis Li, and 
Ramses II, in official Egyptian recor 1s. 

According to the careful investigation of Zimmern. these 
letters show that at the time in question the supremacy of 
Egyptin Palestine was still officially recognized, but was 
beginning to decay, while the Hittites and their allies 
were steadily and successfully extending their conquests 
southward aod westward, and had the best of prosoects of 
driving Egypt out of Palestine and Phoenicia. The Hit- 
tites were aidedin their ambition by the assistance of a 
number of the princesin Northern Palestine. As yet none 
dared openly to rebel against Egypt, but secret plotting 
went on constantly, while it was the custom for one prince 
to accuse the otherof perfidy over against the Evyptian 
court. Among other letters some froma certain Rib-Addi, 
of Gubla, on the Phcenician coast, and addressed to the King 
of Egypt, have been preserved. In these he complains 
repeatedly of a certain Ab.ii-Ashirti(—Hebrew <Abd- 
Ashera) also a vassal of the Egyptians, for baving charged 
him (Rib-Addi) with conspiring with the Hittites. One 
passage reads as follows: 











“ The king, my Lord, should know that theenmityof Abdi- 
Ashirti against meis exceedingly great. Now he is trying to 
seize those cities which alone have been left me outof the 
bands of the king.” 

Again: 

“ How does it happen that Abdi-Avchirti, the servant, is trying 
to take all the cities out of the hands of the king?” “ Heisa 
sezvant of the king of the land of Mitana and of the king of 
the land of Kas)she, trying to seize the land of the king for him- 
self.” 

Rib- Addi therefore begs the king at the close of his let- 
ter to send his troops so ‘‘ that these can expel the enemies 
of the king out of bis land and that all the land may again 
come into the bands of the king.” 

The following passage is instructive: 

“The King of the land of Chatti (Hittites) is now in the country 
of Nushashsha, and I am afraid of him. that he will go to the west 
country, tothe country of the king, my Lord. Therefore may 
the king send troops and chariois to help meso that I can pro- 
tect the land of the king, my Lord” 

While thus the cry for help is heard from the north 
agaiost the Hittites, a similar cry is beard from the south 
agaiust the Chabri or Chabiri. Who are these? Philo- 
logical and historical reasons will allow their identi- 
fication with [brim or Hebrews. If further investigation 
confirms this, the all-important question as to the time and 
manner of Hebrew immigration into Pale:tine has been 
brought much nearer solution than ever befor». These Cha- 
biri operated in the south much as did the Hittites in the 
north, and special mention is frequently made of one I[li- 
milki or Milki-ilin this connection (Hebrew Eli melek), 
who is aiding the Chabiri. A certain vassal, named Abdi- 
chiba, writes from Urusalim (which Styce has the honor 
of having first identified with Jerusalem). From these 
letters, of which the greater pumber are preserved in the 
Museum in Berlin, it appears that Jerusalem at that time 
already occupiei a promiaent position in Southern Pales- 
tine, and that the ruler of that city at the time stoodina 
closer vassal relationship wi-h the Ezyptian king than did 
the majority of the princes oi Southepa Palestine. Abdi- 
chiba expressly acknowledges that he dves not enjoy the 
hereditary ralersbip in Jerusalem, but owes his position to 
the grace of the E ryptian king. S»me extracts from his let- 
ters areexceedinyly interesting and instructive. He writes: 

“To the king. my Lord, from Abdi-Chiba, thy servant, I pros- 
trate myse.f seven times at the feet of the king. my Lord. What 
have I done against the king, my Lord! Behold, as far as Iam 
concerned, it was not my father or my mother who put mein this 
place, but it was the arm of the mighty king that bas permitted 
me to enter this house of my father. Why should I then com- 
mit a sin against my Lord King? As long as the king, my Lord, 
lives, I shall say tothe messengers of the king, my Lord: *Why 
do you favor the Ohabiri nation, but treat as foes the prefects?’ 

The letter closes with these words: 

“The prefects have been destroyed; not one prefect of the 
Lord King is yet present. Therefore, may the king turn his 
countenance to his people and send troops from his garrisons. 
There is nothing left of the lands of the king. The Chabiri peo- 
ple have plundered all the lands of the king. If troops arrive 
yet in this year, then the lands of the king can be saved; but if 
no troops arrive, then the lands of the king, my Lord, are lost.”’ 

The same Abdi-Chiba writes in another letter: 

“May the king send troops against those people who have 
committed a wrong against the king. my Lord. If the troops 
arrive this year yet, then the lands and the prefects can be saved 
for the king. Behold, as far asthe land of this city of Jerusa- 
lem is concerned, neither my father nor my mother has givén it 


. did not koow what to believe. 
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to me; thy arm has given ittome. Behold, this deed is the deed 
of Milki-el, and a deed of the sons of Lapapi, who have handed 
over this land of the king to the Chabiri people.” 

The concluding words of this letter are these: 

“ Behold, the king has established his name upon the land of 


Jerusalem for ever; theretore he cannot leave to their fate the 
lands of the city of Jerusalem.” 


Another letter from the same writer, after the customary 
opening formulas, continues: 

“Behold, the king, my Lord, bas established his name, at 
the rising of the sun and at the setting of thesun. Behold, I 
am not a prefect but a (amel) u.e. u. of the k:ng, my Lord; be- 
held, Iam a (am |) ru hi of the king, and one who pays tribute 
tothe king. SuchamIl. If only one ship is on the sea, 
the arm of the mighty king takes possession of the land Na’rima 
(Euphrates Valley) and the land Kasi (Babylon). And now 
shall the Chabiri people succeed in capturing the cities of the 
king? Not one prefect of the king is yet present; all are gone. 
Therefore, may the Lord help his country, and may the king 
tarn his coustenance to his people and send troops for his land.” 

The last letter of Abdi Chiba says: 

“Behold the deeds which Milkilu and Shuardatum have done 
against the land of the king, my Lord. They have caused to ad- 
vance the warriors of the city of Gazri (Gezer), the warrior of the 
city of Gimti (Gath), and the warrior of the city Ki/ti (probably 
Keila), and have taken possession of the territory of the city 
Rubuti (probably Rabba, Jos. 15: 60.) The land has passed into 
the hands of the Chabiri people, and now has gone over one city 
of the territory of Jerusalem, the city Bit-Nim’p-Shumusu (i.e., 
Betn-Shemesh?), a city of the king, it has gone over just like the 
people of Kilti. Thererore may the king listen to Abd: Chiba, 
his servant, and may he send troops, that I may reconquer the 
land of the King of kings. Butif notroops are sent, then the 
land of the king will fall into hands of the Chabirt people.” 

Zimmern expresses the hope that the Tel el-Amarna 
fragments deposited in London and not yet published, will 
throw new light on the problems here suggested; and es- 
pecially that there may be found some letters from the 
Chobiri friend, Milki-il. If the identification of the 
Chibari with the Hebrews proves to be correct, then 
Judges, chap. i, will appearin an altogether new light. 
At the same time it must be remembered that Zimmern’s 
suggestion is quite rash. Chabiri would more easily mean 
confederates, or, perhaps, people of Hebron. The first 
consonant is not the ’ayin of the word for Hebrews. 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LESSON FOR JULY 26th. 
CHRIST AND NICODEMUS.—Joxn 11, 1-17. 


NoteEs.—*' Pharisees.’’-—They were intensely religious, 
believed all the B.bie, and erred in magnifying its letter 
rather than its spirit. “A ruler.”—One of the Sanbe- 
drim. “By night.’’—As Jesus did not blame him, we 
need not. Perhaps it was a wi-e precaution. so long as be 
“Rabbi.”—A polite 
recognition of him as a teacher of some authority. His in- 
troductory words were polite; and suggested that he wanted 
to know what Jesus taught Probably he asked questions 
mor- fully than is here reported. He probably asked about 
the kingdom of God, of which John and Jesus had 
preacned. “Born anew.”’—Better, perhaps,from above, 
His meaning was that the Jews were depending on their 
b rth from Abraham for entrance into the kingdom of 
God. Jesus says this is not enough; he requires a higher 
birth. * Howcana man be born?” etc.,—- his must not 
be understood as dull aud stupid misunderstanding of 
Jesus, but as intended to draw out Jesus further 
on this subject. “ Born of water and the Spirit.”— 
As Jesus says nothiag further of water but only of the 
Spirit, it is not likely that this reference to baptism is in- 
tended to teach the importance of the rite, but of the 
spiritual cleansing which it typifies. “The wind 
bloweth.’’—The Greek word for wind is the same as for 
spirit, and so suggested the comparison.——“ So is every 
on2.”—Loe provarie idea is, Do not disbelieve it even if 
you do not understand how it can be that religion is spirit- 
ual. You don’t understand the way of the wind, and yet 
you hear it and feel it; so you may not understand the 
way of the Spirit, yet it is the power in religion. 
** How can these things be?’’—Nicodemus could no more 
understaud how a man could be saved without being a 
Jew than some folks now can understand how God can 
save any one who does not believe as they do.—— 
“ Earthly things.’’—Taoings done on earth, such as the 
necessity of a spiritual life here. “* Heavenly things.” 
— Uhings as yet hidden waich Carist had learned before he 
came to earth, and would now reveal, such as his atoning 
death.———"‘ The serpent in the wilderness ’’—Num. xxi, 
1-9. 

Instruction. The Pharisees cared enough for religion to 
be bitter foes of Jesus and sometimes to become, like 
Nicedemus and Paul, iaquirers or disciples. We do not 
hear that Sadducees ever were converted. They did not 
believe enough or care enough. A bigot is better than one 
who does not care fortruth. Heis made of better stuff, 
altho he is more disagreeavle. 

Jesus often rebuked the Pharisees and never the Saddu- 
cees. But that does not prove that Pharisees are worse 
than Sadducees, only that they are more active opponents 
of every new reform. The Sadducee, the Gallio, does not 
care. 

It is to Nicodemus’s credit that he came by night, when 
the others did not come at all. Do not abuse him. He re- 
mained a friend of Jesus, and defended him before the 
Sanhedrim. 

Miracles are a real and important evidence, and they cannot 
be gainsaid. They are less important now,but were needed 
then. 

Tne Paarisaic plan of salvation by birth is utterly unjust. 









































It was no credit to the Jews that they were born Jews, or 


to the Gentiles that they were so born.. They could not 
help it.. Jesus brought in areligionfor anybody, His first 


-agsertion was a denial of Judaism. 





The lesson which Jesus here teaches of the value of the 
Spirit as against the forms of the law, is that which Paul 
was so constantly teaching. Itis the lesson of faith against 
birth, of life against form. 

Christ’s reference to water baptism shows that, while he 
cid not baptize himself, he believed in takin.z such a public 
stand, by this rite, as would show that the believer did not 
think circumcision enough to save one. One who accepted 
the water symbol of purification confessed this. 

Conversion is the one thing to impress as a duty on one’s 
scholars, Ged’s part in it, called regeneration, we have 
little to do with; but our part, repenting of sin and turning 
to God, promising to forsake sin and to live to please God, 
we must undertake if we will be saved. 

lt is utterly contrary to Carist’s doctrine to establish a 
State Church, in which every one shall be received by con- 
firmation on reaching a given age. There should first be 
evidence of conversion, or of being born anew. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDREWS, James H., Spoffardsville, Wis., resigns. 

CARMAN, J. M., Knoxville, Ia., accepts call to Warsaw, Ill. 

CURR. Henry J., Montgomery, Ala., called to Milwaukee, 
8. 


DUNN, WriuiaM F., Chicago, I11., resigns. 
GUEEGAR, Joun, Richmond, Va., resigns. 
JOHNSTON, Epmunp C., Springville, S. D., died July 9th, 
aged 34. 
JOHNSTON, Wim J., Beloit, Wis., resigns. 
LAR BERR, PatRIckK M., Winslow, N. D., called to Smithstown, 
ash. 


PARSONS, 1. B., Boston, Mass., resigns. 


RIGLER, GrurGce W., Maplewood, Mass., accepts call to Woon- 
socket. R. I. 


TEASDALE, Joan, inst. July 7th, Camden, N. J. 
TUCKER, Cuarues J., Norwich, N. Y., died July 9th, aged 62. 
WARREN, FRANK D., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADKINS, Janes B., Bloomington, Wis., resigns. 

BALE, ALBERT G., Melrose, Mass., resigns. 

BENFORD. Georas, Harrison, Micb., resigns. 

BERGY ANS, J. C., Yale Sem., accepts call to Grand Island, 


BL.Angman, WituraM F., Naugatuck, Conn., called to [thaca, 


BLACKWELL, WILLIAM, Rhinelander, accepts call to Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. 


BLISS, Leon, Worcester, Mass., resigas. 

BROCK, George A., Yale Sem., calied to Saxonville, Mass. 

sae. Vicror F., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Sauk Rapids, 
nn. 


Cayenne. D. A., Pine River, called to Hancock and Coloma, 


CLARK, JAmes B., Colville, accepts call to Chewelah, Wash. 
FAVOR, M. Proctor. Baptist, accepts call to Weston, Conn. 
FLINT. Josepra R., Killingiy, Conn., accepts eall to Orford, 


GREEN, Harvey B, Yale Sem., called to Fairhaven, Mass. 
GRUPE, CaAarRues W. Lucas, accepts call to Saybrook, O. 


HALE. Harris G., Andover Sem., accepts call to Warren, 
ass. 


HITCHCOCK, H., Arcadia, accepts call to Ulysses, Neb. 


HUMPHREYS, Tuomas A., Cyclone, O., called to Johnstown, 
nn. 


JACOBUS, MELANCATHON W.. Oxford. Penn., accepts call to 
professorship of New Testament exegesis in Harttord Semi. 

JENKINS. Owen. Dover, accepts call to Coiling wood, O 

KETCHAM, Henry. Antigo, Wis., resigns. 

LEWIS, D. M.. Fiodlay, O., resigns. 

iL ER. Exisna W., resigns the C. S. S.'and Pub. Soc. in 


MILLIGAN, J. A., Omaha, accepts call to Wymore, Neb. 
MYLNE, GeonrGe_, Jacobsville, Mich., resigns. 
RICHARDS, F. B., Yaie Sem., accepts call to Superior, Wis. 


SHEARER, Herman A., Garden, Fayette and Nahma, Mich., 
resigns. 


SHULL, GruBert, L ,inst July 12th, Eagle Rock, Ia. 


STHIRES, E. A., Oberlin Theo. Sem., accepts call to St. Cloud, 
nn. 


WALKER, Josepa W., inst. recently West Stewartstown, N.H. 


WATSON. WILLLAM H., Valley Springs, 8S. D., accepts call to 
Rea Lodge, Mont. 


Wiidiams, A., Cheyenne, Wyo., accepts call to Rogers Park, 


we LWORTH, Ww.Ss., . Wymore, Neb., accepts call to Belcher- 
town, Mass. 


VOORHEES, J. 8S., Pueblo, Col., resigns, 
WILLIAMS, A. W., First ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., resigns. 
WOODHULL, G. H., Chase, Kan., accepts eall to Windsor, Mo. 


LUTHERAN. 
BOKELMAN, Emr, Berlin, Prassia, called to Chicago, Lil. 
BROWN, H. M., Rural Hall, accepts call to Brick Church, N. C. 


CARPENTER, M. L., Lincolnton, N. C., accepts call to Calvary 
ch., Shenandoah Co., Va. 


DOERE, P., Salt Lake City, accepts call to Saxonburg, Utah. 
FORTNEY, Geo. W., Rhinebeck, accepts call to Rock City, N. Y. 
KANDELHART, W., Greenport, accepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REUMAN, H., Keowen, Penn., called to Bridgephort, O. 


scqueees, J., of Germany, accepts call to Allegheny City, 
enn. 


TALBUT, J. T., Philadelphia, called to Martinsdale, Penn. 
THOMPSON, Tuomas H., Veoks, Wash., resigns. 
WALKER, A. D., Hightstown, 8. D., resigns. 


babe ow my Epwarp §S., Jamestown, Mich., called to Spring- 
e 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARYSTRONG, HALLOCK, Aspinwall, accepts call to Nelson, 
enn. 


BARRON, A. R., Toronto, Canada, accepts call to Highland 
Fails, N. Y. 


BURGESS, CHARLES, Silver Creek, N. Y., resigns. 
CHESNUT, NATHANIEL, Seward, called to Holdrege, Neb. 


ee Joun W., Bloomington, Ill., accepts call to San 
ose, 


— Leiaguton W., Abingdon, accepts call to Easton, 
nD. 


HALL, J. J., Berlin, called to Ryegate, Vt. 
Je7EUs, E. D., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to a tf London, 


megur. JOHN N., Doylestown, O., accepts call to Ligonier, 
PPANSTIEHL, A. A., St. Joseph, Mo., accepts call to Denver, 


SMITH, ©. A., ord. July 7th, Philadelphia, Penn. 
TROmes. Henry K., Pleasanttown, Penn,, died July 10th» 


WENRICK, GrorGe W.S., inst. July 14th, Ringoes, N. J. 





WOLFF, A. T., Alton, accepts call to Frankfort, Ind. 
YOUNG, ALEXANDER H., Newton, N. J., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ASATON, A. T., Haverstraw, accepts call to Hyde Park, N. Y. 


CLARK, J. M.. Nasho' 
Centrai N. ¥. ta, accepts call as Chaplain to Bishop, 


DAVIS, J. O., Bellfonte, Penn., accepts call to Beatrice, Neb 
oe a H. M., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts cali to Millville, 


HALL, WyYttys, Marquette, Mich., accepts call to Pasadena, 
Cal. 


SCHUBERT, WittraM A., Washington, D. C,, ) 
0. gt C,, died July 9th, 


REFORMED. 


BAAS, W. G., Palmyra, N. Y., called to Beaverdam, Mich. 
BROWN, W. 8., Clarksville, accepts call to Sand Lake, N. Y. 
IHRMAN, P., Waupun, Wis., called to ae - ¥. 
LAWRENCE, James I., Michigan, we. 

MACAULKY, J. M., Newark, N. J., died July ith, aged 77. 
scnpce. JAMES T., Bloomington, accepts call to Keyport, 


TeetUNe E. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
LTON, WiLL Hoh aM H., Brooklyn, called to Jamaica, N. 


Y. 
ZABRISKIE. A. A., Jersey City, N. J., accepts call to Manhas-- 
set, N. Y. 








Personalities. 


It is a curious fact that for 365 years the various 
Governments of Mexico, colonial, imperial and republic- 
an, have continued paying pensions to the heirs of Monte- 
zamalIl. The family of the ancient royal race of the coun- 
try seems to be in no danger of extinction, for each genera- 
ation sees additions to theline. Many of the family live in 
this country and others in Spain, and there are among the 
Spanish branch many titled people. During 365 yeara there 
has been only one instance of a marriage uniting two 
branches of the deseendants of the Aztec monarch, this 
being the union of Luis G. lier ra y Horoasitas with Miss 
Maria Dolores Albaniano last November. As the years 
run on, the multiplication of inheritors of the pensions 
renders the subdivision of the samea matter of considera- 
ble calculation; and the amounts become so small that 
often the legally autherized inheritors do not come for- 
ward to claim the amounts due them. [t is known that 
for more than 500 years the genealogy of the royal line of 
Mexico has been carefully kept by the family, and, as 
before said, for the last 365 years the matter has been 
attended to by the various Goveraments of Mexico. 





..R. D. Blackmore is dramatizing his ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
Writing to a friend in America of a recent sketch of him, 
made by an artist who endowed him with an ample girth, 
Mr. B'ackmore says: “I have not us yet any sien of a pot 
—at least, not a really fine one—being two inches less—ac- 
cording to last tailor—round venter than round pectus; 44 
the latter, 42 ia the digest.”” In the same letter, he says: 
“Tae Copyright Act on your side will be of little use to us; 
and appears to me to be a mere hit of trading instead of a 
true qualm of conscience. Verily, you have your own 
standard, and we are the juster nation of the two, tho you 
are the warmer-hearted. But anything more absurd than 
our novelistic portrait of ‘the Yankee’ could scarcely be 
produced by the man who did me on his wrist-band, and 
put me standing up—which I never did from first to last of 
the Publishers’ feast. I know many American gentlemen; 
not one of them differs from us, except that—as a rule— 
they are more intelligent.”’ 


..It may be of some interest to those who take pleas- 
ure in piercirg the veil of a pseudonym, or who have ad- 
mired the weirdly beautiful story, **A Mystery of the 
Campagoa” (publisbed in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ** Pseudo- 
nym Sertes’’), to learn that the author, Von Degen, is a 
lady, and a sister of Mr. Marion Crawfcrd, the popular 
romancist, This clever writer who has at command all the 
subtle terrors of Sheridan Le Fanu joined with a greater 
artistic power of expression, and perhaps a more refined 
sense of color, is married to an officer in the Aystrian 
Army, whose name, however, is not Von Degen. 


.--No nihilist will ever get a chance at the Czar of Rus- 
sia with a razor, at least in the guiseof a barber. The au- 
tocrat has his whiskers carefully trimmed, but with scis- 
sors. Even this is treated as a responsible and important 
function, and of the four “‘ grand masters of the court,’’ as 


_they are called, one always attends the Czar when his ma- 


jesty is under the bdrber’s care, Not that any doubt in felt 
as tothe fidelity of the tonsorial artist. The family of 
Guelabovski have been barbers to the imperial house of 
Romanoff from the time of Czar Paul. 


..A curious return has just been printed at Berlin. It 
shows how often German regimental colors were struck in 
action during the campaign of 1864, 1846 and 1870, and also 
how many officers, non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed while carrying the colors. The memory of these 
losses is touchingly preserved. Every staff that has been 
clasped in action by a dead soldier’s fingers is encircled with 
a silver ring with the inscription of the man’s name and 
the words: “‘ Died a hero’s death with this color in his 
hand,” 


....Miss Harriet Waters Preston, whose able and melo- 
dious translation of “‘Miréio” (the Provengal poem by 
Frédéric Mistral), has attracted such wide attention in 
London, is an American lady, anda regular contributer 
to the columns of The Atlantic Monthly. She divides her 
time between her own country and the principal capitals 


of Europe. A ripe scholar, and a woman of much charm 
of manner, Miss Preston has friends in every part, who 
regret her absence and rejoice at her coming. 


...-T'be Incorporated Society of Authors have fixed the 
date of their annual ainner for July 16th; it will be held at - 
theHdtel Métropole, with Lord Monkswell (whose Bill for 
the Amendment and Consolidation of the Law of Copyright 
has been read twice in the House of Lords), in the chair. 
It is intended to celebrate especially the passing of the 


Ameriean International Copyright Act as regards which. 


this society is very a ope Several distinguished. 
Americans are expected 
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iterature. 


The prompt mention in eur list of “Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The intercats of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








MEMOIR OF LAURENCE OLI- 
PHANT.* 


It is not a pleasant thing to have to 
judge a man when the question arises in 
some such form as this: Was he an im- 
poster, or was he crazy? A person of 
healtby mind and of honest habits of 
thought cannot but be clear in feeling 
that Laurence Olipbant was in large de- 
gree one or the other. In our opinion he 
suffered from some obscure lesion of the 
brain which, as has ofcen been seen in 
less notable cases, served to stimulate his 
general mental faculties, while it gave a 
special, freakish cast thereto. Cerebral 
obliquities are easy to discover and hard 
to locate; but they are often attended by 
symptons of intense and brilliant mental 
activity. Restlessness and vivid, eager, 
excitable thought-habits are the com 
monest signs of the ‘* unbalanced ” brain, 
and this word ‘‘ unbalanced” is a hard- 
worked one and has rounded off the 
angles of many a diagnosis where the 
plain statement of honesty would have 
been “insanity caused by injury, con- 
genital or otherwise, to the brain sub- 
stance,” 

Laurence Oliphant was not a sound, 
healthy organism, but he was as brilliant 
as the evening star and as erratic as a 
bat. It was the case of a nervous per- 
version in astrong and much enduring 
body. 

We think that almost everybody will 
read this memoir with strange, fascinated 
interest; we do not believe that any read- 
er will be one whit benefited byit, The 
highest and most charitable view that 
can possibly be taken of Oliphant is that 
he was a well-meaning enthusiast, with 
a penchant for out-of-the-way and mys- 
terious undertakings. 

The author of this memoir has done her 
task with appreciation and to the best 
eftect. Since Trelawney there has been 
no man more picturesque than Laurence 
Oliphant, the Times (of London) corre- 
spondent, the sensational story-writer, 
the diplomat, the ‘* promoter” of finan- 
cial schemes, the “ filibuster,” the stable- 
cleaner and horse-feeder, the religious 
zealot, the spiritualist, the magazinict, 
and what else we do not remember. As 
the reader follows the story here so graph- 
ically told he cannot fail to feel how short 
isthe step from great wit to madness, 
How was it possible for a man like Har- 
ris, the gbscure head of an obscure Ameri- 
can religious society, to gain such com- 
plete control of a man who had shown 
himself capable of notably remarkable il 
not great intellectual acnievements? This 
Harris had but to wave his hand to make 
Ojiphant abandon mother, friends, parlia- 
ment, literary renown, social aistanction 
in London and go to the poor, dreary hte 
of a common laborer in a little American 
community. Not only this, but a nod 
separated Oliphant from his wife, sent her 
to California, him to Europe, and so hela 
them apart foralong while. Hus mother, 
too, abandoned England to become a 
washerwoman at Harris’s call, Here we 
think is the key to the secret of Oliphant’s 
strange and erratic religious course; his 
mother, as the letters show, was a relig- 
ious enthusiast, who stuffed her son con- 
tinually with a debilitating spiritual food, 
keeping his mind during the whole of its 
formative period flooded with moral sen- 
timentalities, of a sort to make any brain 
dyspeptic. Doubtless Laurence had in- 
herited from her a predisposition to this 
sort of thing, whico was easily aggra- 

vated by her persistent religious doses, 

The whole of this story is exceedingly 

interesting. On almost every page comes 
some sudden, picturesque change in the 
man’s life. He flies like a swallow to all 
parts of the world, to strange nooks and 
corners on mysterious errands; he flashes 





* MEMOIR OF THE Lives OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
AND OF ALICE OLIPHANT, HIs WIFE. By MAR- 
GARBT OLIPHANT W. OLIPHANT, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Two Volumes, 





like the revolving lamp on a light-house, 
There is nothing normal about him; the 
expected never happens in any course he 
takes. 

The most romantic and at the same 
time the most tranquil part of Oliphant’s 
life was that spent with his wife at Haifa, 
in Syria, where they passed some years 
in literary, religious, philosophical and 
philanthropic studies, and in short jour- 
neys of exploration, Their letters from 
this place are full of crotchety thought, 
but suffused also with a fine pastoral 
spirit. 

The author of this memoir shows ad- 
mirable reserve in handling the materi- 
als used; but we feel that the public, in 
taking time to read a biography, will ex- 
pect more of personal, physical descrip- 
tion than is here given. Tho the por- 
traits of Laurence and his wife are prob- 
ably excellent, they should have been 
supplemented, especially in his case, by a 
careful word picture of the person. This 
reserve, too, has the disadvantage of 
breeding suspicion in the mind of the 
reader when it seems to slur over the 
facts in connection with the separation of 
Olipbant and his wife in America. No- 
body (save a certain sort of ‘‘ spiritual- 
ists” and ‘* hypnotists”’) is going to pay 
any attention to hints about obscure 
sources of influence and occult spiritual 
agencies in reading the book. A good, 
solid man or woman is going to read with 
the full application of common sense 
to the matter under consideration. To 
such a reader there will come all manner 
of doubts as to the moral purity of every- 
body concerned in the Brocton affair. 


—~* 


RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Heart of the Golden Roan, By O. 
C. Auringer. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 
Cloth, 85 cents.) This poem is one of those 
productions that appeal to a taste for the 
dreamy, the vague and the unreal. Mr. 
Auringer has fice feeling, a guod command 
of words, and a narrow but exquisite sense 
of the musical in verse; or, perhaps we 
should say, of the melody of phrasing. The 
motif of The Heart of the Golden Roan is 
not clear to us; and, as a piece of art, we 
find it rather cloudy and formless, albeit 
its vapors are tinted here and there with 
exquisite effect. It is a rainbow on mist. 

Younger American Poets, 1830-1890. 
Edited by Douglas Sladen. With an Ap- 
pendix of Younger Canadian Poets, ed- 
ited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts. (New 
York: Cassell & Co. $2.00.) Mr. Siaden 
has given us here a book that should be 
welcome to American libraries, a selection 
from the poetry of nearly all the poets of 
America born since 1830. The volume is 
prefaced by am essay,in which the editor 
briefly sums up what in his opinion are the 
relative merits of the writers included in 
his collection. Whatever may be said of 
certain critical dicta by Mr. Sladen, this 
work will be accepted as the best of its kind 
yet published. 

Man Immortal. An Allegorical Poem, 
By William Still Taylor. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) The portrait of 
the author, io the front of this large and 
beautiful book, shows a solid, manly face, 
and from it we should never predict that 
the original would be guilty of mere silly 
rhyming; but so it is; appearances are de- 
ceitful in the extreme. For example: 








“Tis Nature; I, 

Who first to thre,— 

The representative 
Of sovereignty,— 

In regal obeisance 
Bends the knee, 

As becometh a vassal 
Of Divinity.” 


There are two hundred and seventy-seven 
large pages of it. We have not read it all. 
Songs of the Life Eternal and Other 
Writings. By Edward Kandall Knowles 
(Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co.) The 
verse in this little volume is not so good as 
the prose; but, while it has no claim to rec- 
ognition as poetry, it is pervaded by a relig- 
ious and devotional spirit, high, pure and 
intense. It breathes the influence of earnest 
devotion, and touches sympathy with its 
sincere and trusting simplicity of faith. 
The Re-Strung Harp. ,.Poems. By the 
Rev. William Read. (The Author, Cold- 
Brook Springs, Mass. $1.00.) The re-strung 
harp herein supposed to be touched gives 
forth a rather prosy sound; but the verses 
are smooth enough,and the rhymes accurate 
enough. We think the author was mis- 
taken when he imagines + instrument a 
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harp. It is a good solid prose-trumpet of 
former days like that through which blank 
verse was blowa by the pseudo poets ot the 
eighteenth century; but Mr. Reed prefers 
rhyme as a rule, as witness: 


“ American freedom with terrible throes 

Gave birth to a nation then sought tor re- 

pose.” 

But her poets have worried her a good deal. 

Essays and Reviews. By Joseph Jacobs. 
This little book is imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and to the lover of good 
literature it will be a most welcome impor- 
tation. Mr. Jacobs is one of the best of 
Eaglish essayists and reviewers. The con- 
tents of this volume are made up of papers 
that appeared originally in the Atheneum 
and include studies of George Eliot, 
Mathew Arnold, Browning and Newman. 
The essay on Browning is the very best that 
we have seen as a concise and brief estimate 
of the poet’s value. It is at once apprecia- 
tive and just. Browning’s great genius is 
insisted upon while at the same time the 
shortcomings in bis verse both in form and 
spirit are clearly defined. Mr. Jacobs is a 
suggestive writer, a direct thinker, and 
shows scholarship of a high order. 


it 


RECENT FICTION. 


FrRoM the Cassell Publishing Company 
we have received Hadassah; or, From Cap- 
tivity to a Persian Throne, by E. Leuty 
Collins ($1.50) which is yet another story of 
ancient times founded on Bible history. 
It is not a very powerful story, but it is in- 
teresting and well written, and will find 
many delighted readers. Naughts and 
Crosses by Q, is a volume (in paper) of 
sprightly short stories and sketches, good 
to while away an idle hour with. The 
Story of Two Lives, by Stuart Sterne, writ- 
ten inthe form of a diary, is a love story of 
considerable power and out of the usual 
rua of fiction. A paper edition of The 
New Man at Rossmere, Mrs. Walworth’s 
well-known novel, is No. 70 of Cassell’s 
‘Sunshine Series.”’ Mercy Deering; or, 
Faith against Infidelity. By David Bartley 
(New York: John B. Alden), is a pleasant 
piece of commonplace fiction with the ever- 
present purpose of defending orthodox Chris- 
tian faith. Those who care forit at all wili 
care for ita great deal. No. 72 of Ap- 
pleton’s Town and Country Library is The 
Maid of Honor, by the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field. A story of the dark days of France, 
well told and thoroughly interesting as a 
piece of mildly sensational and somewhat 
historical fiction.-——~The Harpers send 
us April Hopes, Mr. Howells’s clever 
society story, as No. 600 of their Franklin 
Square Library. It will come in for its 
share of attention during the hammock 
season. 

Passion Flowers and the Cross, by Emma 
Howard Dwight (Calendar Publishing Co, 
Baltimore), strikes us as a crude piece of 
work from one who could do much better 
uext time. The story attempts to deal with 
grave subjects; but we fear the water was 
too deep for the author. Erick Bright- 
eyes, by H. Rider Haggard (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 25 cents), is the genuine 
Rider Haggard story and no mistake. Itis 
fiction tumbled forth smoking hot without 
much regard for the manner so the stuff is 
there—and the stuff is there. Color 
Studies and a Mexican Campaign, by 
Thomas A, Janvier, is a re-issue of some of 
Mr. Janvier’s delightful short stories. The 
Color Stuaies are brimming with humor. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 
cents). 

Felicia, by Fanny N. D. Murfree (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1 25), runs much 
in the groove of her sister’s work, only it 
touches a higher plane of life and with dis- 
tinctly less artistic skill than Craddock has 
usually commanded. Feliciuis an attempt 
to run the track midway between optimism 
and pessimism. The result is a fairly good 
story, fairly well told, and fairly interest- 
ing. 

On Newfound River, by Thomas Nelson 
Page (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.00), has something simple and charming 
in it. Itis a romance of old-time Southern 
life sketched in a sincere and pleasing man- 
ner; but there is not a trace of originality, 
of individuality or of striking art init from 
beginning to end. We admire Mr. Page’s 
short stories, and we confess to a prejudice 
in his favor all round; but in this instance 
we are disappointed, and the best we can 
say of his novel is thatit is a pretty and 
pleasing little fiction, quite interesting, but 
with no distinct mark to separate it from 
the ordinary run of moderately readable 
fiction. 

The Rector of St. Luke’s, by Marie Bern- 
































bard, translated by Elsie L. Lathrop. (New 
York: Worthington Co.) Beautifully 





printed and illustrated, with uncut pages 
and gilt top, this volume has the air of 
good breeding and perfect self-possession, 
so to speak, that one rarely sees in a novel. 
It is a thoroughly enjoyable society story 
with an excellent motif strongly worked out. 
It leaves one well pleased after a long and 
roundabout journey with people who act- 
ually live and who know how to talk.—— 
The Nonsuch Professor. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Secker. (New York: Fleming H. Revell. 
$1.00.) We cannot agree strictly with Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, who in a prefatory 
note to this edition calls The Nonsuch 
Professor a “wonderful book’ and says 
that its aphorisms “‘combine the senten- 
tiousness of Benjamin Franklin with the 
sweet holy savor of Samuel Ratherford’’; 
but we can recommend it to readers old 
and young as a book full of good things 
picturesquely expressed. This is not a 
novel, nota story, not fiction in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but inthe higher 
sense it is; for all art is fiction and this isa 
work of art; sometimes it is artificial, as 
here, for example: ‘A truly religious life 
is a crystal glass, wherein Christ sees his 
own likeness.”’ ‘“‘We must mourn for sin 
on earth or burn for sinin Hell.” ‘‘ A be- 
liever puts on the sackcloth of contrition 
for having put off the garment of perfec- 
tion.”” Sometimes he utters a statement 
that is against all Nature, as: “Every varia- 
tion from unity is but a progression toward 
nullity.”” We could show that the Non- 
such Professor dealt very largely in euphu- 
ism and wrote very muck to see and hear 
how deftly he could turn phrases and sen- 
tences. The fiction of this book consists of 
an attempt to portray a true Chris- 
tian character; but to a lay critic 
the success is but tolerable; the Chris- 
tian as the author outlines him would be 
an austere person, but loving and lovable to 
a degree, who would not be a very useful 
citizen in a dreadful national crisis, or a 
very enterprising one in urging the mate- 
rial progress of the world. The fact is, 
that the Nonsuch Professor, and nearly all 
religious professors, are too apt to paint or 
to study bat one side of Christian life, and 
to recognize but one set of Coristian duties. 
They forget to consider, or avoid consider- 
ing, the material and absolutely wordly re- 
lations of the Christian man. Hell and 
Heaven are not the only places prepared for 
human souls. This world is one of man’s 
destinies, and he must be a practical citizen 
thereof while in‘it, or he must suffer need- 
lessly. A good deal of solid muscle, and 
physical courage, and worldly common 
sense, enter into the true Christian life in 
this world. 

Vengednce is Mine, by Daniel Dane (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co., 50 cts.), is trash in 
every sense of the word, and as worthless 
as fiction can well be. 

Columbia. A Story of the Discovery of 
America. By John R. Musick. (New York: 
Worthington Co.) Beautifully printed, 
tastefully bound and strikingly illus- 
trated is this advance courier of the army 
of books that soon will assault America 
with the name Christopher Columbus for 
battle-cry. Mr. Musick writes well, and 
knows how to afford entertainment for the 
average reader. His story is a good one of 
its kind. Young readers will find the ad- 
ventures of the boy hero, Hernando, excit- 
ing to a degree, and the picture of Colum- 
bus, as sketched in the book, gives a fine 
outline of the events leading up to the dis- 
covery of America, Of course we shall have 
a plethora of literature suggested by our 
great Columbian Exposition; but we feel 
thankfnl that the beginning is as ‘* well 
with us as it ig,” and that the first Colum- 
bus novel is, if not great or even striking, 
at least readable and entertaining. Mr. 
Musick has the start of all intending com- 
petitors, and the publishers of his very 
pleasant story have given him the full ben- 
efit of beautiful printer’s and binder’s 
work. 

The Price of a Coronet, adapted from 
the French of Pierre Sales, by Mrs. Benja- 
min Lewls (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co., $1.00), is a Fraach novel in all that the 
name implies; but as it is here “ adapted ”’ 
itis not as objectionable as some French 
stories are. It is sensational and keeps up 
its interest to the end.—-—The Three Miss 
Kings, by Ilda Cambridge (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.; 50 cents.), isan Australian 
story of the English type containing about 
one hundred and fifty thousand words; and 
yet itis a novel which will find many de- 
lighted readers. Like most of the issues of 
Appleton’s “Town and Country Library,” 
it has lightness, cleverness of touch, and 
some savor of freshness, 

Harper & Brothers have issued Mr. Wal- 
ter Besant’s interesting story, St. Kathe- 
rine’s by the Tower, as No. 702 of their 

“Franklin Square Library.” This is one of 
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the best of Mr. Besant’s later novels, a 
strongly dramatic and finely romantic piece 
of work. To our taste there seems a great 
deal of padding between the organic parts 
of the story: but, then, we must put up 
with this in the English novel. An 
Artist, translated from the French of 
Madame Jeanne Mairet by Anna Dyer 
Page (Cassell Co., 50 cents), bas the hun- 
dred points of cleverness and the inevitable 
objectionable features of nearly every mod- 
ern French novel. It is rendered into Eng- 
lish that has something of the French crisp- 
ness and directness, which is saying much 
for the transJator. I Swear, by Frank 
H. Powers (New York: The Vires Publish- 
ing Co., 50 cents) opens with a vulgar “‘ au- 
tograph”’ letter, set in as a sort of preface. 
The first page of the first chapter will dis- 
gust any decent reader. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Co, have issued Rosa Nouchette Carey’s 
Mary St. John as No. 123 of their ‘‘ Series 
of Select Novels.” It is a very pleasantly 
told English povel, the sort of story most 
welcome to one who wishes to read and 
rest at the same time. 

Brunhilde, by Pedro De Alaricén, trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Mrs. Francis J. 
A. Darr. (New York, A. Lovell & Co., $1). 
This story has all the marksof a hasty 
Composition hastily translated. If one 
reads hastily and carelessly this does not 
matterso much, for, despite some objection- 
able features, Brunhilde is a very engag- 
ing little novel with some striking scenes 
and many touches of freshness. This stal- 
wart Spaniard whose portrait gazes across 
at the title-page of his story, believes in ro- 
mance with all the faith of a boy, and 
writes it witha certain infectious enthu- 
siasm. 

? A Nameless Novel, by M. G. McClel- 
land, comes to us from S. H. Moore & Co., 
who have hit upon the plan of offering 3500 
in cas prizes to the sixteen persons who 
shall send in the most appropriate name for 
the story. The highest prize is $200, the 
lowest is $5. Weventure tosuggest Gumbo 
as the best possible title for a novel which 
has for one of its chief characters (so far as 
interest goes) a Negro with blae gums 
whose ancesters conld kill mules by biting 
them. Miss McClelland has written some 
good stories; even this one shows that she 
bas genius of a decided sort; but we draw 
the line at such clap-traps as ‘‘?” for the 
title of a novel, and we should, for Miss 
McClelland’s sake, like to object to this 
prize business. 

Left with a Trust, by Nellie Hellis, and 
The Cousins, by Emma Leslie, are two en- 
tertaining short stories for girls and boys, 
that the Pacific Press Publishing Co., of 
Oakland, California, have bound up in a 
pretty little volume. 














American Literature — 1607-1885. By 
Charles F. Richardson. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) This is a large 
and beautiful book, two volumes in one, 
containing the works heretofore published 
by the author on American Literature. We 
wish that we could give the book unquali- 
fied praise, for we need a thorough work in 
the lines attempted by Professor Richard- 
son; but we do not find this the copsumma- 


tien of the author’s very laudable aim; how-' 


ever, there is much in it to interest and in- 
struct a certain class of readers, notwith- 
standing the diction overloaded with ad- 
jectives and the confused and confusing 
vision of American Literature it presents. 
lt is not the work of a broad and able critic; 
but it is the work. of one well acquainted 
with Americana Literature, and not in the 
least afraid to say what he thinks. In his 
review of Southern poetry he places Hayne 
above Timrod and Sidney Lanier. While 
there may be room for question in the com- 
parison between Timrod and Hayne, it 
seems t? us settled beyond all doubt that 
Lanier is the greatest poet given to us by 
the South, as Poe was of Northern birth. 
In its general effect Mr. Richardson’s style 
is good, tho it is much handicapped by over- 
statement and the profuse use of adjectives. 
Tne estimate he gives us of Mr. Lowell’s 
prose and verse is not likely to be accepted 
as the correct and fiaal one, and when 
he cffers the “Last Leaf” as the crowning 
work of Dr. Holmes’s muse, one is tempted 
to laugh outright. Some other things in 
this work are still more funny, so to speak. 
iu is so laughable that it is almost pathetic 
to fiad serious mention of the Mound 
Biilders in connection with American lit- 
e'ary development. Scarcely less prepos- 
ierous is the attempt to connect the so- 
culled literature of the ‘‘ Delaware dialect”’ 
picture writing with the art of English lit- 
erature as developed in the United States. 
And what shall we say of a critic who seri- 
ously observes that ‘‘no more than one of 
Emerson’s essays can be read at a time’’? 
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Can two of any writer’s essays be read at a 
time? But we do not care to juggle with 
diction; the meaning of Mr. Richardson’s 
words is probably that any one of Emer- 
son’s essays is sufficient to cloy a reasonable 
reader. We do nut regard it even plausible 
criticism te rank Bayard Taylor as (next to 
Poe and Holmes excepted) ‘the most ac- 
complished American master of the purely 
lyrical art.’’ The criticism of Aldrich’s 
lyrics sets Mr. Richardson’s insight and his 
command of expression in a singularly un- 
happy frame. What he says about ‘“ Iden- 
tity’ is about of a piece with the objections 
made by realists to a poem because its facts 
are not consistent with the general deduc- 
tions of science. 

Coming to view this book as a history, 
as a reference work or as a fair, strong out- 
line of American Literature from 1607 to 
1885, we canuot recommend it. It does noi 
cover the ground, save as regards a very few 
of the leading names and best known books. 
Authors are made much of who have done 
nothing original at fertilizing, while others 
whose works bave stamped A merican letters 
with a vigorous hand and have breathed 
new strains into art are not even mention- 
ed. This is especially true of his treatment 
of the younger pecets, critics and essayists 
now living. He manages to “ getin some 
fine work”’ for a few, but these few are not 
selected with the effect of sketching even 
lightly the actual outline of the recent. 
growth of literatureiu America. His esti- 
mate of Stedman is certainly underestima- 
tion,and he does not see clearly that we have 
a good, strong and sound journalistic criti- 
cism in this country. 

After all, however, we can praise Mr 
Richardson’s work. It is valuable as a 
series of sketches that come up to a fair 
standard of literary interest. One reads them 
now that they are brought together into a 
single volume, with a better understanding 
of both their merits and their shortcom- 
ings. Forpopu'ar reading they will meet 
nearly all the requirements of literary his- 
tory, since we know that the mass of read- 
ers is not given to critical inquiry orto very 
accurate thinking Leisurely thinking and 
well-considered expression are lost upon 
hasty and thoughtless readers. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s work, while it is neither philo- 
sophically deep nor critically solid, is yet, 
in a general way, well couched in the aver- 
age terms of literature. Sprightliness and 
the vigor of one who does not hesitate to 
say his say, mark it with something resem- 
bling originality and not unfrequently we 
come upon a heavy and pure nugget of criti- 
cal wisdom set in a sentence, as—‘'Great 
romancers are not so clumsy as to introduce 
real personages into their pages, without 
many touches and idealizing changes’’— 
only we cannot for the life of us see what 
valne the word ‘touches’ bas in the con- 
nection. Of course he means formative 
touches, but he doesn’t say so. 

In his final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Later 
Movements in American Fiction,’’ Mr. 
Richardson has shown that he has decided 
preferences for certain of our younger story 
writers; but he has certainly failed to give 
any good reason for leaving unmentioned 
some of the most original, the most vigor 
ous, aud 1n every way most noteworthy of 
living American writers. The best, the 
clearest and the truest part of this work is 
the analysis of the fiction of W. D. How- 
ells and Henry James; but we do not think 
that he does either Mr. James or Mr. How- 
ells full justice as a novelist. His estimate 
of Mr. Cable’s longer stories is not sus- 
tained by facts. Indeed, we are impressed 
somehow in reading Mr. Richardson’s book 
that the author dearly loves to write and 
that so long as heis writing he is carelessly 
happy. His enthusiasm is infectious and 
one follows the stream of his pages with 
decided pleasure in spite of its many per- 
verse ripples; one receives from it a very 
decided impression of the delight Mr. 
Richardson takes in reading good literature, 
and there is nowherein it any evidence of 
ill temper or insincerity. The good that 
the book will do the general reader will be 
the views it will afford him of the real opu- 
lence and many-sided beauty and strength 
of American literature. After all, this 
makes the book an important one in its 
way, and commends it toa large class of 
people who must be fed in a hurry on diet 
not suited to the taste of the literary gour- 
met. The publishers have done their part 
of the work exceedingly well; we have 
noted but one typographical error. 


Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of 
the Progress of Thought from Old Testa- 
ment to New Testament. By Crawford 
Howell Toy, Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Liitle, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50.) 
Under this unassuming title Professor Toy 
has given what is really a rationalistic ex- 








position of the historic evolution of Christi- 
anity. It would be a relief to discover 
somewhere in the book an indication that 
he had limited bimself expressly to only 
the human elements or aspects of the his- 
tory, and avoided the supernatural, for the 
reason that these were expressly so reserved 
by definition. As Professor Toy intimates 
no such reservation, we must conclude that 
none is intended, and that we must receive 
his volume as his exposition of the historic 
evolution of Christianity. As such, it con- 
tains little that is new. Religion has for 
him its basis in social character. It is the 
product of human thought and follows the 
laws of social progress or regression, under 
the potent and complex influence of race, 
environment, ideas, and, particularly, of 
“great men.”’ In the evolution of Christi- 
anity, ‘“‘great men’’ apparently count for 
much with Professor Toy. We suspect he 
could hardly work his theory without them. 
{n the transcendence of their genius, he sees 
the mysterious element which introduces 
so many inscrutable problems into the de- 
velopment of religion, and appears at least 
to assign them the place in the evolution 
which theologians have generally given to 
supernatural or providential direction. 
The actual historical result of the evolution 
carried on by these motives has been the 
transformation of religion from tbe narrow 
tribal or national type into the universal 
of which we bave three distinct examples 
in Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, tho 
none of these, not even the last, can be said 
to be really universal ; for we read (p 35): 


* We know of no religion which experience 
has shewn to be universal. No religion has yet 
been accepted by all nations; and we should 
hardly be warranted in going beyond the bound 
of experienceand affirming that this or that re- 
ligion has elements which mustcommend it to 
all peoples.” 


On page 45 he reverts probably to an earlier, 
more encouraging view, and asserts that 
Christianity must supplant its rivals: 


* Having the whole world for its heritage, it 
will adapt itself to the world’s needs; and, 
standing always in close contact with the 
world’s highest thought, it will throw off from 
time to time what it feels to be opposed to the 
purest, ethical-religious conception of life, and 
retain only that which the best thought of the 
time demands.” 


It is, however, evolution without the limits 
of humanity, “‘ great men” acting on com- 
mon men, and religious developmont effec- 
tuating itself within the lines and limits of 
natural progress. Passing from this gen- 
eral survey of the whole field to the de- 
tailed examination, the author next at- 
tempts to trace this process from Ezra and 
Nebemiah down to about the end of the first 
Christian century, and to show how it 
resulted in fully developed Christianity. 
His method is substantially that of Kuenen, 
Reuss, Keim and Renan. We look 1n vain 
for any glimmer or recognition of super- 
natural influence or direction. Whatever 
the author may himself believe there is not 
a hint or suggestion in his scanty allusions 
to Jesus of anything rising higher than the 
greatest of ‘‘ great men.”’ In the scheme 
of literary development laid down 
for the Bible it is difficult to see what 
chance would remain for an inspired canon 
in any sense. Tne sacrificiai or mediatc- 
rial death of Christ is sublimated into 
something less than a speculation. The 
teaching of the New Testament is repre- 
sented as contradictory on the whole and as 
developed from a purely human basis in its 
parte. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
treated as Renan treats it, as an honest illu- 
sion of the Apostles, which,bas to be recog- 
nized as dating from the time immediately 
following the crucifixion and coming from 
the Apostles. Jesus Christ is said to,have 
‘“‘announced those germinal principles of 
which the succeeding history ef Christian- 
ity is only a development’’; but when we 
turn tothe history as given by Professor 
Toy, it appears @® be controlled by ideas 
with which Jesus had little todo, and which 
came into Christianity from widely differ- 
erent sources. He does not think that 
Jesus contributed much to the stock of re- 
ligious truth, that he did not represent 
himself as asacrifice for sin, that in repre- 
senting himself as subject to the Law he ac- 
cepted the sacrifices for sin prescribe’ by 
the Law, and virtually taught that no other 
sacrifice was required. Paul, on the con- 
trary, distinctly sets aside the Mosaic 
scneme of sacrifice. As to the question 
whether Jesus regarded himself as a divine 
person Professor Toy remarks (p. 422): 

“It may fairly be said that the general im- 
pression leftonus by the portraiture of himin 
the Synoptics is that he lived and acted as other 
men; tbat nothing was further from his mind 
than the desire to be looked on asa superhu- 
man being. In his appeals to the people, in his 
more familiar intercourse with his disciples, 





in his arguments with his opponents, in his 
hours of prayer and of struggle, he thought and 
spokeasa man. Heclaimed to be only a teach- 
er of righteousness; and certainly this was the 
impression received by some of his followers— 
by the two who went to Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 
19-21), and (if we may rely on the account in 
Acts) by Peter himself (Acts ii, 22-24, 52-36). If 
he claimed miraculous powers, the same claim 
was made by many others, prophets and apos- 
tles. Asto the forgiveness of sins, he himself 
pointed out that this was no more a divine 
power than the gift of healing (Mark v, 21-25), 
and it is represented as belonging also to the 
disciples (Matt. xviii. 18; cf. Luke x. 16).” 


This must serve toshow the gereral char- 
acter and conclusion of this soul-witbering 
book. Of its method we recall few exam- 
ples in which round assertion is called on 
for so much, or ipse dizit, bas such abso- 
lute dominion—to have already noted the 
assertion that Jesus did not regard bimeself 
asa sacrifice for sin. In close connection 
with this we observe the curious statement: 
‘Inthe Synoptics faith in Jesus is simply 
confidence in his ability to cure bodily ail- 
ments, or belicf that he is the Messiah.”’ 
Considering what is involved in the evangel- 
ical conception of the Messiah we must 
consider the claim we have italized as sub- 
stantially giving away the whole question. 


Among Latin Text-books we notice in 
“The Students’ Series’’ (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, Boston and New York, 60 cents 
each), Latin Prose Composition for College 
Use. By Walter Miller. This is a hand- 
book in two Parts,for use in writing or 
speaking Latin. It is composed of pas- 
sages translated directly from the Latin au- 
thors in use, and is to be translated back by 
the student orally. The phrases for Latin 
translation are judiciously selected in Part 
I from Livy Books XXI and XXII, in Part 
It from Cicero, Cato Major and Laelius. 
From the same publishers (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York), 
we bave two volumes in ‘‘ The Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics,’’ Livy Books XXI 
and XX11, edited on the basis of Wolfflin’s 
edition, with Introduction and Maps. By 
Jobn K. Lord, Associate Professor of Latin 
in Dartmouth College. ($1.20.) The essen- 
tial merit of this handbook is its connec- 
tion with Wiélfflin’s third edition and the 
revision by Luterbacher. In numerous fine 
points throughout the hand of the editor 
may be traced as, for example, in the slight 
changes made in Arnoold’s maps in his 
“Second Punic War.’? The explanatory 
and historic introduction is excellent, so 
are the notes and the Appendix. An index 
to the notes is a rath-r novel but commenc- 
able feature. -In the same series, from 
the same publishers, is The Bellum Catili- 
ne of C. Sallustius Crispus, edited on the 
basis of Schmaltz’s Edition, with an In- 
troduction and Vocabulary. By Charles 
George Herbermann,Ph.D.,LL.D.,Professor 
of the Latin Lavguage and Literature in 
the College of the City of New York. (Price 
90 cents.) This handbook as well as the one 
named above is in the series under the gener- 
al editorial direction of Prof. E. M. Pease of 
Bowdoin. The main point in the preparation 
of the volume bas been to adapt Schmalz’s 
work to American students, by additional 
notes on grammar, style and translation to 
bring the book down to the more element- 
ary classes, where it is more commonly used 
in this country. The Introduction is the 
editor’s original work, and for the notes he 
has explored diligently the best recent au- 
thorities. Selections from Ovid, with 
an Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Francis W. Kelsey, Ph.D. (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston. $1.25.) This handbook is 
prepared with special reference to students 
who begin the reading of Latin poetry with 
Ovid. Itisa collection of selections. The 
notes tho prepared with reference to ele- 
mentary students are also framed to aid in 
the appreciation of the text as poetry. The 
Introduction contains a satisfactory sketch 
of the poet, his life and works, and a fuller 
and more detailed discussion of Greek and 
Roman mythology.———With the abov 
we note in Appletons’ ‘‘ Classical Series, 
The Satires of Juvenal, edited by Thoma 
B. Lindsay, Pb.D., Boston University 
(American Book Company, New York. ) 
This is an expurgated edition. Several of 
the satires are omitted, and in others only 
those lines are retained whose use is unob 
jectionable in mixed classes. The notes 
have grown up in class-room use, where in - 
dged the book would seem to have received 
its general form in a teacher’s experience. 
An Easy Method for Beginners in 
Latin, By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Brown University. (American 
Book Company, New York. $1.25.) This 
manual is Professor Harkness’s latest addi- 
tion to the fu)! shelf of his text-books. As 
a whole the series stands as high as any we 
have. The latest volume now before us is 
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in some respects a departure from the 
method employed in the earlier volumes 
and is throughout a nearer approach to the 
methods and theories now iu favor. It is 
arravged on the natural inductive method, 
combines actual use in large proportions 
with theory, writing or speakiog Latin, with 
reading, and teaches grammar in exercises 
drawn for the most part from the literature. 
We need not add that the book shows 
throughout te ripe maturity of the 
scholarly teacuer and of the long-prac- 
ticed scholar.-—-—“‘ Inter Collegiate Latin 
Series,” Bellum Helwetium for Beginners 
in Latin. By Cornelius Marshal Lowe, 
M.A, and Nathaniel Butler, Jr., M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Illinois. 
(Albert & Scott, Chicago. Introduction 
price $1.00.) Thisis a book for beginners, 
or, as the authors explain, ‘‘an intro- 
duction to the reading of Latin authors, 
based on the inductive method and illus- 
trating the forms and constructions of 
classical Latin prose,’’ The general princi- 
ple is that adopted by Walter Miller in the 
handbook first named above, but in method 
it is combined with more grammar, gram- 
matical illustration, and more matter of 
various kinds to make the book a first book 
or introduction to the study of Latin. The 
principle of holding the student to work, 
based directly on Latin classical authors is 
adhered to, the text in this case being the 
perfect Latinity of the first twenty-nine 
chapters of Cwsar’s “Gallic War.’’ 
The Messrs. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, send 
usan edition of Livy Books [, XXI and 
XXII, with Introduction and Notes. By 
John Howell Westcott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin in the College of New Jersey. This 
handbook is based on the text of Weidmanp, 
edited in a careful, scholarly manner, with 
aneye to the needs of American schools. The 
introduction is a fine, broad and helpful 
essay on the literary and personal history of 
Livy avd his times. It pays no particular 
atcention to Hanvibal and bis wars, which 
are treated with special care by Professor 
Lord in his handbook noticed above. (Price 
$1.25.) From theschoolroom and teach- 
er’s point of view an extremely interesting, 
novel and, if wecan apply such a word to 
the dull routine of school books, exciting 
edition of the part of Cesar most commonly 
used in the preparatory schools is Fight 
Books of Cewsar’s Gallic War. By William 
Rainey Harper, Ph.D., and Herbert Cush- 
ing Tolman,Ph.D., Yale University. (Amer- 
ican Book Compavy, New York. $1.20.) 
This handbook is a complete break with 
the traditional method. Its claims to recog- 
nition lie in the method of instruction and 
study marked out rather than in any 
novelties of scholarship or criticism. Twelve 
of these points are mentioned in the pref- 
face, such as the indication of every new 
word by full-faced type, the insertion of 
“Topics for Study,’’ examples of inductive 
studies, word-lists of words required for 
the tasks set, lists of the number of times 
each word occurs as a hint of its word 
value, Special Vocabulary to Book VIII, 
Notes, Grammatical References, Prose 
Composition based on special chapters of 
Cwsar, Introductory Sketch, Indexes, Illus- 
trations. The last four books are intended 
for. exercises in sight translations. This is 
enough to show how thoroughly this book 
is dominated by the purpose to teach Latin. 
It is well worth examination on this 
account as an example of vigorous and in- 
spiring pedagogics. Easy Latin Les- 
sons. By Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston Uni- 
versity, and George W. Rollins, Boston 
Latin School. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
$1.00.) This is a drill in grammar based on 
the natural method. It advances in the 
order of natural progression by steps sim- 
ple and easy, but at the same time judicious- 
ly directed. It is a good book for a teacher 
to use, which, without reducing him to an 
automaton by its intrusive dictation, fur- 
nishes him a good method to follow. 
Handbook of Latin Writing, by Henry 
Preble, A. B. (Harv.) and Charles P. Parker, 
B.A. (Oxon.) (Ginn & Co,, Boston. 55 cents.) 
This is a revised edition of a useful little 
handbook on writing Latin, which grew 
upin the class work required at Harvard. 
In Latinum (Pensa in Latinum ser- 
monem vertenda) for Academies and High 
Schools. By J. D.S. Riggs, Ph.D., Principal 
of Granville Academy, Ohio. (Albert and 
Scott, Chicago. Introduction price, 50 
cents.) This text-book belongs in the ‘ In- 
ter-Collegiate Latin Series’; it is based on 
Cwsar’s De Bello Gallico Commentarii, 
1-ITV, and is done on the same sound 
method which has been noted in the books 
of the same class mentioned above. ‘The 
special point in this handbook we take to 
be itsintermediate class. It is not designed 
for beginners, nor for advanced use in col- 
lege, but for academies and high schools, 
and classes of that grade, 




















Plato, Gorgias, edited on the basis of 
Deuschle-Cron’s edition by Ginzalez Lodge, 
Bryn Mawr College. (Giun & Co, Boston. 
$1.75.) The introduction is asomewhat ex- 
panded, free rendering of the original in 
Deuschle-Cron’s fourth edition (1886). The 
commentary shows considerable variation 
from the German edition, which bas been 
introduced with the view of incorporating 
the results of American scholarship and of 
giving the book a better adjustment to the 
requirements of American students. The 
volume is published in the “ College Series 
of Greek Authors,” edited under the super- 
vision of John Williams White and Thomas 
D.Seymour, and belongs in the highest grade 
of text-books. The Introduction is a model 
of effective work of its kind, and is partic- 
ularly happy in showing the relation of the 
Gorgias to the phase of speculation which 
was then rife, and hasin recent years come 
round again. As the Theatetus relates 
to the theory of knowledge, the Gorgias 
relates to the theory of morals. 
Talks with Athenian Youths. Translations 
from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, En- 
thydemus and Theatetus of Plato. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) Tho 
this handy volume is not a text-book we 
notice it in connection with Lodge’s 
* Gorgias,” as belonging in the same class. 
It 1s one of a series of altogether delightful 
books, published by the same house and 
from the same author. Plato’s point in the 
Theatetus is to discuss the theory of knowl- 
edge against the sophists. The volume be- 
fore us contains extracts only. The inter- 
val between the extracts is filled in by the 
author with short epitomes of the omitted 
argument. This methodis not wholly sat- 
isfactory; but it serves a good purpose, 
tho it somewhat weakens and obscures the 
point of the passages translated in full. 
We do not feel this much in the Lysis, where 
the discussion concerns the nature of friend- 
ship and reaches at best no definite conclu- 
sion, asin the T’heatetus, where the argu- 
ment iscloser and relates to the funda- 
mental theory of knowledge. As far as it 
goes nothing could be more charming than 
this little sketch. We note also in the 
* Pitt Press Series”? The Iliad of Homer, 
Book XXII, with Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices. By G. M. Edwards, M.A., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, 











Cambridge. Edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press. (Macmillian 
& Co., New York. 60 cents.) Another 


Greek Text-Book in the same “ Pitt Press 
Series” (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$1.50), is Lhe Cyropwdeia of Xenophon, 
Books VI, VII, VIII With Notes, by the 
Rev. Hubert A. Holden, M.A., LL.D, Fel- 
low of the University of London, sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
text-book like the others iu the same series 
is edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press and is a thoroughly furnished Greek 
text-book, With an appendix in the text, 
with copious notes. In place of the ordi- 
nary vocabulary or lexicon at the end it con- 
tains two Indices of *' I, Matter and Gram- 
mar, If Greek,’”’ designed to refer the stu- 
dent to the passage in the notes where the 
word or topic heisafter treated. Greek 
for Beginners. By Edward G. Coy, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy(Aun- 
dover). (American Book Company. $1.00.) 
This is a text-book which has grown out of 
Prof. Jos. B. Major’s edition of ** Greek for 
Beginners” (London, 1869), worked over by 
the editor of the present text-book and, in 
its considerably amended form, publisned 
here as *‘ Coy’s Major’s Greek Lessons.” 
The text-book before us is so thorough and 
extensive a revisien of the latter as to jusufy 
the dropping of Professor Major’s name 
from the title-page, tho the ola method is 
substantially preserved. In the new form 
it will be found a richer, fuller and more 
useful text-vook than it was, and one that 
may be commended without reserve tor use 
in high schools and sma schools. 

We nete here amufig the * Puplica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania” in 
its *‘ Series in Philology, Literature and 
Archwology, Vol. 1, No. 3.” I, mpéc, With 
the Accusative; LI, Note on the Antigone. 
By W. A. Lamberton, A.M., Professor of 
Greek Language aud Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Penosyivavia. (Universicy of 
Pennsylvania Press, Paoiladelpbia.) in 


connection with the above as areally useful 
text-book we name The Essential Uses of 
the Moods in Greek and Latin set forth in 
Parallel Arrangement, by Robert Porter 
Keep, Principal of Norwich Free Academy 
—the second and revised edition of a little 
manual whose usefulness is in the inverse 
ratio of its size, and which will teach ata 
glance the comparative relation of the 
moods and tenses of Greek and Latia verbs 
and the essential character and significance 
of each, 














Livy. Books t and lI. Edited with [n- 
troduction and Notes, by J. B. Greenough. 
(Gian & Company, Boston. $1.00.) This 
text-book belongs in the ‘* College Series of 
Latin Authors,” underthe general editorial 
direction of Profs. C. L. Smith, of Har- 
vard, and Tracy Peck,of Yale. Itis intended 
for the higher grade of students and is em- 
phatically a reading book for them, being 
carefully kept free from all erudite surplus- 
age and the attention of the editors concen- 
trated in the production of a text-book to 
help on students who are working on the 
theory that the way to learn to read Latin 
is to read it. At the same time the notes 
and introductions are very much to the 
point, done neatly, in an interesting, pointed 
way, with that kind of perspicuous sifting 
of the matter which indicates ample com- 
parative knowledge and critical sense. 
Happy the youngsters who learn Latin on 
such terms! Livy. Book XX VII, with 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) This text-book belongs in the ‘Pitt 
Press Series,’ edited for the Syndies of the 
University of Cambridge (England). It 
applies to Book XX VII of Livy’s history on 
the events of the war against Hannibal 
which culminate in the fatal defeat he re- 
ceived on the river Metaurus, on the death 
of Hasdrubal and its brutal report to Han- 
nibal by the Roman Commander. The 
work in this text-book is done with 
scholarly neatness. The introduction is a 
piece of descriptive, critical work which 
makes us sensible of the enormous 
advance made in the study of his- 
tory both as to method and as to 
results. Like all the text-books in the 
** Pitt Press Series,” this is a model of neat- 
ness in editing and of handy convenience in 
the manufacture. The Pseudolus of 
Plautus, with Introduction and Notes. By 
E. P. Morris, Professor of Latin in Williams 
College. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. $1.20.) 
This text-book belongs with the two named 
above in the highest grade. The Introduc- 
tion is a full and careful sketch of the rela- 
tion between the early Roman literature of 
the second and third century B.c. with 
Greece and of the form given to it in the 
writings of Plautus. The volume contains, 
in addition to the notes, a useful and labor- 
sav.ng table of the meters of the Play. 
Gai Juli Cawsaris Commentariorum de 
Bello Ciwili Liber Primus, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Maps. By A. G. Peskett, 
M.A. Fellow, Assistant Tutor and Lecturer 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge (Eng- 
land). (Macmillan & Co., New York. 75 
cents.) This text-book belongs in the 
* Pitt Press Series, edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press.” The Introduction is 
a tirst-rate sketch of the political situation 
at Rome from the assassination of Tiberius 
Graccus to the outbreak of the Civil War— 
the moment when Cxwsar’s Commentary be- 
gins. The editing is brief, scholarly and 
effective. Ancient Rome from the 
Eurliest Times down to 476 A.D. By Rob- 
ert F. Pennell. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
60 cents.) This is a revision of the manual 
published in 1876. It is designed to be a 
companion of the author’s “History of 
Greece,’’ and to present a brief, succinct 
and sufficiently full statement of the rise 
and fall of Rome. The book is a careful 
compilation, with the facts put in good 
form. 














The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdi- 
nand Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese 
(Done into Eoglish by Henry Cogan), with 
an introduction by Arminius Vambery. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 

**Pinto was but a type of thee, 

Thou liar of first magnitude,” 
Congreve wrote in ‘‘ Love for Love.” Poor 
Pinto lived and died under the doubt and 
ridicule which in the same way was em- 
ployed against Marco Polo. His substantial 
honesty is now admitted, tho, no doubt, he 
looked on the strange lands and strange 
people, which he was the first European to 
behold, with much of that magnifyicg and 
distorting wonder which affected the Amer- 
ican aborigines when they first saw Colum- 
bus and his ships. That he was the first to 
point out the natural richness of Japan is 
now admitted. In twenty-one years of 
wandering he was sold sixteen times, was 
a slave thirteen times, and shipwrecked five 
times. In 1553, on his return at Goa, with 
a great fortune in his possession, he gave 
away the larger part of his wealth to intro- 
dace Christian missions and Christianity 
into Japan, bis interest in that people hav- 
ing been kindled by Francis Xavier, with 
whom he had returned a third time to 
Japan in 1548. The Jesuits were naturally 
the first to publish his adventures; but the 
best account is his own, which we have 
before us, slightly abridged iu this transla- 
tion by Henry Cogan, Loaden, 1663, his 








“Peregrinacdo,” published at Lisbon in 
1614. It was translated into Spanish in 
1620, in 1628 into French, and there are 
several editions of Henry Cogan’s English 
translation, of which the volume before us 
in the Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘Adventare 
Series ” is certainly the latest. Vambery’s 
introduction is striking, not only for what 
he says a& to the general truthfulness of 
Pinto, but for the vivid allusions he makes, 
drawing on his own personai recollections, 
to the sufferings and straits of travel- 
ers in those Asiatic countries which 
Pinto undertook to explore. The 
previous number in the same interesting 
series is The Adventures of Thomas Pellow, 
of Penryn, Mariner, written by himself and 
edited with an introduction and notes by 
Dr. Robert Brown. Illustrated. (Macmi'- 
lan & Co., New York. $150.) Dr. Brown’s 
introduction almost violates the rule that 
the host should not outshine his guest. It 
is crowded with curious information on that 
out-of-the-way subject, the Barbary pirates 
and corsairs. Dr. Brown thinks that the 
Barbary pirates were not in the first in- 
stance Moors, but ragamuffin scoundrels 
chased from England and the English 
waters, who turned renegade and illus 
trated the new profession. His introduc- 
tion is replete with curious knowledge con- 
cerning adventurers and rapscal.ions of this 
kind, as well as concerning the questions 
of Christian slavery in the Barbary States. 
After a period of doubt concerning Thomas 
Pellow’s veracity, Dr. Brown satisfied him- 
self of the substantial honesty of the man 
and the genuineness of his narrative. It 
is, in all probability, a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of Morocco between 1715 and 1758, and 
of the author’s three-and-twenty years of 
captivity among the Moors. 


Guides for Science Teaching. No. 
VIII, Insecta. By Alpheus Hyatt and J. 
M. Arms. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
$150.) This manual is published in the 
* Boston Society of Natural History” Se- 
ries, where it appears with the very practi- 
cal purpose of furnishing replies to ques- 
tions that are sure to arise in the minds of 
teachers while engaged with their classes. 
The body of the manual treats the sixteen 
insect orders, from Thysanura to Diptera, 
in a suggestive and critical way the value 
of which will be obvious to every teaeher 
at a glance. Hardly less helpful is the 
opening chapter on insect studies and 
classification with that of general remarks 








at the end. Physical Laboratory Man- 
ual and Note Book. By Alfred P. Gage, 
Ph.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 45 cents.) 


This handbook contains more than two 
hundred experiments and exercises which, 
as well as the rest of the text and rotes, are 
especially designed to accompany the au- 
thor’s other text-books on pbysics. 
First Steps in Electricity. By Charles 
Barnard (Charles E. Merrill & Co., New 
York, $1.00.), was first published in 1887. 
It is designed for the entertainment and 
instruction of young people at home and 
in school. It describes a number of experi 

ments that are neither difficult, dangerous 
nor expensive, but which will pleasantly 
introduce the experiments into the mys- 
teries of the science. {n connec- 
tion with the above we name in 
“Van Nostrand’s Science Series,” Incan- 
descent Electric Lighting: A Practical 
Description of the Edison System, by L. H. 
Latimer. The booklet, which is published 
in the pocket form of the Van Nostrand 
Science Series, contains in addition a paper 
by C. J. Field, on the “‘ Design and Opera- 
tion of Incandescent Stations,’”’ and another 
on “The Maximum Efficiency of Incar- 
descent Lamps,’’ by John W. Howell. 
Another excellent number in the same 
series is The Disposal of Household Wastes, 
by Wm. Paul Gerhard, C.E. This little 
volume is the conclusion of the work begun 
by the author in his book on **‘ House Drain- 
age and Sanitary Plumbing,” pupvlished in 
1882, and to which we have called attention. 
The subject of the present manual has be- 
come critical in all our large towns, and is 
important everywhere. Nothing more sci- 
eutific nor more practical can be named 
than the presert little volume. (D- Van 
Nostrand Company, New York. 50 cents.) 


Pericles, and the Golden Age of Athens, 
in the pew series of ‘* Heroes of the Na- 
tions,” comes from the hand of the general 
editor, Evelyn Abbott, Fellow of Balliol, 
Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) It, as well as the Series in which it 
appears, is the latest product of the attempt 
to popularize knowledge, of which we bave 
had so many admirable examples during 
the past ten or fifteen years. The authors 
who have undertaken to work in this Series 
sustain the highest reputation for learning 
and ability in their respective departments, 
aud the Series, while having much intrinsic 
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value and interest, will possess the quali- 
ties which attract readers. The plan of 
writing and studying history in a series of 
detached monographs has much to recom- 
mend it, with something, on the other hand, 
to be said against it. The gain lies in the 
greater fullness given to the period under 
review and the opportunity presented for 
detailed examination. Grote’s “ History of 
Greece,” in ten volumes, for example, does 
not contain as much on Pericles as we find 
in Mr. Abbott’s one volume. in breadth of 
historical view and connections, there is an 
appreciable loss, and the biographic method 
of writing history is always seductive. Mr. 
Abbott’s volume is written with striking 
independence of the accepted authorities, 
such, for example, as Curtius and Grote, 
whose judgment of Pericles is more favora- 
ble than his. The volume is written ina 
rich, full and picturesque sty le, which incor- 
porates the results of mcdern scholarship, 
criticism and exploration, and is illustrated 
with carefully drawn reproductions of antiq 
uities. Theodoric, the Goth, the Barba- 
rian Champion of Civilization, by Thomas 
Hodgkin, author of “Italy and her In- 
vaders.”’ This latest volume in the above 
named series is just issued by the Putnams, 
uniform in size, style and price with the 
previous number on Pericles. Romantic in- 
terest reaches its maximum in this volume 
when the two forces, that were to produce 
the civilization which we call the Middle 
Ages, bave their first meeting. The 
story is well told, and the strange contrast 
and commingliog of the Roman Empire in 
its decline, with the rising romantic chivalry 
of the North, gives the book a strange fas- 
cination. 


flelps in Teaching Reading. By Martha 
S. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston. (D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. $1.00.) Thisisa modest and un- 
pretentious book which, however, coutains 
some pointsof great importance which we 
have hardly seen noticed as well, especially 
in the chapter on articulation. Attention 
is directed to the vulgarizing entire sylla- 
ble, as, for example, “I saw ’im”’ for I saw 
him, cruil for cruel, hauntid for haunted, 
fathuh for father, Trinwhty for Trinity, 
baskit for basket, and so on through the 
vexatious list. The defects of American 
articulation are three: a thin, defective, 
nasal or guttural flat and uncultivated tone 
of voice tc begin with; for the next, the 
vulgariazing or dropping of vowel sounds: 
and for the last a certain uneven or un- 
rhythmical movement ef the words and 
syllables which compose the sentence. This 
produces on the ear much the effect a sen- 
tence printed in broken type, some good and 
some bad, has on the eye. Since Walter 
Smith came to Boston these points are 
understood there better than anywhere else 
in this country, and we take this little book 
to be part and parcel of the intelligent at- 
tempt made on the Boston schools to develop 
a national elocution which shall be a badge 
of national culture instead of a badge of 
national vulgarity. Tales from Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited with notes by William J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 75 ceats.) Tbe editions of this classic 
are already more than we can recall. Thé 
distinctive feature of the present edition is 
that itis edited by Mr. Rolfe and prepared 
for class-room work on the same plan which 
has been pursued by him in editing for the 
same purpose Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,”’ 
etc. Harper’s School Speaker. By 
James Baldwin, Ph.D. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York), has at least the merit of clear 
type and a beautiful page. The selections 
are fresh. Classic selections are in the 
minority. A considerable number are anon- 
ymous. There is a large proportion of 
poetry. 


For a number of years Prof. Francis 
Brown, of Union Seminary, has been en- 
gaged, with the assistance of Professor 
Driver, of Oxford, and Professor Briggs, of 
Union Seminary, in editing a new Hebrew 
lexicon, based on Gesenius, but so com- 
pletely re-edited that it will be practically 
new. The first part is now issued, and 
gives us an opportunity tosee the style and 
the thoroughness of the work. The dic- 
tionary will be considerably larger than 
the old Gesenius, and with a page approach- 
ing the quarto form. It will be a model of 
compactness and completeness, and con- 
densation in references can hardly go 
farther. In nearly all words every passage 
is referred to: so that the dictionary will be 
a concordance as well. The derivations and 
all comparative lexicography are entirely 
rewo: ked in the light of Assyriology. The 
words are arranged by roots, and not alpha- 
betically. The various inflectional forms 
are given under each word with great 
fullness. Very few passages are quoted at 














length, but the fullmess of the references 
and the exactness of the definitions make 
this unnecessary. The best and latest re- 
sults of special scholars are referred to 
abundantly. The work is one of great credit 
to its editors, but the copy we have shows a 
miserable impression. Often a whole He- 
brew letter is nearly lost, and still more 
often a vowel. We judge that in the font 
chosen the vowels are too thin and easily 
miss the ink. This must be corrected. 


Lessons in Astronomy, including Uran- 
ography. A Brief Introductory Course, 
without Mathematics, for Use in Schools 
and Seminaries. By Charles A. Young, 
Pa.D., LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey (Princeton). 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. $130.) Itis hard to 
see how this bandbook could be improved 
for elementary use. It is a model of clear, 
natural and progressive arrangement. It 
is beautifully simple and rudimentary for 
classes which might find the same author’s 
“Elements of Astronomy’ beyond them. 
It loses little in scientific accuracy and 
gains much in descriptive simplicity by the 
omission of mathematical formularies. The 
illustrations, as a whole, are as fine as in 
the more advanced edition, which amounts 
to saying that they are as good as they can 
be. The handbook eontains a full series of 
simple star maps conveniently arranged for 
finding the s'ars, and which are to be used 
in connection with the elementary Uranog- 
raphy of Chapter II. A crowning merit of 
the book, as judged at least by the young 
minds for whom it ig made, is, that it is in- 
teresting. The wonder, mystery and infi- 
nite awe of the subject are not evaporated 
from the book. 


The Elements of Psychology. By Gabriel 
Compayré, translated by William H. 
Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of 
the Peabody Normal College. (Chas. T. 
Dillingham, New York. $1.50.) We are 
very much pleased with this volume as a 
text-book of psychology, Compayré stands 
by the spiritual and Christian philosophy of 
the mind; he believes that it must be studied 
introspectively by the analysis of conscious 
ness and not inthe physiologieal or so- 
called positive method; he teaches the doc- 
trine of the free-will; he writes and thinks 
with the vivid perspicacity of a French- 
man; and he puts things in a systematic 
order which is not too complex to be simple- 
Transcendental fog does not exist in his 
pages, and that subjective method which is 
so often the cause or source of it, is replaced 
by an attractive objective scientific meth- 
od. Ata time when so strong an attack 
has been made on the spiritual theory of the 
mind from the physiological point of view, 
such a handbook as this, fresh, adequate, 
up to the progress of psychological research, 
is a real boon. 


Tabular Views of Universal History. 
Compiled by G. P. Putnam, A.M., and 
continued to date by Lynds E. Jones. (G 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 
Those whe have known the usefulness of 
the ‘“‘ World’s Progress,’’ published by the 
late George Palmer Putnam, of this city, 
will welcome the timely revision of a good 
beok. As compared with the standard Ox- 
ford Tables, for example, it is not only 
more modern, but the octavo form is more 
convenient than the Oxford folio, and from 
the practical point of view there is an ad- 
vantage in the less crowded page of the 
present edition. For the purpose of re- 
freshing the memory, of establishing the 
chronologieal association or sequence, de- 
tails numerous enough are given in the 
tables before us. As recent times are ap- 
proached the page naturally becomes fuller, 
for within the boundaries of one’s own gen- 
eration it is not enough to group events by 
centuries or cycies. They must be dated 
with precision. The usefulness of the vol- 
ume before us is not, however, limited to 
the recovery of exact dates, but lies even 
more in the extension it gives to the read- 
er’s comparative view of events all uver the 
world. The tables are parallel for syn- 
chronous comparison, and it is extremely 
easy to get from them a broad view of the 
history of anv entire period, by the simple 
proeess of comparing one column with an- 
other on the principle of comparative asse- 
ciation. It isa manual that few memories 
are self-sufficient enough to get no aid from 
and by whose aid the disadvantages of a 
poor memory are very much reduced. 


Thoughts on Religion and Morality. 
(James Eddy Author and Publisher, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.) There is something 
pathetic in this volume from the pen of a 
well-meaning man who wishes his fellow- 
meu well, and is ready to make such sacri- 
fices and endeavors as he can see to be wise 
to do good, He was born and trained in 





connection with the orthodox Congrega- 
tional church, in Providence, but finding 
himself thiukiog on a line of his own, grad- 
ually withdrew into an isolated communion 
of hisown. The so-called Free Religionists 
did not seem to him to have enough of sub- 
stance in their profession to standon. He 
craved more, and in the hope of opening the 
way to a “ new religion,’ which should have 
in it the merits of Christianity, without 
what he considered its drawbacks, he be- 
came the founder and promoter of a Bell 
Street Chapel, in the city of Providence. 
This volume contains the doctrines and 
* views” he has hoped by this means to or- 
ganize into the basis of a new religion. The 
attempt is at once pathetic and instructive, 
pathetic as showing how the hunger fora 
well-founded faith clings to honest souls; 
instructive as showing how that longing 
dooms itself to defeat when it passes beyond 
the circumference of revelation and spins 
the sacred web of divine truth into the gos- 
samer of sentimental speculation. 


Rudimentary Economics for Schools 
and Colleges. By George M. Steele, LL.D., 
Principal of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston and New York. 90 cents.) The ob- 
ject of this handbook is to teach elementary 
economics and not to present a theoretic ex- 
position of the science. The author has, 
therefore, very properly presented the oppo- 
site views of the same subject, e. g., of Pro- 
tection versus Free Trade. His manual, as 
a text-book for use in the class-room, is 
thorough, full, without being too much 
expanded, and brief without being obscure, 
dull or dry. Itis up to the times, for exam- 
ple in the discussion of the silver versus gold 
and the paper money question. As to such 
a point as the so-called ‘“‘ Wages-Fund,” and 
as to the socialistic tendencies of society 
which are treated rather too tenderly, the 
same is true. To say, however, that the 
world is growing socialistic, because some 
modern institutions are socialistic, as for 
example the Post office, is absurd, unless we 
are to assume that scientific sociology has 
wholly set itself against the principle of 
social combination, which it has never 
done. We note that from page 141 the pag- 
ing of the Table of Contents is uniformly 
wrong. 


Through Russia on a Mustang. By 
Thomas Stevens. Illustrated. (New York: 
Cassell Publishing Co. $2.00.) The author 
of “* Around the World on a Bicycle” and 
“Scouting for Stanley in East Africa” 
gives us in this book an interesting report of 
a horseback journey from Moscow to the 
Black Sea, made in the summer of 1890 
He saw a good deal of peasant life, and not 
a little of the workings of the Russian po- 
litical and social systems in the smaller 
towns and villages. His style is clear, run- 
ning, ‘“‘ journalistic,’ and he catches things 
on the wing with ease and accuracy we 
should say. The book is a handsome one. 


Looking Forward. For Young Men, By 
the Rev. George Sumner Weaver, DD. 
(New York: Fowler, Wells & Co.) Young 
men will do well to read this buok, and it 
would not be amiss if it were studied 
pretty thoroughly by the older ones. It is 
a plain, sensible examination of life, busi- 
ness, morals, politics, literature, ambition, 
religion. Its views are not extreme, and its 
style is earnest, thoughtful and pleasing. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


DURING the past year over 22,000 per- 
sons visited the birthplace of Shakespeare. 


--Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, has 
completed his volume on Clive for Macmil- 
lan’s Rulers of India Series. 


.- Mx, Kdward W. Bok, the enterprising 
young editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
has become one of the owners of that maga- 
zine. 


--The Free Public Library of Jersey 
City, containing nearly 16 000 volumes, was 
opened on July 6th for the distribution of 
books for home reading. 


..‘ According to St. John”’ is the title 
of Amélie Rives’s new novel which will 
appear in several numbers of The Cosmo- 
politan, beginning in August. The illus- 
trations will be by a French artist. 


...The first book to be copyrighted after 
the first of July was Fdward Eggleston’s 
new novel, ‘‘The Faith Doctor.’ This 
place of honor was given Mr. Eggleston in 
recognition of his services on behalf of the 
new law. 


..».Harper’s Magazine in August will 
begin the publication of a series of articles 
on “Glimpses of Western Arehitecture,” by 
Mr. Montgomery Schuyler. These papers 
will be fully illustrated, and the first two 
will dea] with Chicago, 


...-The death is announced of Miss Ann 
Mozley in England to whose care Cardinal 
Newman intrusted the editing of his life 
and correspondence. She was a contem- 
porary of Newman’s and sister of Canon 
Mozley-whose letters she edited with much 
skill. 


-..-The Century Company will issue in 
two volumes Mr. George Kennan’s “ Si- 
beria and the Exile System.’’ They will 
also bring out in book form ‘Women of 
the French Salons,’ by Amelia Gere 
Mason, and “‘ The Land of the Llamas,” by 
W. W. Rockhill, both of which first 
appeared in The Century Magazine, 


--One of the most important papers in 
the New England Magazine for July is “A 
Brief for Continental Unity,” by Mr. Wal- 
ter Blackburn Harte. It is not the first 
time that Mr. Harte has written on this 
theme. He is the master of a trenchant 
style, but he writes unter strict limita- 
tions. He calls his essay ‘‘ a consideration 
of the sentimental objections to annexa- 
tion.” Nowitis just a question whether a 
sentiment can be measured by a person 
who has never felt it. Mr. Harte knows no 
more of the Canadian sentiment than Mr. 
Goldwin Smith does, and he writes of it 
with as little sympathy. This is a pity, for 
Mr. Harte is a promising magazinist, to say 
the least; and one is sorry to miss openness 
of mind in an able writer. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Sixth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Mtatistics of Illipo's. ‘890. 9x6. pp. Ixxi. 
a Uprtaghels. lil: H. W. Rokker, State 

WRT iccccses ccococncccscocceneescveseseoovets 

The , Coming Terror, And Other Essays and Let- 

ters. By Robert Buchanan. 84¢x6. pp. xiv, 
38. New York: The United States k Co. 

The pease Story. A Study of the Gospels. 
By George F. Genun thax, pp. Li. - 

m: Congrecational Sur ay- -School and 
ee Nn ace ecctnn conseecoues ene 48 $0 75 

A Decade of Christian Endeavor. 1881-1891. 
B . A uct soo a 

, Sew Hoyt, 


New York: ie itn Reveli 








K wanens at School. By Clara Tenens, 
pp. 270. New York: Hunt & Eato 
Heath’s ModernfLanguage Series? puniaaiaiee Par 
Pierre Corneille. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Aliee Fortier. 744x5, 
pp. viii, 130. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co...... 


The Rights of Women and their Sexual Rela- 
tions. Ap Address to an Unknown Lad 
Reader. Mx), pp. x, 173. Boston: Ben). 
Boe DUBE. 0ce csccescces cesses cosecvencesses 

Leisure wm ‘Series. A Romance of the Moors. 
By Mona Caird. 76x44. pp. 19. New York: 
BRGY THONG B OB. ccccccccccvccccccccecccsccceces 

Literary Industries. A Memoir. By Hubert 

owe Bancroft. 74¢x5%4, pp. xxxi, 446. stad 
York: Harper & Bros...........s.cecseesssees 

Induna, and Other Stories. ~ Goenge A. Hib- 
bard. 7446x5, pp. 296. The same............... 

Farming. By Richard Sendail. Munakittrick. 
Illustrated by Arthur Burdett (Frost. ¥x644. 

he same 

English Classics for School Reading. Tales 
from Scottish History. In Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Standard Au- 
thors. Edited, with Notes. Bv William J. 
Rolfe, Litt. D. Illustrated, €34x5, pp. 210. 
PRS GAMO. ...ccccccce csccscccccccces eeces © cose 

Harper’s School Byeaber. By James Baldwin, 
Php. Third Book. Miscellaneous Selec- 
tions. 744x544. pp. "0, The same 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. BY 
Walter Besant. Iilustrated. 744x5, pp. v 
BR. ThE GRME. ...... 2c sccccccscsccccscvcccseces 

Age. Fifth Series. Voiume 

° ‘rom the Begioning. Volume 

CLXXXIX. April, May, oe — % 
po. vii, 824. Boston: Littell & C 

The Life Romance of an Alosebraist. B 
George Winslow Pierce. %¢x644, pp. xxi, 
167. Boston: J.(¢ Cupples & Co........... 

Around Bronton. By Mrs. Mary R. Baldwin. 

pp. 338. New York: Hunt & Katon.. 

Bruphilde, or, The Last Act of Norma. 
Pedro A. de Alarcén. E 
Spanish by Mrs Francis J. vr Da are. 
pp. 311. New York: A. Lovell & 

Tirangeli ta Mateu Ni Marku Ni Luk Ni Mitiro 
va Bavostoli Ba Ni Muhanyisi Wa Hina 

.o~ Lirimini La 

Bagreki; Ku Tsaliwa Hi Xitswa. 74x5, pp. 
av. New York: American piste Society... 

Men bes # Mission Series. Lord Lawrence. 
By the Rev. James J. Ellis. 7x44, pp. ix, 99. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker............... 

Odd Hours for Young People. 
7x5, pp. 
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By Gilderoy. 
222. Nashville. Tenn.: Dblishi 
Hoase of the a Episcopal Church, 
, Barbee & Smith, Ag 
Boys and Girls Playing. and Other Addresses 
ildren e Right Rev. John 
. — of Liverpool. 
GRID. cconccecsscccgs teccee 
The Young ‘Astronomer; "Or, Helps toa Knowl- 
edge of the Leading Constellations. By 
James H. Carlisle. xs, Rp. 144. The same, 
Jottings 8 Fe] L Pacific. No.8. Two Canni- 
ba! lagoes. New Bee and 
Solomon m Groene N 


By_ Em . Adams. 

5, pp. vill, is, _Oukland, “Cal: Pacific 

The Riz! Piptiening hie William wart Gilad 
e Rig epenre ie a - 
stone. By George W. E. Russe! — Binenes 
pp. xi. New York: Harper & Bros. ........» 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N. Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg, 
TIBBALS BOOK CO., 26 Warren 8St., N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:i:. 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New York 
EWSPAP. pyase ING. 
N* P. month + ido Conte: Duce treet, N. Y. 


VIEW er, es eueity 


50c. Ss prompt en 
taken.Send for descriptive list of Seve ost si ia 
VIEW CU., Bank Building, Colorado Springs. Colo. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


A.S. PARNES & CO.7 751. ‘Sronaweye) vi 


NTS WANTED to sell BOOKS. 


our POPULAR 


AGEN d term nd for iliu- trae 
| a ary poe ay Pubusht= ne Vee Halle 


ford, Cona., Boston, St can B or Ulncinnat 
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a MUSIC. 


CHORAL SONG by M. W. StRYKtr. Music 
for the church school, by authors of high repute. 
Cloth, $40 + 100. Sam lee sent on receipt of iv 

BIGLOW AIN COMPA 
81 Randolph st Obieage, “16 last Seh St. New York. 


J. CHURCH CO.,, Masic Publishers. Cineinnati, 0. 


EDUCATION. 


ABBOT ACADEMY, xount res. 


63d yeers opens on Thursday. Senleuiian 10th, 
my pnd on necommodations in its new ana im- 
proves culldings. For circulars apply to 
Br PER; for admission, to MIss PHILENA 
Me ‘KEEN, Pri iN, Princ cipal, Andover, Mass. ~~ 


ALMA baer L SB ATAN COI _ FOR 
CANADI4 sLEGE 
? ST. THOMAS YOUNG 
ONTAO, WOME 
t? Over 200 Students.Address Principal ustin,B.D 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Home School for Girls. Ten miles from Boston. 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


























NV ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and Mu 
a sic School, for Boarding and Day Pupils, 19°34 
Chestuur St., Philadelphia. Music Department in 
charge of Miss E, P. Sherwood, and under the super- 
vision of W. H. Sherwood. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL AGADEMY. 
BOTH SEXe*. 

John I. Blair foundation. English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, Paintinz,Physic- 
ul Culture. wow bulk ing for young ladies. Large 
endow ms nt. Low rate 

SHUMA KER, Blairstowne @ -N. J. 


OSTON, U NIVERSIT 


SC HOOL, OF LAW, 


Enlarged quarters. ibrary Largest Fac- 
ulty. Fees moderate, oe Scholar ships. Opens 
October 1, Addreas Hon. BE. H. BENNETT, Dean. 
W Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY £3::%4,0!°"s; 


young women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort 
und health, Full corps competent teachers. Year com- 
mences Sept.9, 91. For circulars and admission applv 
tothe Prine Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, ?) Bradford, 
cipals, Miss IDA C. ALLEN, ‘ s! 


TENNESSEE, Brownsville 
I ROWNSVILLE (TENN.) FEMALE COLLEGE 
claims to stand. as to the substantiais of higher 








education, tn the frontrank cf American Female 
Colleges. Cheap; superb tare; 12 instructors; every 
step for -olidity: exact'v the same advantages off red 


as in Male Colleg:s; increase in patronage under 
aa al adminis ration, nearly 250 per cent.; mild 
winters 


=... res. TH, Situ, A.M. (Alumnus of Univ. of Va). 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanekrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Ceitic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biotogy, 
and tectures on Phitosopby. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s appiratus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. For program. address as above. 





yt aA As aK, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
} UFFZ SEMINARY.—THE FORTY. FIRST 
ba re rins September Lith. For circulars ad- 
dress Mrs. C. F. HARTT. 
C AYUG 4 LAKE MILITARY AC ADSHY, Aurora 
JN,Y, For agrees ¢ ircular addre 
LPINE, A. M., Principal, 


c ‘HA PPAG UA “MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Programme for 189) and '92 
and picture. Among the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New York 





THE CLAVE RAC K c OLLEG iE 
And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 

For Young Men and Women, wil! open its 

o8th year Sep’. Uth. For catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, Au. Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


© L ASSIC Al, se HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Primary and advanced work. Certificate accept- 
ed by Wellesley and other calleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics, Re-opens Sept. 29th MISS NORTH ee 
MISS BARNES, Priocipals, 11 Madison Ave., N. . ¥. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


VILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

A mereuenins equipped Classical and Sclentific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and 
elective courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facili- 
ties in Music, Art. and Modern Languages. Steam 
heat; electric light; all modern appliances, $225.40 
pays all charges in a regular course for one vear. 
Discount’ to preachers, teachers, and two from same 
family. Year begins a Ist. Catalogue free. 

E. J.GRAY, D.D., President. 
DREW * ADIES’ SEMIN ARY, C Carmel, N, Y¥. 
Healthful, homelike, thorough, progressive. llius- 
trated circular. Rev. GeO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $210a year. Se w yanker  g For illustrated 
catalogue, write Rey. 4 D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tr’c lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
Observatory. Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 
students 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade, Over 100 students. 
CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., Elmira, N. Y. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern buildings. 
‘lhwelve teachers. Six eraauating courses and pre 
paratory. For school year, Se Mth, $240 pays 
board, furnished room and all tuitions except music, 
art, stenography and typewriting. see iilustrated 
catalogue. 


JOS. E. KING D.D., Fort Edward, ot 
FEMALE 


GLENDAL COLLECE 


Beautiful and healthful location. North of 
Cincinnati 15 miles. Full course of study, Prepar- 
atory and Col legiate. Best fac ilities in Music, 
Art, etc., with home care and supervision. 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. ws Cee, Sate. Ohioc. 


Illinois © ollege, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Founded in 1829. The. oldest college in the state. 
Address President EpWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 
[STERN ATIONAL Y. -M.C.A.TRAINING 
School, Springfield, Mass.. trains men for the 
Genera! Secretarysh!p and Physical Directorship of 
Associations. For catalog,address Oliver C.Morse,Sec 


IVY HALL  wewieesey. 


Home and College preparatory “ee for Young 
Ladies. Established ! 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 











Thirty-third year ins se 
Miss MARY E ANS. A 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


oS Mast era tas au 





and Academy 

“arlaczeien Dew. Lo va lh mina : ete —— 
CMicare Colene Sea ek Medica ! Colt 

Chicago Colleg of Dental Surge . All self-supporting 


and strong, For CRO nes an iaierteaion address, 


OBERTS, Lake Forest, Hi. 
YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


4 42d Year, College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughseensie, N. Y. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS.| CLEVELAND. Olid. 
Re-opens September 241 

Certificate asente to Wellesley, Smith and Vasear. 


Pres. Wm. C. 








MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE Cincinnati 


FRENCH AND ENG! ISH HOWE SCHOOL 
for Young L. dies. H. THANE MILLEK, 
Presiden:. 


NT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 
MOUNT. sE. Offers College courses with degrees, 
os Seminary course with diploma Laboratories 
Cabinets Art ag hg - ibrary. Fifty-fifth year opens 
September I7th, 1691. Board aud tuition $20 a year. 
Mrs. E.3. M EAD, President, . South Hadley Mass. 


N” YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
Y. Prep. tem. at Worrall Hall, Peekski'!, 
y Cou. C J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS—AMHE 
OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
Re-opens September 2ith, £91. — received at 
Smith and Weliesiev on our certific 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A. a Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Kemoved in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 
ber th. : or c'rculars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
Schvol, Montgomery County, Pa. 
Principals Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRA\cES E. BENNeTT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


NEw * OuK, New YorkK CITy,7 West STH ST. 
PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Giris. Re-opens 
September 25d. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KE LSEY, A.M., Principals 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thcroughly for College, the Governmen 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 






































r4 Special Circular “ Information is ready for dis- 
ribution by 
THE UNIV ERSITY OF. ROCHESTER. 
and will be sent on application to PRESIDENT 
DAVID J. HILL, Rochester, N. Y. Term begias 


September J0th 
ROSWELL HOMESCHOOL, , Boys under twelve. 
K incnessand training. 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Heniteful location. 
nd for Cireular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. C HAMBERLAIN, Principal. 








New YORK CITY, WASHINGION SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LL. D., CHANCELLOR 


Instruction in all departments of bigher pedagogy 
¥xcellent facilities for the study of methods and 
systems. Students can heip themselves by teaching 
Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Saturdays. Five courses. 
Expenses low. Schoiarshi Degrees Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of rec Seedy. Term trom Oct. 
to May. 

Circulars and information sent on ow > 

J#ROME ALLEN, 





Glan sAn’ 8 PREPARATORY s ‘HOOL The 
N istake in bringing x boys beginsat eight. A 
pam phiet. (860va year.) H SIGLAR, Newburgh,N.Y 


MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the reception of 8 pupils only. 
Students orepares for Vassar entrance ae certificate. 
ns Wednesday, Sep . lt 
Apply PY Academy St., Poughkeepsie, x. ¥.. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. VY. Thirty-seventh year 
begins Sept 16. Address Chas. F. Dowd, Ph D, Pres. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
MP HscOLOeiCaAL SCHUUL-—-Under Unitarian 
direction. No sectarian tests. All properly fur- 
nished students for the Christian — welcomed. 
Tuition free. Address ET 4RY. 


WELLS COLLEGE t25Neu: 


rhree Full Courses of Study, Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Build- 
ing with Modern Improvements. Seaaege beging 
Septem ber, l6th, 1891. Send for Cacalogu 
E. 5S. FRISBEE, D, 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY A 
One of the best academic and classical schools iu 
New England. The payment of $20v, oae-haif in 
advance and the remainder Jan. 15th, will cover 
o dinary tuition, with boa: d, rere year, beginning 
Sept. 2d. Send for catalogue t 
M EELE, Prin., Ww Vilbraham, Mass. 


Vy EST WALNUT STEEET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 25th Year. Is provided for 
giving a superior eaucation in Collegiate, Elect'c 
and Preparatory Departments; alsoin Musicand Art, 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 20.5 Walnut 5t., Philada. 


WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
Hudson. 0. Ah grade, Christian preparatory 
school. In ? vars : sent 89 stucents to 14 colleges 





President, 














Catalog. NEWTON B. HOBAKT, PRINCIPAL. 
JHIO. Cleveland 
WESTERN KESERVE UNIVEBSI- 


TY.-—College A Women opens Sept. 24th. Address 
the Dean. 


_«, HIO, C ‘levels 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSI- 
TY.—Adelbert ry ollege opens “ept 4th. address 
the Secretary. 


\ ILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON, 
Mass. Prepares boys for any college or scien- 
tific school. Gece Sept. i0th, 1891. New laboratories 
and bath-roo’ 
All bul dings. heated by steam. Addre: 
Kev. WM. GALLAGHER, *Principal 











Wilson College for Young Women. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four hours,Phil- 
adelpbia five, New York seven, Pittsuurgh nine. Six 
trains daily.Boraer climate avoiding bleak nortn.$250 
per year for board,room, etc., and all College ye 
except Music and Art. Large Music ribs index d Art 
School. Music Department, this year. 154, independ- 
ent of free classes. Full Faculty. College Course B.A. 
degree. Music College B.M. Handsome Park. Large 
peace. Steam Heat, Electric Light, Gymnasium, 
Ob ervatory,’ Laboratory. etc. Forcatalogue,address 

Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres Chambersburg, Pa. 





Financial. 


EXCHANGE. 





Just as there is buying and selling be- 
tween different cities of the United States, 
so there is international trade between 
the different countries of the world. The 
two are very much alike in principle, ex- 
cepting that foreign trade is more compli- 
cated, because it introduces into the ques- 
tion other matters than pure trade; as, 
for example, the standard of value in 
which international debts shall be paid, 
for the question of legal tender does not 
arise in trade between Chicago and New 
York City, nor the further question 
whether the one city or the other has the 
larger stock of precious metals. Tno 
these things are involved in trade with 
other nations, yet in the one case as in 
the other, at bottom the matter may be 
detined as barter. 

An American firm bas sold in England 
a cargo of wheat or cattle, let us say. 
This firm has, therefore, a bill against the 
English importer. Wishing money, they 
take this bill in the form of a draft, forti- 
fied by the proper credentials to a banker 
who discounts it ; that is, pays to the ex- 
porters the face of the draft less the com- 
mission. Meanwhile an English firm 
have sold tin plate in New York and by 
arrangement, let us suppose, the New 
Yorkcr is to remit the payment to Eag- 
land. The easiest thing for this latter 
importer to do is to go to the banker 
already mentioned and buy from him the 
exporters’ draft. This he does, and thus 
in reality remits to London, not money, 
but the proceeds of the cargo of wheat, in 
payment for his tin plate. Foreign ex- 
change, is, therefore, on a large scale, a 
sort of national clearing house, like the 
bank asscciations in our cities, by which 
every day the checks against each bank 
are added together and offset by the 
checks in favor of each bank, only the 
valance being payable in actual money. 

But home ani foreign exchange is 
never just balanced. It may happen 
that the United States is exporting more 
than it is receiving; the balance is 
then said to b3 favorable to ux. In 
London under such circumstances ev- 
ery one who has bought American wheat 
or other exports, i3 anxious to remit 
the money to New York. Since the 
amount of debt due London from the 
United States is less than the amount 
due by London, the rate of exchange on 
New York will go above par because 
more people wish to remit to New York 
than can find purchasable paper. The 
banks are short of drafts on New York 
because there is not enough New York 
drafts on London to balance. It is clear 
tbat but for one thing, this premium or 
decline on foreign exchange could con- 
tinue until the rise or fall would exactly 
represent the difficulty in getting the 
drafts ; that is, the price of exchange 
would be regulated by supply and de- 
mand, The one thing mentioned is the 
cost of transporting specie from one 
country to another. This confines the 
fluctuations in the price of excbange 
within narrow limite, for whenever ex- 
change 1ises more than a few points, the 
importer who bas a bill to pay abroad, 
will ship gold rather than pay the high 
premium. 

To follow out these fluctuations of ex- 
change is a trade by itself. If exchange 
to one center is high and to another low, 
by shifting the drafts and by future sales 








based upon large exports or imports ex- 
pected, banking houses effect a compara- 
tive level of prices of foreign drafts all 
over the commercial world. This is 
called arbitrage, a sort of international 
clearing-house plan. In cousidering the 
position of the United States, it must be 
remembered that we are a debtor nation 
as to London, the European money cen- 
ter. All the foreign money invested in 
this country is payable on demand, and 
requires a very large sum every year for 
interest. The Financial Chronicle pre- 
pared a table recently, which seemed to 
show that one hundred millions a year 
would not be too high an estimate of our 
annual payments abroad. We do not 


send this sum in money, but in wheat 
and other products. Hence we should ex- 


pect to find, as is the case, that our ex- 
ports always exceed our imports, A 
striking illustration ef the relationship 
between money borrowings and the 
amounts of exports and imports, was 
given recently by the London Feonomist, 
The colonies of Victoria and Queensland 
have been constant borrowers for ten 
years in London, the former particularly, 
while New Z aland stopped borrowing 
some years ago. The effect upon the 
trade of these colonies is shown in the 
following table, the sums being stated 
with three figures omitted: 





1881. 
Excess Excess 
of of 
Imp’ts. Exp'’ts. Imp'ts. Exp’ts. 
Victoria..... $72,780 $79,770 ....... $ 6,985 


Queensland. 20,315 17,7u0 2,615 
New Zealand 37,285 3),300 6,980 








1839, 
Excess Excess 


of of 
Impt's. Expt’s. Impt’s. Expt’s. 
Victor.a..... $:22,010 $83.670 $58,340 
Queensland. 30,200 38,680 cosace, Ta 
New Zealand 31,485 ll Fa 15,410 





The money borrowed by Victoria was 
received by the people of that colony in 
the form of imports, which in the nine 
years increased fifty millions, while the 
¢xports actually fell off sixteen millions, 
Such increases in imports and decreases 
in exports, if continued too long, become 
signs of coming financial distress, to be 
averted, in the case of Vivtoria, through 
reliance upon the naturally great re- 
sources of the country rather than upon 
continued borrowing. Contrariwise, New 
Zaland has in the nine years changed 
her exports so that she is paying the in- 
terest on her debt held abroad by the sale 
of her own products, just as the United 
States has always done. 

As showing the more secure position of 
the United States the table of the Finan- 
cial Chronicle is given below, three fig- 
ures being omitted, the totals including 
exports and imports of gold and silver, 





Excess of Exports. 
1881 1882 =: 1883 1884 1885 1886 
$114,012 $18,675 $108,777 $147,154 $103,660 $59,781 





Excess of Imports. 
1887 1888 1889 1890 
$18,389 $3,887 $116,988 $41,864 





Taking the first five years the excess of 
exports from the United States is about 
$100,000,000 annually. In 1836, 1887 and 
1888 large amounts of foreign money 
were sent to America for investment; 
that is, our required payments in the 
form of wheat or gold were reduced in 
those years, the remainder of each annual 
left pay ment being here, In1889 Europeans 
stopped buyirg our railroad and commer- 
cial securities and began selling them back 
to us in 1890, That year’s excess of exports 
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would have shown a much larger total, 
had it not been for the unusual imports 
made to escape the new customs duties 
imposed by the McKinley law. Until 
large investments are again made by 
Europeans in our country, the exchange 
between New York and London will 
doubtless require large excess of exports 
to keep the balance. 

High premiums paid for bills of ex- 
change tend to increase exports because 
giving exporters an additional profit. 
Since high premiums are caused by a lack 
of exports, this extra profit helps to 
increase foreign trade up to an even bal- 
ance, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE utter stagnation of the stock mar- 
ket during the past week has been its chief 
feature, and has seldom been equaled; 
but in spite of the dullness the tendency 
to improvement continues pronounced. 
There is still no pressure of stocks on the 
market from any quarter, for even the 
professional bears seem to have assumed 
a waiting attitude. When the turn in 
affairs will come it is impossible to pre- 
dict, but it seems improbable that the 
market will drag along in such a dead and 
alive manner all tLrough the summer. 
Such periods of dullness as this we have 
been passing through have frequently 
been experienced, and often have given 
away totimes of great speculative ac- 
tivity. The conditions having a bear- 


ing upon the market now are very 
generally favorable; the uncertain point 
is when the present feeling of dis- 
trust will wear off. Prices for the week 
average about a point higher for the 
prominent stocks, with the Grangers in 
the lead of the general market. ‘They 
have been bought moderately on short 
account, and picked up by commission 
people for both local and Western ac- 
count. The leading factor in the strength 
of the Grangers, of course, was the favor- 
able report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the growing crops. Unauthoriz-d 
rumors of decreased averages were put io 
circulation a few days before the exhibit 
appeared; and the flattering returns were 
therefore somewhat unexpected. The 
average condition of winter wheat is now 
placed at 96.2, whereas in April it was 
96.9, and rose to only 97.9in May. Tae 
falling off from May to July is much less 
pronounced than in any year since 1884. 
The condition of corn is made 92.8. 
against 93.1 last year. Spring wheat is 
returned at 94.1, ngainst 94 4 a year ago. 
Oats also show well in comparison. The 
reports from the West indicate that the 
Granger roads have already commenced 
a search for lost cars, in anticipation cf 
enormous tonnage in the near future. 
Thus it seems that spot commercial bills 
of exchange cannot be much longer held 
out of the market. This being the case, 
the occasional export of a little gold on 
old orders exerts comparatively little in- 
fluence. The foreign situation gradually 
clears, and the week has passed without 
aby unfavorable developments in that 
quarter. The strong position of the Bank 
of France, which, as we showed last 
week, stands ready to disburse ten or 
twelve millions sterling for Russia in case 
of necessity, should not be overlooked. 
Crop reports from all over Europe are not 
of the best, and this week’s returns from 
India tell of very unfavorable conditions 
there in this particular. 


The traders have spent considerable 
time in the last month in predicting a 
passage or reduction of the Louisville 
and Nashville dividend. All doubt in 
this regard has now been set at rest by 
the declaration of 24 per cent. in cash, 
besides which the stockholders have an 
option given them on a portion of the 
new stock recently authorized to be is- 
sued. The company is enabled to make 
an unexpectedly good showing for the 
year ending last month. Gross earnings 
increased about $360,000, and net earn- 
ings decreased $427,000. Total net in- 
come, however, is only $70,000 less than 
the previous year, as the road made a 


es 





profit out of its lease of the Georgia rail- 
road. lts surplus after dividends is $482,- 
300, against $459,100 in the previous year. 
A good deal is being heard now about 
anti-railroad legislation in some of the 
Southern States, but the Louisville and 
Nashville in common with other roads 
looks for no serious complication. 





Railroad earnings in general show 
greater increases than might be expected, 
in view of the duliness in trade in some 
sections as revealed by returns of bank 
clearings. For the month of June, for 
instance, the consolidated returns of 138 
roads show gross of $35,647,157, against 
$33,916,218. For the first six months of 
the year the gain has been in about the 
same proportion. A number of large 
losses are reported, against which there 
are a few good gains ; but the average is 
sustained by small gains of the lesser 
companies. The Cavadian Pacific heads 
the list of gains for the half year, fol- 
lowed by several of the Pacific roads and 
the St. Paul. 

During the past week the first ship 
ments of currency were made to the West 
for purposes of crop movement, or more 
properly to fortify some banks against 
impending demands upon them. We 
are likely to send considerable money 
West soon, but the movement does not 
usually become heavy before the first of 
August, Our surplus bank reserve is now 
more than double what it was a year ago, 
and itis an open question whether the 
demands of the country upon our institu- 
tions will be as large as in the last season. 
Tne loan market has been easy, without 
important change in ratez. Call loanson 
stock collateral were made at rates rang- 
ing from 14 per cent, to 34 per cent., but 
the ruling rate was not above 2 per cent. 
Time rates were steady to firm at 4} per 
cent. for four months and 5 @ 6 per cent. 
forlong terms. Commercial paperis in 
small supply, but the demand is limited, 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 11th, 1891: 


BOUrthi...s: sscccore bs eer 330 
Impor.ers' & Traas’. 539 | Shoe & Leather...... 143 
Manhattar.......... 175 WOR cicedee.tisecs 9746 
Mercha: ts’.......... 47 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





July ll. July 4. Differences. 
Loans. . + + $392,006,500 $393,860,800 Dec. $1,857,300 
Specie.......-.+. 65,333,400 66,235.400 Dec. 2,000 
Legaltenders.. 4%,£07,500 50,294,400 Dec. 484.400 
Deposits........ 402,795,500 404,658,900 Dec. 1,863,400 
Circulation..... —3,6.0,500 3,608,200 Inc. 62,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie......c.00 $65,333,400 $66,235,400 Der. $902,000 
Legal tenders.. 49,907,500 50,304,400 Dec. 486,900 
Total reserve... $115,240,900 $116,629,800 Dec. $1,388,900 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 100,698,875 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- . 
quirements.....  14,542,(25 15,465,075 Dec. 923,050 





101,164,725 Dec. 465,850 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm. 
The closing quotations were: 


_ Bid. Aske: . 
6s, ISYL, Registered..... ...cscceee ceceeeees 10044 ose 
reer 100% son 
4s, 190T, Registered............sceeesseces « 116% 17% 
RT I cocece 0 c0ccesesesseces cvevet 164 wU% 
CUFTONCY Ge, TWD... ..ccccccccces sscccceee 10 eve 
OCUPreRcy Gs, IGT 0... .ccccccccccccccccccccece 112 ° 
Currency 68, 1897........ . ba doccbcbtecb veces 114% d 
Currency Oak WTB. s050es 5 sone coccccccccccces wi we 
Currency 68, IBG9.......cceeeeceeeerseceee wee 320 *e 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for sterling was dull and 
firm. Commercial bills are in fair sup- 
ply. Rates for actual business were as 
follows: 60-days’ sight, 4,85@4.85}; de- 
mand, 4.87@4.874; cables, 4 874@4.874; 
commercial, 4 834, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
....During the month of May 438,000 
boxes of tin plate were entered at this 
port and 707,000 in June. 


....It is expected that the Atchison, 
Topeka and Sante Fé will pay more than 
two per cent. on its income bonds as its 
surplus for the eleven months ending 
May 3ist, was $2,112 582. 


..» There are rumors that the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway will soon declare 





a large stock dividend. This opinion is 
somewhat strengthened by the fact that 
there has been more demand for shares 
recently than for some time past. 


.-..Without doubt as large a quantity 
of opium is smuggled into the United 
States as is imported in a legitimate way. 
A day or two since two hundred and six- 
ty pounds valued at twenty dollars a 
pound were captured at the Union Station 
in Chicago, concealed in the false bottom 
of acarpenter’s tool chest. 


....The National Cordage Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
two per cent. on the preferred and two 
and a half per cent, on the common stock, 
payable August first. As this Company 
has recently come into possession of all 
the cordage works in Canada the stock of 
the Company is more valuable than ever. 


....The crops in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota and North Dakota promise 
to be phenomenal for even that fertile re- 
gion. Farmers fear they will not be able, 
however, to properly harvest the grain 
on account of the scarcity of men. The 
fields ripen uniformly over a large area, 
and prompiness in harvesting is neces- 
sary. 


The Provincial Natural Gas and Fuel 
Company of Ontario, Canada, have been 
piping their natural gas under the Niagara 
River to Buffalo, a distance of about 
twelve miles, where 1t was furnishei for 
fuel to the City Water Works ard the 
large manufactories. The Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers have decided that this 
natural gas must pay a customs duty of 
ten per cent. 

....London advices state that while in 
some parts of Russia the harvest will he 
fair, generally speaking the crops will be 
considerably below the average. The 
rye crop will be the poorest in many years. 
The Russian Government has decided to 
reduce the tariff and freight rates, besides 
giving the peasantry the privilege of free 
pasture and of gathering mushrooms and 
fruits trom the Crown forests. 

...The report has been received that 
the wheat crop in Western Washington 
is in danger of partial destruction by 
grasshoppers and squirrels. It is tre- 
ported that in the last few days ten per 
cent. of the fields has been devastated. 
The grasshoppers also on the western 
border of Kansas are working much in- 
jury to corn. New Mexico and Arizona 
also report that grasshoppers have done 
very great damage in those States. 

...-The Duluth Transfer Riilway com- 
pany of Duluth, Minn., proposes to ex- 
tend its terminal railway on Duluth and 
S:. Louis bays, build.boats and wharves, 
equip its line and furnish cheap termi- 
nal facilities to all railroads enter- 
ing Duluth, It is expected that this will 
vastly enlarge the commerce of Duluth 
which has been hampered somewhat by 
lack of room, and that its effect will be 
one of the most beneficial of any that 
Duluth has ever engaged in. 

....The bugbear of politicians—the im 
migration question—will not down so 
long as 405,654 immigrants land at this 
port during the year, as was the case for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1891. 
Contrary tothe general opinion, Germany 
heads the list with a contribution of 
74,882. Some of the other countries con- 
tributed as follows: 


AE PE TP 70.776 Sweden.......... 29,415 
so s0-eenen 35,424 Norway......... 10,952 
England.......... 24,229 Denmark....... 9.043 
Scotiand...... ... 4,908 Hungary......... 26.433 
Walee ois. scenes 252 Austria...... 26,539 

_ Russia (nearly Poland..... ..... 24,266 
all Jews)....... 38,504 Bohemia......... 8,498 


....At a meeting of the Baring Broth- 
ers, held in London on the 9th inst., 
Francis Baring who presided stated that 
the Company retained nearly the whole 
of the commercial credit business of the 
old firm; that the American customers 
and the accounts with foreign govern- 
ments and the great mass of dividend ac- 
counts were also retained. He presented 
a balance sheet showing that the house 
was doing a good business altho a vastly 
smaller one than of old. He summed up 
by saying that the Company’s business 
was smaller but sounder, 





....The average amount of deposits 
held by the New York City banks for the 
week ending July i1th was $402,795,500, 
The following banks held deposits ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000: 


PGi s tis isciivesie ills Ri $24,760,000 
anh ads tes cndedhea<itis nnd 28,131,600 
Importers’ and Traders’........ 21,202,000 
ne 7 
SPIES cava cdcte ce vcerccsecceecoe IEE 
DAG Gis ried Qin: 14,460,800 
Se Pee ae ee 15,554,500 
American Exchange............ 13, 135.000 
PLS, Rr a 12,242,000 
BAT GUsas ceestectsuces, --» 12,180,000 
Chase........ s eseecessccsecs 24,787,700 
CNG. isi siida es SSA I S.8. es 1 
EE eee bee 10,501,620 
ES REE PUTIN 10,248,000 


siinas Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange, on th ¢ 
7th and 8th inst., were the following lots 


0 stares Continental Ins. Co., ex-dividend 
227@228. 

75 shares Brooklyn City Railroad Co., 157g. 

100 shares N. Y. & Caba Mail Steams’p Co., 71. 

422 shares Cent. Rd. and Banking Co., of 
Georgia, 1004. 

2 shares Utica and Black River Rd. Co., 1334. 

5 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 200K. 

100 shares American Loanand Trust Co., 53 

11 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 162. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co., Lig. 

35 shares North River Ins. Co., 74i6. 

1 membership N. Y. Produce Exchange, $650, 

$1 000 M. K. and T. Rd. Co., second 4s, 39. 

50 shares Duluth Gas and Water Co., 10. 

4shares N. Y., N. H., and H. Rd. Co., 228, 

6 shares N. London & Northern Rd. Co., 159. 

5 shares Alabama Mineral Land Co., 85, 

$1,000 St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern Rd, 
Co. (St. Charles Bridge), 6 p. c. gold bond, 101. 


....It is announced that the * Long 
Island and Eastern States Line” will be 
the name of the new route for passengers 
to Boston by the Long Island Railroad. 
The contract is between the Long Island 
Railroad Company, the New York and 
New England, the Housatonic and the 
Housatonic Terminal Company. A regu- 
lar passenger service will be established 
from Brooklyn to Oyster Bay, thence 
across Long Island Sound by boat to Wil- 
son's Point, thence direct to Boston. The 
New York and New England Road has 
been for some time obliged to send its 
freight by a round-about way over the 
New York and Northern Railway. Un- 
dec the arrangement stated above it will 
have a direct connection with Brooklyn 
and also with New York City for its 
freight business, 


.... There is food for much reflection in 
the tables given below of the expendi- 
tures of the Government, given at ten- 
year intervals with the corresponding 
year’s population, It will be noted that 
during the last few years the increase has 
been a startling one. 


Vear Expenditures, Population. 
TIED. 2.0 00 secses $1.919,000 3,900,000 
WBF Rs reuscipececs 7,411,000 5,300,000 
i eskaces waee 6.311,000 7,200,000 
BED. 200 vevcevce 13,134 000 9,600,000 
1850. 13,229,000 12,800,000 
1840 - 24,159,000 17,000,000 
1880 37,165,000 23,100,000 
Pe omtihduive 60,056,000 81,400,000 
BOTW) ve deadactd 164,421,600 88,500,000 
1880............ 169,090,000 50,100 000 
1890 . . 261,000,000 63,000,000 


By fiscal years since 1880 the expendi- 
tures have been as follows: 


Year. Expenditures. 
Se a ee $177,100,000 
OD iikivciccmcns 22 OR eee 
iain 0 hkin tn'e pewetbewds ce ddvadegs 206,200,000 
NINE siv:aitdan tes toalae chemin 6k hain 189,500,000 
NE Cia duh vas lheeos ... 208,800,000 
ins ghia kta esaanmae caked tor 191,900,000 
eS ee: ee eo 220,100,000 
AAs Wiking: Bae eadenncsete tees 214,900,000 
WE aSaS Osa we adetentacansecrces 240,900,000 
das db Vabasbietesdascbasetes 261,600,000 
Th cdegbensessenhegs pares ease 317,500,000 


The expenditures on account of pensions 
have been as follows in the years given: 


Year. Pensions. 
 incins ab tots beens te pO Tid $50,000,000 
DERN C crc ch fa nstcacahs>scpas bad 61,300,000 
TCA oe 0 ccvedaes baad. WOR 66,000,000 
SS Tee ee 55,400,000 
eee Sea eer ne ae 56,100,000 
ncn) a6ikeond Vs cbick ockebe re Spe 68 400.000 
~ SERS Py oi. Pee 75,000,000 
Bs fib owes sie take cccsveees 80 200,000 
Ee ee eee 87,600,000 
A ie i eh Oh atetath 106,900,000 
eT ee ee 124,400,000 


lt will be noted that the payments for 
pensions doubled between 1870 and 1880, 
and that they have again doubled rince 
the latter year, and they are continually 
increasing, 
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.-The National Tube Works of 
McKeesport, Penn., is to be re-organized 
under the laws of New Jersey. The new 
company will include, besides the Na- 
tional Tube Works Company, the Monon- 
gahela Furnace Company, The Republican 
Iron Works, and the Boston Iron & Stee] 
Company, all of which have been formed 
by the Tube Works Company. It will be 
the largest concern of the kind in the 
world. The capital of the organized com- 
pany will be $11,500,000, One-half will 
be 7 per cent, preferred accumulative 
stock and the remainder common stock. 
The terms for the consolidation of the 
four companies were agreed on in May of 
this year, but the organization was not 
concluded until recently. Circulars were 
sent to the various companies naming the 
amount at which the companies would 
be received into the Company. Thecapi- 
tal of $11,500,000 is not watered, but rep- 
resents the value of the various plants as 
agreed on by the Re-organization Com- 
mittee in addition to the surplus of each 
company. The figures agreed on for each 
company closely approximate the follow- 
ing: The Tube Works, $9,000,000; the 
Monongahela Furnace Company $550,000; 
The Republican Iron Works, $1,000,000; 
and the Boston Iron & Steel Company, 
$950,000, making’ the $11,500,000. Tie 
annual output of the new company will 


be about $15,000,000. . The National Tube 
Works Company has been paying 12 per 
cent. on its capital. The charter under 
the laws of New Jersey was preferred on 
account of the additional privileges 
granted by the laws of that State. 


DIVIDEND. 


The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five percent., payableon demand. 





Letters Investment 
_ Securities 
Credit. cae 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


___ BANKERS, Ni No. 589 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Keal Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTA 


EGGLESTON, ,M ALLETTE & ; BROWNELL 


OFFICES: toy Komi ity Building, 207 Tacoma 
Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Investments made and property Ln go fer non- 
residents. We haveon hand a line of ¢ Edge 
6 and 7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago Seapets for 
sale. eference, any Bank in Caic "Ago. 





The ‘Scbermerhorn & Worrell Investment Company 


Real Estate and povpaemene Bankers and 
roker 
Invites the attention of those desiring a safe and 
prostatic, large or small investment, to its Denver 
eal worms aud First Mortgny aes 
25 ARAPAHOE STREET, 

DENVER COL ORADO, U.S. A. 

And 2 Ludgate } Hiil, L ondon, kK. C. 





$s | CITY LOANS. 
ss ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
e bave never handled farm loans. On 
4 nee for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
property. spheres 6, Tand 8 percent. Write 
| for our regular list 
u | The Standard Investment Co, 
s OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 





| 


| SATS 6 Seanee looked after and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





non- 
265 to 100 per cent.can be realized 
from 
now 1 
in eity 
ey hop, lands, 


farm, iron 
mining properties, Write E. F. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash, 








oy 


MANY, 
_ Perhaps a Majority, 





THREE YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
The Pacittc Northwest a promising field for in- 
Tomar, Send for my 100 paged history of Portland, 
with numerous photogravures = blic 


Westford. Mass.: P. A. 
Co.. San Francisco, 
Cal ; a & Tilton, Bankers, Portland, Oregon; 
Portiand' Savings Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


ROANOKE, VA.,, 
1882-Population 400, 1890-Population 20,000 
Mone , can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of po — aw values unprece- 
dented. Refer to al of _fecnnte Will be 
glad to answer 


er all co! 
FRANCIS correaponden «x a. Roanoke Va. 


6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 1% 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 
pay selected city property and choice Farm Lands 
ennepin Co. C%reful attenti »n to the interests of 
investors, and remi'tances of interest and principal 
mde free of charge. Particulars aud satisafctory 
references given on application. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11_Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Salt Leke City Utah, Real Eatateand Mines 
Salt Lake City offers the best opportunity for prof- 
itable investments of any city in the West. Desir- 
able Acreage suitable for plattimg. Choice build- 
ing lots and residences at all tT G a 
Silver Mining prope:ties fer sale ans secured by 
first-cluss Key! Estate mmterest 8 to 10 
Correspondence solicited Printed in anon on 
application. Keverencer furnished. ber Salt 
Lake Chamber of Commerce. J. H. WA ; 
West 2d South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


~ PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money In 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment with good profits. 

The good name and stabilitv of Portland, Oregon, 
w'tl euarantee you in making an investment here. 

Prospectus will be sent upon Se, with full 
details and references. 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregon. 

















BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Luarrep, 
LONDON. 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 





Choice Investment Securities, 





The International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
where Commerce moves 


Blaine ss: 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound. 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles grad 
streets, 10 miles 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 Hatten ol Banks, G. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., while the N and U.P. are as- 
sured. Its principal resources are iron, coal, Inmber. 
ishing grounds surpassing anything on the Pacific 
Coast. ‘Ihe most productive agricultural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant em- 
men. 7 


dress, for books maps, 10 etc., riptive of 
Blaine and the State of sshungtin” NEW ENG- 
LA} LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEMENT CO 


Main Office: Blaine; or, Offieers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle. 





Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 
pore ft the country. Augusta County is the richest 

rgin 


saaceen is the largest City in the Valley of Vir- 


ginia. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the grestest growth 
that has ever occur in the history of this city. 





8 information concerning re! Nable investm ents 
write to 
H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Mma, cccsccccccccccsovestsseesicctls ag 


REAL ESTATE 2° 


ON COMMISSION.» 
PROPERTY RENTED 13rd 


for.and 
remittances made promptly. 





op First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated, 


LOANS 





CHIGAGO’S GREAT MANUFACTURING, 
TEMPERANCE SUBURB. 


2 Miles South of Chicago City Limits, 


RVEY.. $100 and upwards, on long time. 


Invest your savings where they will earn large profits. Write for Map of Chicago showing locations of 
Harvey and World’s Fair; also for Photographic Views of the principal factories 
and buildings at Harvey, Plat of Town, and Price List. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 


EIGHT LARGE MANUFACTORIES LO- 
CATED IN EIGHT MONTHS. 


819 to S25 Reokery. 
Chicage, Ill, 





Have You Any Money? For whieh you are getting little er 
Do You Want it to Earn More? Washout risking the princt- 
Most People Do. Wsitgxe{er,on¢ of our LAND INVESTMEN 


are not satisfied with our pian 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis, 


, no harm has been 


no inte 


It til cost you nothing. and if you 
done. 


a new location. Those east of the 
pone think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kensas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropc lis) is an inviting field for business, increas- 
ing values ef investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 








[HE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. .....$800,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL...............§600,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connectiout Trustees, 
Executors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 


A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Roston. ‘Mass. 
MISSOURI Rtg! is -~ gamle 


Me. to ~ ~h. in New Yi 
This Com y has paid up capital, and is 
doing strictly a 
LOCAL BUSINES 
rt cent. Debentures 





























G. L. FAULHABER, Treacarer 
. A. CRANDALL, President. 

MORTGAGE COMPANY. 

apital subscribed... x te 
Palate (cask) siete #8 8 
Surplus sndundivided sie 
Asset 

This company solicits 11 408.008 04 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and Irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BEN.J. WILKINSON, Vice-Presid 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. | Treas. 
ICES: 
New York, 208 B: ay. Boston, 117 Devovshire St. 
Phila., ‘th ana Chestaut at. Kansas City, Missouri. 
mdon, BKngland. Berlin, Germany. 

9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 

First lienon Real Estate Worth 30 Times Amosnt 

of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
ay yg Write fer Particulars ana Kef 


‘er- 
UNION E BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS. 


Real estate for sale and money loaned on first-clas 
real estate security. Six and eight per cent, guaran- 
teed for 1, 3 and 5 years for all moneys loaned on first 
mortgage. 

J.3. HOWELL & SON, Tacoma, Wash. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Fatis, South Dakota, within 4 to % of a 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $400 

The money obtained ‘from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of alarge linen mill already erected near the lots 
offered for sale. 


apply for Maps and circulars to 
MINNEHAWA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State st.. Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
R:: money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford te pay 10 per cent.than East. 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 Oz lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


The National Park Bank, cow York. 


Capital. 3-900 000 
Surplus. % 00,000 
Exchange. 

















Accounts § Soltctted. Buy and Sell Forel 
et ractiies for Collections. 
SAFETY, 


RY hk THE 

EBENEZER K. WRIGH 

JAMES H. PAR 
ARTHU 


hi 
tJ. BALDWIN, ‘Asst. Cashier. 


Arthur f lasts. Deswe Kelly, ‘Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stayvesant Fish, George 8S. Hart. 
James H. Parker, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scrib- 
ner, Edw: oy dward E. Poor, W. Rockhill 
a tnet August ‘Belmont, Richara Delafield, Wilson 





+ Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 


Samuel Coliger, < Cash. wi ‘Asst. Cash. 
F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash 
Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Capital, $250,000.00. Surplus, $75,000.00. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TACOMA. 
First mortgage loans on Tacoma realty 
from seven to nine per cent. per annum, We refer 
by permission to the Tacoma National Ban 
ether leading banks and i individuals in the city of 
Tacoma. Corresp 
G.W.& W.P. PRICHARD, 
Real Estate and aati TACOMA, Washington. 























July 16 1891. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes, 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Paciric Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 


FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
as Pat irhaven, Wash. > 








For reliable information regarding investments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and descrip- 
tion of Country, address 


THE WITHERBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 


MENT OOMPANY. 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


MENTS. [Ge Pa apy b= pat 

uar«ntee I2percent. peranrum 

in any of the above cities. I have made from sen Re 

r cent. per oa fou = —_ { also make 

rst mortgage, im Le loans on uagues- 

tionable securities from : to ro totdper¢ cent.per annum net. 
Also have choice 


nds ~—-- 





and Gecien ited re- 
ardiag Western i foouiries answered 
oro mptly. Address A. aghinewo Ailigoatr Tacoma, Wash. 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital 

Sarplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures by ee rent, are recog- 


issued 
Investors seek: 
orth’ rs te o Tivereat, as a as among the safest invest- 
ments offered t to th 





& Son, New York City, 
Oo. Ss York City. 
* ee ee Haima Baa. ot Chemical Nationa 
F. D. Gray Bena National Safe Deposit Com- 
. A. Smith, Esa. 52.6 =. o Dome, Mass. 
‘Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughot t 
the East. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Union Trust Company, 
OF SIOUX CITY IOWA, 
at close of business May 26th, 1891: 
















RESOURCES. 
a ee ee $442,254 36 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 6,834 26 
Real estate mortgages and reul estate 

WD Suedpes cxdbaneetes <0 « evesetoscoes 52,384 64 
Natio and other bank stocks 314,050 Oo 
Premium —s in aes of bank stocks 12,279 00 
Bankipg-houses 9,712 52 
oo safes og fixtures.. < 
Caen and due from anes ephaneiress 82 

24 
LIABILITIES 

Authorized capital....... ... 
com - =f paid in, in cash 
Gndrvided protits.... . 2.248 
Liability on notes soi nd guarantees.. 166,092 01 
Funds heid in trust and for investment. 249,968 92 92 

$984,309 24 4 


Cosbined Statement National and State Banks, 
Stock in which is heid by the Union Trust Co. at par 









value. 
RESOURCES. 

pt 
3 
Real estate ane mortgages owned.. “ * 

ee er and taxes paid............... 1U,883 
20,682 9 
3,987 50 = 461,069 94 
$1,574,258 29 
Geowal. 56,109 08 
17,000 00 
430 76 
Circula 18.758 00 
boat 969 53 
$1,574,250 29 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

THIs Company is a purelv ‘Trust and Financia{ 
corporation. It offers a conservative and ——- 
medium for investanent in safe and profita 
ties. it nas no contingeat or ee es 
other than as ne as ws ite statement. Ita § “Bi 
Receivable comprise t' lly selected and en- 
dorsed notes Cs. Lo a — secured upon cattle being 
fateened for m 

stock. ioholders Setnte bo ngacty 280 poreens resident 


in the Western, Middle and Eastern >tates. 
account ona for its clients 
rm Loans, Na- 


hea eattle feeding section 
Missouri Valley, et other equally desirable ph 
es, suitable = peeaesqeals. Trust Funds 


secu 

and National or ——_ 

Savings. Trust or cums for investment, will 

be Steed interest at five per cent., compounded 

sem 

Investigation, the most therough and searching, is 
invited, 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars, to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO., Tacoma, Wash, 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are ~ 
or laxeports. By reference to ee ome F l see 
that Duluth is at the estern point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size > has such arent os — 
mercial and m va 


manu tantages ana 
idly. Chicago and Duluth ie ide 
ae SO he ES Cities of the West. Wri 
for ing m: and state about the amount jon 
might wish to invest. 

C.E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 





Absolutely secre. LOANS, 

NET Xt by 7,0, aratt on Now 
yr SS ition given to all 
loans. isons, Highest re references. "iddress 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 


te which ne would like the paper sent. 





July 16, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1075) 35 








THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


%3,000,000, 
Is a legal de if for Court and Trust funds and 
for general upon which ups 
Ligitieal, RATES OF INTEREST 


from date of deposit upti! date ot withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as ee admin- 
istrator, guardian, receiver, a! trustee, as fiscal 
and transfer agent, and as recheerar . L. stocks. 

rates and facilities offered to 
religious and benevolent institutions mand to execu- 
tors or trustees of estates. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, ? 
HENRY B. HYDE Vice-Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MONTGOM ERY.) 
HENRY C. DEM B. Secectary and Fyesmnrer. 
CLINTON HUNTER: Assistant Secretary 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grea‘ inducements to invest oat te LOTS, BLOCKS, 
or ACRES. Surer and better profits than cha 
esi 


the West. No cashier will abscond with rea 7 
phiet containing illustrations of public bu'iaings, 





This property will steadily growin value. 5S) 


= Saree and manufacturing plants, with complete 
description of the resources of this growing city, with 
large map, sent free. 


MMEAL AO RATE INVEST MAA TS. 


25 Wistenin lock, West Superior, Wis. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEA KNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo County. 

ARNEY the “Midway City,” is 1,733 mi’es from 
Boston. ana !,738 miles from San Francisco, ts situated 
in the most fertile part of. the io Platie Valley, 
with the Wood River Valiey tributa 

$1,500,000 has pece ot nded in public improvements 
since 188%. KE Y has a large water power, 
three railroads ale lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage.and 
—_ hones. 

ity of schools and _ churches; the school system 
wales unsurpassed in the West. 

For information regarding KEARNEY as aX place 
of residence, business and investment, addr 


The Kearney Land and Investment C0. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE tict center’ or” irenver ts 


cheaper than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
dui ing the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment, Many who have —— jn tho property 
have made in from three to & 

Maps and full information furnished’ ——— 1007 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 


THE LEWIS JAYESTMENT co. 


Capital Paid Up, - $150 
Choice Investments im th the 1c most | ‘Conserva- 
SIX PERCENT. fries) tne: 
astern Nebraska. A 
SIX PER GEWT. tyson otreetuargne 


Loans with a | create 

















CESSFUL EXPER ND FOR Pam 
W.A.HO OrcHK Iss,” “GEORG EH. LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. President, 
DIVIDEND. 





Care TAL NATIONAL BANK 
New YORK, June 23d, 1891. 
SIXT Y-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) per cent. free 
of tax, payable July 6tb,to which date from June 
30th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
HE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 291 
BROADWAY.—NEW YORK, June 30th, 1891. 
FiFTIETH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 

TWO PER CENT.., free of tax, payable on demand. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


1 124 DIVIDEND! 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE 
INS. CO., 170, 172 BROADWAY, July 7th, 1891. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Five (5) per cent., payable 
on demand. W.H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


S6TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
East River Savi rains » institution. 


NO. 3 OgAM 
NE OnK. Jane 24th, 1891. 

INTEREST HAS BEEN. bee RED FOR THE 

three and six months ending Tune’ Othe 1891, upon ali 

accounts entitled thereto, from five dollars to three 

thousand dollars, at tne rate cf THREE AND ONE- 

HALF (3%) PER CENT. per annum, payable after 


Juty 10th, 1891. 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Heoretary. 


YRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
Corner 8th Avenue and 42 Stre 
-second Dividend.—On and atone Soky Leth, 1891, 
983 of the Lge interest at the rate of three 


350 











nm 12 a Satur — 
ge mst amen President. 
Wm. G CONELIN, Secretar 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 1 AND 3 
hird Avenae, (O ite e ereond Institute.) 
Chartered 1852. 76TH DIV DEN 
YORK June 2th, 1891. 
yUNTEREST FOR TRE HALF near ENDING 


HALE PER CENT. pe 
—— entitled thereto under the by- -laws of the 
rors pore able Wednesday. y 22d. 
OMIONEY DE TED on or 7 Sy 10th will 
draw interest from es | i*, 
. one President. 


G. N, CONKLIN, guanters 


HE LAKE SHORE AND MICAIGAN nq ht 
gal Depots CO., Treasurer’s Office, G 


Central 
EW YORK, June 25th, 1891. 
by: Board ef Directo: of this Company have this 
Gay dec eclared a sem! ‘annual dividend of TWO AND 
E HALF PER R CENT. on its Mey ty payable 








at this office on Saturday, the Ist 

to the sengenaeers of Mrecord at Pd o'clock P.M.. on 

Tuesda ay. instant. at va time the transfer 

books w iil be closed. to be re pated eathe = morning 

of Monday, the ans day of of August next, 
STER, Treasurer. 


HB NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY, 
July ist, 1891. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


clared the regular Lames yo dividends of TWO PER 
CENT. on the preferred and TWO ares —— ALF 
PER CENT, on the common stock of this ek: 
payable August Ist, The peoks will close Say 

and reopen A 








Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market during the week has shown 
evidences of reviving demand since it 
got clear of the holiday infiuences of the 
‘* Fourth.” Buyers have been arriving in 
considerable numbers from all parts of the 
country, and by their attendance have 
given a more animated appearance to 
business generally. In connection with 
these same buyers it has to be noted that 
they have evidently come along with 
hearts steeled against temptation, as it is 
almost impossible to induce them to oper- 
ate with any degree of freedom. The in- 
crease in business has accrured, therefore, 
more from a larger number of orders 
being placed than from such exten- 
sion of volume individually, as would 
indicate a lively sense of the ne- 
cessity to get under contract for 
fall requirements. For the matter of 
that fall business in ginghams and dress 
goods is practically finished with so far 
as first orders are concerned, and fall 
style prints may shortly be in similar con- 
dition. The demand which hangs fire is 
thus more particularly in the great do- 
mestics department, trading in which is, 
after all, the backbone of the cotton 
goods market. The tone of the market 
is steady despite prevailing quietude, the 
only change on the week being an extra 
discount of 14 per cent. on 7-8 and 44 
Fruit of the Loom bleached sbirtings. 
This change is in itself of no material ac- 
count to small buyers, but its influence is 
widespread for all that as it settles the 
question of what changes would be 
made in this leading brand, for which 
settlement most of the trade were 
waiting. Stocks of both brcwn and 
bleached cottons are in generally good 
shape, so far as leading makes are 
concerned, a condition likely to become 
more evident as the fall demand develops. 
Fall ginghams and dress goods are well 
sold for the fall trade, and fall prints are 
moving as well as last year. Business in 
the woolen department has been below 
expectations, the wholesale clothing trade 
treating the new spring displays with 
something very likeindifference. Buyers 
are at the same time doing their best to 
secure an extension of the already exceed- 
ingly long term of credit prevailing in 
the woolen trade. 

The Agricultural Bureau report, issued 
Friday, confirms previous high expecta- 
tions of the wheat crop yield,aud indicates 
the probability of a large corn crop also. 
There is, therefore, every justification for 
looking forward to a good fall business in 


all sections, immediately affected by the 
favorable crop outlook. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 

THE attention of new readers as well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

















Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $1 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00} One year. ...... 3 00 
OLUB — 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two satecribers 5 00 

ree years to une subscriber... . 70 
Three subscribers one year each. - 700 
Four years to one subscriber..... . 8580 
Four subscribers one year each.. . 80 
Five years to one subscriber ............... 10 00 
Five subscribers one vear eacn .. ........ 10 00 


*{n clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-first page. 

We will be giad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. dividuals. 
pot 4 and reading clubs can be supplied 
Ef us with other newspapers and maga- 

ziaes at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
subscriber to remit promptiy upon gens ~ 
piration of bis subscription we wil! tak 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon i. 
ceiving a postal-card request to that effect. 


PURE PORT WINE. 
WE have in cur stock of pure wines for medicinal 





eommun rposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who see Larned 
the very best je in a sick room can se Ay 
as long as it boot cag dollars a bottle. 
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THE Manhattan Life cee Company, of this 
17 Sandwich Isiandssince 
@ million dollars of in- 


ry tg we ty ag 
that there are only tive thousand white inhabitan' 








THE Manhattan Life Lnsuranee Compaay o f this 
city, , an age in the Sandwich is): 


th ands 
since 1867, and now _ ere half a — eollars 
of irsurance wt This & . large ount con. 
sideering ° thoncana w white in in- 


that are only fi 
habitaants in the Sandwich Islands. 





MESSRS. HENRY Gaze . & 
— rist and excursion 
ounce that their Kn. 


SON, the well-known 





DAYLIGHT — EW ENTY - FOUR 


THAT is, if you want rts that long; few le do. 
But when it comes time to fight the la b areg s 


hours with greater pleasure than you can any other 
Jamp on the market. It d 


better. Ww. 

he’s slow, will know all about it res it in stoc 

if he’s slow, quicken his pace, by insisting on having 

what = » assure you. is the best iamp on the market. 
Cra & Kintz Co., 33 Barclay St.. New York, 

will 7 an A BC book on Lamps, en application, to 

any one who will take the trouble tosend for it.—Bx. 


GIBRALTAR SERGE 
AND ROBES. 


One case Gibraltar Serge, navy blue, 
warranted to stand sea water and 
exposure, Two hundred Patterns, 
Dresses, and Robes at $5 to $15 each, 


JamesMcCreery &Co., 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 














HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 












finders. Takes pic- 
tures 4x5. Instanta- 






OEBER * 
111 Nassau Street, New York. 
Do you take the Photu-Herala? 








recommended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY, 
= REDUCED COST, Are rapidly laid by any 
carpenter. 
Send us diagram and description of rooms, and we 
will return — and estimate. ror sample send 
cents. Ad 


Oo. S. DICKINSOY & CO., 
Wellington, Ohio. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMETERY Lannie IN GRANITE 
BRONZE AND MA 
1321 Broadway, N. Y. City. opposite Dodge Stattue. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


) TRONKS, vacisis 


VALISES 


14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 424 St. 


N. B. Light Trunks for Steamer and Euro- 
pean travel. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 
A 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
= the onl pheno J waiking shoes made. 
Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
poe without MCCOMBER’s Walking, 
House one. ‘arlor Shi 
ve 


oes and Slippers 
pamphlet sent free toall unable toe call. 




















JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 
TRAVEL, 

“REND | idcremiane® er desineTuite 
ME Valiey of Minn and North Da- 
live tock, inv Tavites, the attention” of 

hn rer 
EARS Pe tA. “cei ‘NORTHERN 


RAILWAX, St. Paul, 





Jusurance. 


SOME FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF STATE SUPERVISION. 


THE Legislature of Ohio has amended 
its anti-compact law so that if any insur- 
ance company doing business in the State 
makes application for a change of venue, 
or to remove to any United States court 
any suit brought against it ‘‘ by a citizen 
of this State now pending” or hereafter 
commenced in any Ohio court; or if any 
company ‘shall enter into any compact 
or combination with other insurance com- 
panies, or sball require their agents to 
enter into any compact or combination 
with other insurance agents or companies, 
for the purpose of governing or controll- 
ing the rates charged for fire insurance 
on any property within this State, pro- 
vided that nothing herein shall prohibit 
one or more of such companies from em- 
ploying a common agent or agents to 
supervise and advise of defective struct- 
ures, suggest improvements to lessen the 
fire hazard, and to advise as to the rela- 
tive value of risks,” such company shall 
forthwith have its license revoked, and 
this disability of revocation shall stand 
for three years. The amendments 
consist in inserting the qualifying 
and limiting words printed above in 
italics and also in inserting the complete 
proviso as just printed. There isa rea~ 
son, tho not reason, for the not uncom- 
mon statute prohibiting insurance com- 
panies to seek to remove to federal courts 
the trial of suits brought against them. 
Notoriously, the bias of juries, and not 
infrequently of judges also, is against the 
companies in State courts, especially if 
the trial is held not far from the plain- 
tiff’s residence. The jury are his neigh- 
bors; his situation of contestant has per- 
haps been theirs, or they think perhaps it 
may at some future time become theirs, 
while the defendant is a monopolistic 
outside corporation, eager to receive 
money and resistful as to paying it out. 
The judge himself, if he is not a neighbor 
of the claimant, probably owes his posi- 
tion to his personal popularity in his 
State or county, and it is not easy for him 
to divest himself of a bias of which he 
may not be quite conscious. Transfer the 
case toa federal court audit not only 
probably goes out of its own neighbor- 
hood, but is raised into an atmosphere 
from which all considerations that inter- 
fere with a consideration strictly upon 
the merits are likely to be absent. The 
insurance company naturally wants to 
carry its case where nothing but justice 
is found; the citizen as naturally is loth 
to part with his favorable prejudice, and 
so goes to the Legislature for this sort of 
interfering statute. 

Laws against rate compacts are noth- 
ing new. They rest upon the imaginary 
notion that if the companies are left 
alone they will make a tight compact and 
keep it, so that rates will be put and kept 
unreasonably high. Wecall this notion 
imaginary, and so it is, for if the compa- 
nies should do just that the result feared 
would not follow, and, moreover, the 
companies will not do so. Insurance 
does not possess a single characteristic of 
a monopoly, and to raise rates unneces- 
sarily would draw into the field from 
that large mass of capital which is keen- 
ly alert for profitableemployment. Sup- 
pose new companies, thus formed to 
share the profits, are also taken into the 
compact? The sure result is to increase 
competition to the point of cutting rates 
and the compact together. This would 
only precipitate what occurs without it, 
for rate compacts are broken about as 
soon as made, Long ago, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams put forth the proposition 
that where combination is possible com- 
petition is impossible ; but even among 
railroads, to which he applied it, combi- 
nation has often signally failed, and has 
usually in these latter years very imper- 
fectly succeeded, in keeping an agreed 
rate schedule uncut, Why bother to for- 
bid insurance companies to do what ex- 
perience has shown them unable to do? 

This is a day of Trusts. But the factis, 
that Trusts need no repressive or prohibi- 
tory legislation, unlese there has been 
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some previous legislation of the sort 
which encourages them by making their 
opportunity. Suppose the Ohio Legisla- 
ture should (and could) pass some law 
effective to prevent any outside company 
from writing a policy upon Ohio prop- 
erty ; suppose, further, that the condi- 
tions were such as to make the formation 
of more companies within Ohio exceed- 
ingly difficult—then the people of that 
State would be confronted by that dread- 
ful, but perfectly impossible monster, an 
Insurance Trust. Never until then; and 
yet we suppose legislatures will go on 
enacting just such laws as this, and yet 
this one again illustrates bow dull legis- 
lation manages to defeat itself, for it is 
clear that the proviso authorizing the 
employment of a common agent to do 
sundry enumerated things can be used to 
practically nullify the prohibition of rate 
compacts. 

Another amendatory law in Ohio pro- 
vides that 

‘Tt sball be unlawful for any insurance 
company or agent legally authorized to 
transact insurance business in the State of 
Ohio to write, place, or cause to be written 
or placed, any policy or renewal of policy 
contract for insurance upon property situ- 
ated or located in the State of Ohio, in or 
through any such legally authorized com- 
pany outside of the State of Ohio, and the 
writing, renewal, placing or causing to be 
written or placed any such policy of insur- 
ance is hereby declared to be a violation of 
the law providing for the payment of taxes 
by foreign insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of Ohio, as set out and 
provided in section 2745 of an act passed by 
the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
April 12, 1889.” 

We copy this in full, that every aid in 
its interpretation may be given, for we 
do not know what is the action forbidden, 
The Weekly Underwriter (from which we 
copy it) refers to it as ‘‘an act compelling 
all risks to be written by resident agents,” 
This would be ‘: protection” for Obioans 
in the insurance business by forbidding 
any non-resident agent to do any business 
in the State, but it seems to go further; 
it seems to forbid any agent or company 
lawfully operating in Ohio to insure in 
any company outside of the State, thus 
trying to put upa Chinese wall of insur- 
ance noo-intercourse along the State line. 
Perhaps the wise man who framed this 
intended to forbid anybody except an 
Osio resident to write a policy on Obio 
property, but he did not succeed in say. 
ing so. Whateveract he did mean, how- 
ever, it did not seem to him so very 
wicked, for the company guilty of it is to 
lose its authority for ninety days only. 
He laid his prohibition, by the way, upon 
agents as well as companies, but failed to 
attach his penalty to the former, 

By the way, the Biddle case has been 
decided, on appeal to the highest court of 
Pennsylvania, partly in favor and partly 
azainst Mr. Biddle. Mr, Biddle insured 
some mill property in outside and not- 
admitted companies, in alleged violation 
of law. The court intimated that the 
Legislature could forbid Pennsylvanians 
to so insure their property directly, but 
that in the law in question it had not 
done so, having forbidden only the doing 
of this by agents. 

The Ohio L2gislature also enacted the 
following: 

“Section 3608. Every such company 
doing business in this State shall annually 
file a statement of its condition and affairs 
in the office of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and in the form and manner required 
of similar companies organized under the 
laws of this State. [Provided that in such 
statement no such item as ‘all other ex- 
penditures’ or ‘ incidentals’ shall be allowed 
or recognized, but that every item of dis- 
bursement or expenditure shall be clearly 
and distinctly stated and classified where 
required by the Superintendent of Insurance 
for the purpose of actual valuation and for 
the protection of the interests of policy 
holders in this State, as provided by the 
laws of this State, and any such company 
issuing policies on the tontine or semi-ton- 
tine plav, or which claims to be mutual as 
to its profits, to residents of this State, shall, 
after the payment of the first premium 
thereon and thirty days prior to the ma- 
turity of each and every premium there- 


forth fully in said notice the amount of 
dividend belonging to said policy, if the 
same be a participating policy, and the 
amount of the tontine or semi-tontine fund 
to the credit of such policy, together with 
the number and the amount of the lapses 
in his class, during the preceding year, and 
at the end of the tontine or semi-toutine 
period of each policy the company issuing 
the same shall make a statement to the 
policy holder of all the dividends and profits 
accruing to said policy, and from what 
sources the same have been derived.]|’’ 

We admit that some additional detail 
and separation into items would be proper 
in reporting expenditures; but suppose 
some cranky superintendent, ‘for the 
protection of the interests of policy 
helders,” takes the whim of literally 
executing this and demands “ that every 
item of disbursement or expenditure shall 
be clearly and distinctly stated and clas- 
sified”? Even the phraseology here, with 
its ‘‘ disbursement or expenditure,” and 
its “clearly and distinctly stated and 
cla sified,” shows that it is the work of 
some small.caliber person who has no 
idea what an impossibility of monstrous 
littleness it means. De minimis non 
curat lex ought to be the rue. 

It is already the custom to send out 
renewal notices, and with them a state- 
ment of dividend. As for  tontine 
policies, on which settlement is express- 
ly deferred to the expiration of the agreed 
term, statements of shares accrued mean- 
while will involve a large unnecessary 
labor, and, if made at all, will be rather 
minimum estimates than otherwise; nor 
will it be of any real use to the policy 
holder to have this, in the early years of 
his term, since the remainder is neces- 
sarily unknown. 

We give these samples of correct in- 
surance legislation from time to time, in 
order to show the absurdity and mischief 
of somuch meddling with a special busi- 
ness by persons who know nothing about 
it. If abody of citizens, selected by the 
operation of'*‘ practical politics,” were to 
attempt to carry out a complex engi- 
neering work, such as a great suspension 
bridge, the absurdity and danger of such 
presumptuous ignorance would arouse 
alarm and protest; but there are three 
things which it is popularlyjsupposed any- 
body can do without training: making 
laws, doing insurance business, and man- 
aging anewspaper. One cause—perhaps 
the principal cause—of the public apathy 
about statutory interference with insur- 
ance is the notion that insurance is a sort 
of outside and apart interest, which exists 
upon sufferance as a necessary evil and 
can be repressed or compelled into almost 
anything. Oo the contrary, it is an in- 
terest for and of the pe ople, intimately in- 
terwoven with all other interests, and 
every injustice it is made to suffer re-acts 
upon all those, not the less if this re-action 
is not perceived, 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF STATE 
SUPERVISION. 


THE 1890 report of the Missouri Com- 
missioner contains a table summing up 
the tinancial result of fire underwriting 
in that State for the past twenty years, 
six of the twenty having been unprofita- 
ble ones. As a whole, the business shows 
an apparent profit of 4.34 per cent. of 
premiums, after paying losses, expenses 
and dividends. The year 1876 yielded the 
highest profit, 27 51 per cent.on premiums; 
the smallest was 2.94 per cent., in 1889. 
Of the unprofitable years, 1884 was the 
lightest, losing 2.94 per cent. of premiums, 
and 1887 was the severest, with 7.87 per 
cent. The average rate of premium shows 
a downward fluctuation from 1,59 per 
cent., in 1871, to 1.20 per cent., in 1890, 
getting down, in 1878, as low as 1.1 per 
cent. These fluctuations indicate anew 
that high premium rates and large prof- 
fits, and, on the other hand, low premium 
rates and small profits, do not always 
concur; also, that an investment so ex- 
posed to unfavorable turns as are fire in- 
surance stocks deserves a good yield. 

The Commissioner thinks it necessary, 
for a better understanding, to again 
allude to the rule, which has prevailed 








after, in writing notify every such policy 
holder residing in this State of the time of 
payment of such premium, and shall set 








for several years in his Department, of 
| omitting from admitted assets the depos- 


the States for the exclusive protection of 
their policy holders in those States. How- 
ever good (he proceeds to say) a special 
deposit in some other State than Missour. 
may be in the estimation of the com 
pany’s managers, ‘it is so much assets 
withdrawn from availability for the peo- 
ple of Missouri. In case of disaster to the 
company, that amount of assets could 
not possibly be reached by a citizen of 
this State until after all liabilities in the 
State where the deposit is held are dis- 
charged and the pledge released. The 
statements of condition of companies, as 
printed in this report, show what may be 
at present depended upon by citizens of 
Missouri,” etc. 

Suppose every State (herein including 
Canada), exacted a deposit for the exclu- 
sive and supposed better protection of its 
citizens, what would happen? If this were 
done and if it were in the practice made 
the fact that every such deposit were held 
exclusive, every company would be vir- 
tually cut up into branches and the pub- 
lication of aggregate assets .would be so 
misleading that it might properly be for- 
bidden as a misdemeanor. The great 
English fire companies have special de- 
posits in this country, by requirement of 
law; does anybody suppose they would 
stop settlements of a heavy loss here as 
soon as this deposit were exhausted? 
What would be the effect upon their 
standing and business here if they should 
give notice, in thespirit of Commissioner 
Ellerbe’s statement of the effect of special 
deposits, that they would do precisely 
thai? How anybody can fail to see that 
to hold the entire assets liable for all losses 
everywhere is a better protection for all 
policy holders than to split the company 
into fragments seems strange, yet itis a 
part of the folly of State supervision and 
the attempts of States to legislate for 
themselves. 

A still more astonishing indictment of 
State supervision is furnished by his re- 
mark that ‘‘as the total premiums re- 
ceived in this State in 1889 were $7,775,- 
957, it appears that insurance companies 
doing business in Missouri have paid for 
that privilege an amount nearly equal to 
tbree per cent, on their gross premiums!” 
He emphasizes this by a (!), which we 
copy, and adds that “‘ the careful atten- 
tion of those disposed to favor increasing 
the tax-rate against insurance companies is 
invited to these figures.” The cornerstone 
of life insurance being interest earnings, it 
ought to be reckoned startling to be told 
that the State of Missouri, as far as this 
statement applies to life insurance, is eat- 
ing up in taxes nearly three-fourths of 
the interest assumed in the calculation of 
premiums. If,in any branch of insur- 
ance, the people are to be told that they 
can depend for loss payments only upon 
the special deposit sequestered from the 
company’s custody, and if legislation is 
to be framed upon that basis, dividends 
in life insurance cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected from outside resources, and where, 
then, would Missouri’s policy holders be? 
Of course, Misseuri legislators, as in other 
States, have proceeded upon the notion 
that to tax insurance is an easy and 
handy method of raising revenue with- 
out making anybody feel it. 

The fact is that insurance supervision, 
as practiced, is more and more becoming, 
and is more and more clearly seen to be, a 
legalized nuisance. Whether it is the 
lesser evil is a proposition we do not 
now consider, nor need it be considered 
until somebody successfully maintains 
that there is no middle ground between 
the existing interferences and disagree- 
ments and entire irresponsibility of in- 
surance operations. Commissioner El- 
lerbe naturally defends supervision, and 
sees opposed to it only three classes of 


persons: publishers of insurance journals, 
who would find their advertising revenues 
largely improved by abolishing it; icono- 
clasts who want to be always upsetting 
the existing order, but have no practical 
substitute to propose; parties concerned 
in fraudulent schemes, and insurance 
officers who find supervision inconven- 
ient. Perhaps, as Mr. Ellerbe says, onl 

a comparatively few persous, all told, 
would like to see supervision done away; 
yet there are many—and we hope their 
number is increasing—who want to see it 
reformed and are becoming convinced 





‘ ts made by fire companies in several of 


that it both can be and must be, 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 


THE Chronicle has been giving a retro- 
spect look to the experience of this coun- 
try in live stock insurance, In 1866 the 
Hartford Live Stock Company started in 
charge of Geo. D. Jewett, then President 
of the New England Fire, Its subscribed 
capital was $500,000, of which $105,000 
was paid in; and its special object was the 
insurance of fancy driving and race 
horses, together with blooded stock gen- 
erally. lts fate was a winding-up, at a 
heavy loss, after only twenty-two months, 
Such a rush of business came to it at first, 
and such a fine success seemed to be as- 
sured that the Aitna also was organized, 
with $500,000 subscribed and $100,000 
paid in. Everybody wanted some of this 
wonderfully promising stock; but in six- 
teen months the company was gone, and 
its stockholders found they had bought 
some expensive experience. Earlier than 
this (1860) a company was started in New 
Haven, but lasted only long enough to 
write afew policies, Besides these, the 
Chronicle gives the names of 6 compa- 
nies in Illinois, 4 in Lowa, 1 in Keatucky, 
2 in Maryland, 1 in Michigan, 4 in Minne- 
sota, 1 in Nebraska, 9 in New York, 10 in 
Ohio, 36 in Pennsylvania, 3 in Raode 
Island, and 1 in Wisconsin. Of this total 
of 78, 26 appear to have closed in one or 
another way; of 21 others there are ‘‘ no 
particulars”; and 24 appear to be still in 
the field, having reported in 1890. Two 
in Lilinois, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in New York, 
and 2 in Pennsylvania are reported as 
having a capital; the rest are either ‘* Mu- 
tual” or “‘Assessment.” The oldest in the 
list are the Northampton Horse Insur- 
ance Co. and Detection of Thieves, 
Pennsylvania, dating back to 1832; the 
Hopkinton Horse and the Horse Insvur- 
ance, of Rhode Island, 1878, for insurance 
against theft. 

The need of insurance upon domestic 
animals is as marked as the failure of all 
attempts as yet to meet it—the exceptions 
are too rare and insignificant to be of any 
account. This is about the only species 
of personal property which one cannot 
get covered by insurance, altho there is 
none more completely exposed toe risk, 
The difficulty lies in the moral hazard. 
Just as the choicest animals are always 
the ones to stray on railroad tracks to 
their death, the insured animals have 
been the ones to die. The identification 
is so extremely difficult, substitution of 
one animal for another is so easy, and 
the temptations to knavery are so great 
that this very much needed branch of 
insurance must probably remain among 
the things desirable but not realiz ble. 
The conditions themselves, without help 
from legislation, come so near to making 
a policy upon an animal a valued policy, 
with all the mischiefs of that attached, 
that no rate which can be collected is 
sufficient. The difficulty is in the collect- 
ing, for when a mutual organization is 
effected, easy tho it seems to be to cariy 
out thus the insurance principle,the parti- 
cipants soon weary of the calls made upon 
them and disintergation follows, with no 
benefit except to the quicker members 
who have produced the first claims, 
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THE Spectator Company of this city has 
sent us a copy of their new publication, 
‘The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies of the American 
Life Insurance Companies,” 

Every one ought to be and nearly every 
one is interested in life insurance. To 
every one, therefore, this little Handy 
Guide comes as an exceedingly valuable 
document. It gives the premium ratcs 
charged by life insurance companies for 
the various forms of insurance — in 
general use, and gives copies of the poli- 
cies issued by each company together 
with all the conditions, agreements, war- 
ranties, etc., pertaining thereto, It gives 
the surrender values on the different kinds 
of policies and also extended insurance 
after payment of premiums from five to 
thirty years. It gives tontine estimates 
and results in four of the companies, and 
a number of miscellaneous, monetary and 
mortuary tables which have been care- 
fully compiled. It is a book which we 
shall be obliged to refer to many times, 
and we have no doubt that there will be 
a large demand for it. No life insurance 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every yetton nettor a stockwelies and entitied tu 
Parti butions of surplus. sendin oni 


contains the most libe ‘eatures ‘ore offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadeluhia. 


Captian aanccsessessneeee o 9ntes rage. 389 


i—- — PURI casardaese cdsccces 
id Losses, D Dividends, OUC....05 
Ne Surplus 983.210 
Total Assets, Jan ist, 1891...83,213.230 40 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARRAGUT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS. 


H. Reers, D. 
Charles A. penry, 
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FIRE 


CAPITAL. -- = - "200,000 
JOHN E.LEFFING WELL, Pres 


"t 
AMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’ t and See’y. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF | OF NEW YORK. 








1688. 1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total a 
Insurance i 


forceDec. Bist. 25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,395,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. 7% FRALEIGN, Seerers 
et ats I1GHT, Asnictamt Secreters. 
. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two most 1K pians wy Le INSURANCE 
retheCONTINUABLE TERM LICY which gives 
o the insured the greatest abe! amount of in- 

demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ible 

resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
UME POLICY which embraces every a fea- 





ture of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversit ee, the insured may 
used as COLLAT L SECURITY FOR, A LOAN 


to the extent of thet fall legal reserve an Ty thereof 
in gopsedeaes with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GooD AGERTS, desiring to copreoant the Com- 
pany: , are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
atendent of Agencies. at Home Otice 
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THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON 40 Water Street., 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY) NEW YORK. 
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Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st, 1891. 

CASH CA pizaL saavegnevesnedades ¥ 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1,420,775 
Reserve for on other liabilities. ... 
TREE Feces coscnsegpngceceseeusenase 

MM vartasss*abeusdareesatenicl $2,622,480 85 
Policy-holders in this Com have Protec- 

NEW YORK SA HEY Foxe D LAW. 

PETER NOTH President, 

THOS. F. GOODRIC 
GEO. 0. HOWE, Sec. Chas. H. POST, Asst. Sec’ 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890... . $3,829,331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked oft ist 
January, 1890... coece ecccccsccccccccs 1,967,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,.........s00e.. $5,187,152 33 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1890, to ist December, 1890,......0000--... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
period 





~ $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets. 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... 7,599,315 0 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,261,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estiraated at.......... ompeseccsee SRE 13 
Premium Notes and Bills. Receivable sence 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMOUNLE......0.cc0ee ++ sceeese $12,527,334 68 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
w.H. i: moe Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN. 24 Vice-President 


CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 











ae ee 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplus...................... 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets...... 2... 6.2... 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 





“HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 


and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | A#*"t See’ys. 

MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, V. Y. 

J. J MCDONALD, Manager Wesvern Depattment, 

Chicago, 11. 

R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEO. E KLINE, Assistant to Genera] Manager, 

D.B WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen 

San Francisco, Cal. 


eee AGENTS WANTED. 








ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


EIGHTY -Fi RST 
Reserve for reinsurance and ail other ciaim 
Surplus over ali Liabilities Arye erasss08 82 


see eee eee eeeeees 


TOTAL ASSETS January Ist, 1991.. $2,950,306 07 id 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





MIRET wii ee BBETE 1S 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... "$906,257 74 74 


1850. 


Increase in ASSETS. 
Increase in INCOME. 


J. L. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


1891. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Increase in AMOUNT AT RISK. 


Increase in SURPLUS. 


OUR SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND POLICY IS 
INCONTESTABLE, NON-FORFE'TABLE, PAYABLE AT SIGHT. 


Contains no suicide nor intemperance clause; 


grants absolute freedom of travel and residence, 


and is free from all technicalities. 


Every option GUARANTEED ON THE FACE of our new INVESTMENT BOND POLICY. 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 2d Vice-President. 


J. H. GIFFIN, Jr., Ass’t Sec'y. 


E. L. STABLER, «Actuary. 





Assets, . ‘ . , 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, : ; 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 


one year; 


factory proofs of death. 





New Assurance written in 1890, 
Outstanding Assurance, 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY I, 1891. 





$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


Total Undivided pete’ over 


95,593,297. 13 





$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,4'73.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
INCONTESTABi & 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


after two years, and “ NON- 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t 





1891. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent, 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash. 

Bbuads Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re- Insurance Fund, pe cadber standard, 
Unsettled Losses and ot 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1291, 


NATIONAL 
FIRH INSURACE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





aims, 
Net Surplus over Capital and ait Tiabil ities, . - - - - 


1891. 


E. G. RIC(ILARDS, See’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St.. Hartford, Conn. 


; ~ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, ereniennaiel ist, 1891. 


- $1,000,000 00 


- one a.p0n.42 f  1,007,366.00 
612,847.19 
$2.690,218.19 


- = - - - 





New England Mutual 
~ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
STXBILities 158°. 924,403,654 tH 
$2,030,530 14 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a posta: 
card,the name and address to which he 


would like the peper sent, 
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Old and Young. 


A REVERIE. 


BY CHARLES KELSEY GAINES, 








WHEN thou art frected with the tongues of 
men, 
Censorious ever, that with praise or blame 
Spur the sore spirit to its task again, 
When thou art jidedin the race for fame, 
When thou art goaded on by fear or shame, 
Till every thought in every human heart 
Seems hostile, and thou loathest that thou 
art: 


Turn from thy mistress world to mother 
earth; 
Lull thy strained ear with the low throb 
of tides, 
Taat beat theirrhythm ages ere thy birth, 
Nor heed thee now; list as the storm wind 
rides 
In vast and thunderous circuit, and o’er 
strides 
Millions like thee: and soon shallall thy 
care 
Merge in the ebbing waves, and melt in air 





THE LAST CHANCE. 


BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS, 





Two ranchmen sat on the porch of the 
** Last Chance ” tavern, and blinked pain- 
fully at the scorched prairie stretching 
for miles in front of them, Sometimes 
when the reflection became too great they 
would raise their eyes beyond to the dirty 

red clay and brown grass of the side hills 
and occasionally with a greater effort still 
further to the very tops of the Rockies, 
where the snow glistened defiantly in the 
midday sun; the same sun which, 
hours before, had driven all living things 
on the prairie below to shelter. 

It would be difficult to say exactly why 
this particular tavern was known as the 
** Last Chance.” It is true it was the last 
chance where one could drink on leaving 
the town, but it might with equal propri- 
ety have been called the ‘ First Chance,” 
for Drummond at this time could boast of 
but one tavern. It may have been 
because the proprietor, Mr. Briggs, had 
once owned a tavern on the outskirts of 
Helena which really deserved the title, 
and no doubt now when he occasionally 
gazed at the signboard stretching across 
the road with ‘‘ Last Chance” in large 
black letters on a dirty background it 
served to remind him of the day when he 
had once been a city man and sat at the 
head of his own faro table where large 
sums of money were won and lost. In- 
deed, this same table had been the cause 
of his present rather humble abode, The 
difficulty occurred on a Sunday night 
many years previous, when the game was 
very heavy and the cards were paying a 
very small percentage to the house, Sud- 
denly there was a great change—the 
house began to win, some of the players 
thought too frequently. First there were 
only grumblings, then some accusations, 
followed quickly by curses and a few 
shots. No one was seriously hurt, and 
Mr. Briggs was allowed to leave his house 
with no bodily injury, but a shattered 
reputation. He never came back to the 
original ‘‘ Last Chance,” for he left 
Helena that same evening, not even wait- 
ing for the midnight coach, 

Mr. Briggs was swinging his stockinged 
feet from his chair at the end of the bar, 
when a small cloud of dust rose from the 
road that led to the hills and attracted 
his attention. After a long yawn, fol- 
lowed by a longer process of stretching 
himself, he shuffled to the door. Tne two 
gentlemen, who already occupied the 
porch, neither spoke nor looked up at the 
newcomer. Why should they? The 
shuffle was Briggs’s own, even more dis- 
tinctive than his open red shirt and his 
heavy gray beard. 

It was Briggs who finally broke the 
silence: “ It seems to me that man must 
be pretty hard up for somethin’ to do to 
ride across the prairie the hottest day of 
the year—or for ten years, I guess.” 

‘*Porch is good enough for me,” said 
one of his companions, a large, blue-eyed 
individual, 

‘* It may be,” said the third member of 
the group, ‘that some one’s sick and’s 
sending after the doctor; but then every- 
body knows there’s been no doctor in 
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Drummond for a year. Maybe,” he 
added, ‘‘ that miner Royd has got worse, 
and is sending for a priest; not that Royd 
nor any one else ever heard of a priest in 
Drummond; but perhaps he thinks he 
ought to make a last bluff, and is sendin’ 
some one on chance.” 

Briggs gazed at the increasing 
cloud of dust and then at the 
hot, red trail. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ there 
may be men on the hills what'll 
tide to town on a day like this in the 
hope of findin’ a priest, but they never 
put up at this house as I can remember.” 

Their speculations came to an end 
when the rider had reached the bridge, 
and they all recognized the gray mare of 
a young miner whom they had named 
the Pilgrim on his arrival at Drum- 
mond from the East. The name had 
clung to him ever since. 

It was now three years since this boy, 
as they called him, had first stopped at 
the ‘‘ Last Chance” on his way to take 
up a claim; and ever since then he had 
ridden down at least twice a week for 
provisions and a chat with the old man 
and his adopted daughter. In fact, it 
was considered an even thing between 
himself and a neighboring ranchman as 
to who should finally carry off the girl 
from Briggs’s protecting wing. Especially 
toward the end of the month, when there 
was little money for faro or poker, this 
rivalry became a feverish topic cf conver- 
sation among the ranchmen and miners 
as they sat about the stove of the ‘* Last 
Chance.” But Briggs himself only laughed 
at the idea of his girl marrying any one. 
He knew he couldn’t get along without 
her, and he didn’t quite see how she could 
possibly live away from him. Not that 
he didn’t appreve of the boys; he liked 
them both; but as to marrying his girl to 
them—that was a different thing. 

Before the rider had reached the hitch- 
ing post at the side of the house, the 
owner had returned to his place at the 
bar, and the two citizens of Drummond 
after a mutual zlance glided softly in 
after him and waited for the stranger. 
Much to their chagrin, however, he en- 
tered the main door of the house, and 
glancing in the side door leading into the 
barroom, simply waved his hand to them 
and then ran up the stairs leading to the 
second floor. 

The second story of the ‘‘ Last Chance” 
consisted of a wide hallway and two large 
rooms, one of which was used as a parlor 
in which Briggs’s girl received her visit- 
ors. It was into this room the Pilgrim 
turned. As he entered a young girl ro3e 
from her seat at the window and walked 
toward the door to greet him. She was 
a distinctly pretty girl, and the grace of 
her outdoor life had given her a certain 
independence of movement which made 
visitors from the East who stopped at the 
‘Last Chance” wonder how she came 
there and why she remained. ‘‘It was good 
of you to cross the prairie to-day,” she 
said, ‘‘ I hardly hoped to see you.” 

‘IT came becauseI had something very 
important to tell you,” the young man 
said quickly—‘‘ because I wanted your 
help—I am going away.” 

**Going away,” she repeated; ‘then 
you have struck gold,” she asked, tenta- 
tively, ‘‘ and are going to sell?” 

He smiled slightly ‘‘ Yes, I have struck 
gold,” he said ; ‘‘I have come into some 
money in the East, and I think there are 
better places to spend it in than the Last 
Chance.” 

** Yes, ‘you’re right,” she said; “it’s 
not much of a life and it will be still 
worse, now that you are going away.” 

** Then why don’t you leave it,” hesaid. 
‘*Tbat is what I have come to say—as 
soon as I heard I had come into this 
money I put over here to teil you. I 
want you to go to the States with me, 
Let us go back and spend our lives to- 
gether in a civilized land among God’s 
own people. Heaven knows we've seen 
enough of the other kind.” 

The girl drew back and stood silent and 
dazed. Her eyes wandered from his to the 
window, and then back again, the color 
came and went quickly from her face, the 
folds in her ill-fitting dress seemed to fill 
out, and for the time she looke4 like a tall, 
full-grown woman. ‘ You want me to 
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marry you and leave Drummond and 
Dad,” she said. 

** Yes, why shouldon’t you?” he ran on, 
speaking earnestly and quickly. ‘ You 
are lost here ; think of the difference of 
your position here and there. Why, these 
people don’t even appreciate you. You 
haven’t a friend or companion in the 
place ; think of all you would find in the 
East, friends who would understand you, 
and where you woald be mistress of your 
own home, while here they treat you lit- 
tle better than a servant.” 

** Not all,” she interrupted him. ‘* Dad 
don’t. Dad treats me pretty white.” 

** Well, even if he does. He’s old now, 
and when he’s gone you will be left com- 
pletely alone.” 

** But if he is getting old ” the girl said, 
‘**T think perhaps I ought all the more to 
stay by him. Thinkof what he hss done 
for me. For ten years he’s been just like a 
father to me; he’s kept me and clothed 
me, and even when liquor gets the best of 
him he doesn’t treat me as bad as he 
might. It’s no use,” she added desper- 
ately, ‘* he would never think of it. I 
know he wouldn’t.” 

‘Of course he wouldn’t,” he said. 
**You must run away. It’s easy enough 
with the train passing the very door.” 

‘You must give me time,” she said— 
‘you must give me time; I must have 
time to think.” 

** OF course,” he said, ‘‘ I shall not start 
until midnight, and when 1 do you will 
go with me.” He moved toward her and 
putting his arm about her he drew the 
girl to him. Ever since he had first 
spoken to her of marriage she had 
seemed almost dazed, but the actual touch 
of the man she loved brought her back 
to herself, and for the first time she rec- 
ognized that she was a woman hearing 
the first offer of her life, and so she gave 
herself up to her woman’s inclination, and 
instead of pouring out her doubts and 
troubles, chose the easiest way to forget 
them and sobbed over them on his shoul- 
der, 

In an hour she was standing on the 
baleony of the ‘‘ Last Chance” waving 
her handkerchief to the horseman riding 
slowly over the first hill that was soon to 
hide him from sight. He turned as he 
reached the summit, waved his sombrero, 
and was lost behind the brown grass wav- 
ing on its crest. 

The next hour was the longest she had 
ever known. She knew that she should 
spend it in weighing fairly the reasons for 
and against her leaving Drummond, and, 
above all, the old man, who, in his 
rough, uncouth way, had tried to be a 
good father to her, 

During the first hour she ehanged her 
mind many times, and then she gave it 
up ; for she knew that it would be in the 
last few minutes that she would finally 
decide. She hardly dared confess it. to 
herself, but when he returned she knew it 
would be so much easier for her to deter- 
mine to leave her disreputable friends 
and home for one that was better and 
purer. The train for the East passed 
Drummond at midnight, and he had ar- 
ranged with her that he should come to 
the house late in the evening, and while 
she got him his supper in the dining 
room, they were to make their final 
plans. 

When night came she went down into 
the kitchen to help the servants, ostensi- 
bly on account of the large number of 
men staying at the “‘ Last Chance,” but, 
in reality, not to be left alone, and that 
she might have something to keep her 
busy that the time might pass the more 
quickly. At nine o’clock she left the 
kitchen, went to her room and packed in 
a small satchel the few clothes she owned 
that were worth taking away—not that 
she had decided positively to leave, but 
that if she did, she would be prepared. 
Then she went out on the balcony and 
waited for her lover to come, 

At a little before ten the Pilgrim rode 
up to the Inn and, tying his horse outside, 
went to the bar and ordered his supper, 
A few minutes later the girl and: bimself 
were together in the dining room, and 
for the next hour he argued against her 
dragging out her days in Drummond, 
During this time she barely spoke, in fact 





she really heard but few of his argu- 
ments; she was fighting out with herself 
the old battle of duty on one side and 
happiness on the other. The clock strik- 
ing eleven brought both of them to their 
feet. ‘‘And now,” she said, **I am go- 
ing to ask you a favor—mind you, I do 
not say it will be the last I shall ask you, 
but if you really love me you will obey 
me in this implicitly. No one as yet 
knows of your returning to the States, 
and for the present I think it is best that 
they should not know it. When you 
hear the train coming I want you to 
cross the tracks above the station and get 
on where no one will see you. If I decide 
to go I shall leave the house at the last 
moment and shall reach the train as you 
do away from the station. After the 
train starts you can look for me; if you 
find me we will be married to-morrow in 
Helena. If I am not there—well you 
must forget me in the love of some other 
woman, you must forget that there is a 
Drummond or a ‘ Last Chance’; but if 
you should sometimes remember me I 
want you to think of me not as ‘ Briggs’s 
girl,’ but as a woman who did what her 
God directed her.” And then she kissed 
him and went up into her own room, 

The Pilgrim walked out into the bar- 
room. There was an unpleasant odor of 
bad tobacco, and the big iron and clay 
stove in the corner was fairly ablaze. 
Notwithstanding this the men were fairly 
crowding each other to get a little nearer 
the fire. On the opposite side of the 
room a game of faro was going on. Old 
Briggs was dealing, but judging from his 
face the cards were not running as they 
should—tbat 1s not from Briggs’s stand- 
point. The Pilgrim spoke to several of 
the men, and then, going over to the card- 
table, being careful to attract the atten- 
tion of the dealer, put a dollar on the 
high-card—lost it, and then turned and 
walked out. On the porch he lighted a 
cigar, and waited until he should see the 
engine as it turned the curve some two 
miles above. 

It was half an hour after train time 
when he saw the head-light. He jumped 
quickly to his feet, ran across the road 
and waited a short distance above the 
station where he knew he could not be 
seen. 

Alone in her room, the girl had passed 
through the great struggle of her life; but 
as the time wore on the struggle became 
less, and when, finally, she heard the 
shrill whistle of the engine in the dis- 
tance, she hurriedly picked up the satchel 
containing all she was to take with her, 
and stole stealthily down the stairs. 

The noise had been so great all that 
night in the house, that had not the door 
leading into the barroom been standing 
open at the time she would probably never 
have known of the great unpleasantness 
that took place that night between the 
host and the guests of the ‘‘ Last Chance.” 
But as she reached the lower hallway the 
voices inside were raised to such a pitch 
that she stopped for a moment to glance 
in at the open doorway. For one brought 
up in and about a Western barroom the 
scene needed no explanation. On the 
side of the room opposite the deor she 
saw a great crowd of half-drunken, 
angry, cursing miners and cowboys. 
Some of them had picked up pieces of 
furniture and bottles, and against their 
dark clothes ehe saw that sume of them 
held knives and revolvers. In the center 
of the room was an upturned faro table 
with the cards and chips scattered on the 
sandy floor. 

Within a few feet of her and gradually 
backing toward the wall was old Briggs. 
In one hand he clasped a roll of bank- 
notes with some gold coin, with the 
other he was trying to pull a revolver 
from his breeches pocket, The girl 
walked quickly to her father’s side and, 
putting her arm about him, she took his 
empty hand in hers. And thus for a few 
moments the old man and the girl stood 
facing the ugly, angry, muttering crowd 
of gamblers. The silence was first 
broken by the girl, ‘‘ What’sthe matter, 
Dad?” she said very quietly. 

The old man only gazed at her wildly, 
mumbled something to himself and drew 
her back against the wall, 
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“Tt’s no place for you, Bess,” began 
one of the crowd. ‘* Your Dad’s been 
cheating; we’ve got him dead to rights 
this time and we’re goin’ to do for him 
sure.” 

**Now, Dad,” she said, “‘speak up, 
speak up.” 

But the old man only stared at her 
vacantly and went on blinking his pink, 
watery eyes and shrank further out of 
her embrace, The girl hesitated for a 
moment and then, with a sudden move- 
ment, snatched the money from the old 
man’s hand, and running to the door, 
threw it far into the road. In a moment 
the room was empty and the men were 
fighting like so many hungry coyotes in 
the dusty road. 

As the last man crossed the threshold 
old Briggs roused himself suddenly and, 
rushing to where his girl stood, slammed 
both the doors; and, locking them, put 
the keys in bis pocket. Then he staggered 
to the bar and began to pour out a tum- 
blerful of whisky. The girl started to go 
to him to stop him, but before she had 
half crossed the floor the slow tolling of a 
bell and then a sharp, shrill whistle rang 
in her ears. With a cry she ran to the 
door, but it was locked. She tried to 
force it open, but her poor strength was 
of little use. With a bound she was at 
the old man’s side. ‘“‘Give me the key!” 
she skrieked; ‘‘don’t you understand, 
the key!” But the old man only stared 
at her vacantly and shoved his hands 
deep in the pocket where he had put the 
keys as if in fear she would tear them 
away from him. 2 

‘*What would you do with the key?” 
he said. ‘‘ Let them in again to shoot 
me? For Heaven’s sake, girl, you’re the 
only one that'll stand by me. Don’t you 
leave me—for God’s sake, don’t leave 
me!” 

The girl wearily arose from the side of 
the old man and walked slowly to the 
window. She saw the red lights of the 
train as they slowly wound their way 
over the prairie, and then made a long 
curve and finally disappeared behind the 
mountain and were lost forever. ‘No, 
Dad,” ske said, ‘* I’m not going to leave 
you.” 

New York Ciry, 
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THE SUN’S BATH. 








BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





THE sun is sinking to the sea 
Adown its golden patb, 

To take before the tea bell rings 
A cool, refreshing bath. 


Oh, now it’s dropping out of sight 
Beneath the carven deep; 

I watch its hair along the wave 
In gilded ripples creep. 


It doesn’t to the surface rise, 
No more its light is found; 

Oh, did it ’neath the billow sink 
To be put out or drowned ? 


Now from the bosom ef the main 
A-silvering the coast, 
The wan, white moon pops into sight 
The rosy red sun’s ghost. 
Summit, N. J. 





CAUGHT IN THE STRIKE. 





BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 





‘* EIGHTY miles more.” 

Hugh examined the list of stations 
along the road. 

**’m as crazy for the woods as any boy 
can be, I'm fairly hungering and thirst- 
ing to hear the trees rustle and the bees 
hum, and streams rush over the stones 
and squirrels chatter. Oh, for just a 
smell of the woods! In town till the mid- 
dle of August. Good for melI didn’t 
know what was before me this vacation.” 

For about five minutes Hugh gave him- 
self up to a hasty retrospect of the sum- 
mer nearly passed. Any one who might 
have taken the trouble to read his anima- 
ted face would have guessed that the sum- 
ming up had its gratifying features. 

He had been anticipating much pleas- 
ure in two or three outings with boy 
friends; but when he was on the eve of 
joining one of their parties his father bad 
been seized with an illness which made it 
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necessary that his son should give his 
help in the carrying on of business. 

* Only for a week or two.” Hugh had 
consoled himself in believing so. But 
week followed week until the summer 
was nearly spent, and to-day the boy be- 
longed to the happy number who can look 
baek upon a series of disappointments 
well borne and duties cheerfully and 
faithfully performed. 

At the next station he swung himself 
from the platform to take a few restless 
steps outside, Few people were near, but 
his eye was caught and held by the eager, 
anxious ones of a boy about his own age 
who led a little girl by the hand. The 
boy made a quick step toward Hugh. 

**Il’m in a heap of trouble,” he said, 
speaking hurriedly, in a pleading voice 
which went to Hugh’s warm heart. 
‘* Here’s little Patty, she’s my ceusin, and 
she’s been to our house—we live six miles 
out on a farm—all summer; and now the 
children at home’s took with the scarlet 
fever and Patty’s got to be sent home and 
there ain’t no one to take care of her 
*cause Mother’s just gettin’ overa typhoid 
fever and there ain’t no one but me to see 
to ’em all”— 

** Too bad,” said Hugh, in earnest sym- 
pathy, as through his mind flashed a 
thought of the difference between his now 
care free life and that of this country 
boy. 

** Yes.” The boy seemed to gather cour- 
age from his tone. ‘* And—Patty’s to go 
on to Hollis Junction,and I’ve telegraphed 
to some folks we know to meet her there 
and keep her till some of her folks come 
downafter her. She lives to Oak Knob-— 
that’s fifteen miles out from Hollis Junc- 
tion”— 

The bell sounded, and the speaker’s 
craving eyes told all he would ask. 

**T see,” said» Hugh, heartily, “‘ you 
want me to take care of the little girl till 
she gets to Hollis station and then put 
her in the hands of her friends.” 

* If you would ”— 

*OF course I will. Come, little one. 
You won’t be afraid of me, will you? 
Yes,” he continued, holding outa hand 
to grasp the labor-hardened palm of Pat- 
ty’s cousin, ‘‘ you needn’t be a bit afraid. 
I won’t leave her till she’s all right— 
good-by.” 

He lifted Patty to the platform and 
they passed out of range of the anxious 
eyes. 

‘Rather funny,” said Hugh, smiling 
to himself, as he seated the child beside 
him, He felt at first a little fear that 
Patty might be afraid at finding herself 
among strangers. 

‘* If she should make a fuss what would 
become of me?” he thought, in half- 
amused recognition of the fact that he 
had taken upon himself a serious respon- 
sibility without having had time to con- 
sider it, 

** But I'd have done it all the same if 
I had had hours,” was his conclusion, as 
he placed in Patty’s lap some nuts and 
an orange and ther took time to notice 
her pretty yellow curls and large blue 
eyes, which recalled a little sister at 
home. 

Patty had no idea of making a fuss, 
She was too little accustomed to having 
her moods and whims (if such a meek 
little thing could ever be supposed to 
have a whim) consulted, to consider her- 
self entitled to make a fuss under any 
circumstances. She quietly munched 
her goodies with the appearance of feel- 
ing very. well off, as she probably did 
feel. 

Hugh took out of his pocket and read 
a letter which he had read at least half 
a dozen times before. It was from one 
of the friends he was about to join. 

**I never could direct you where to 
find us in this wild place,” it said, ‘‘so 
we must meet you at our nearest sta- 
tion. You will not have time to let us 
know whether you are coming ; but we 


shall be there any way,.and shall bring |. 


you up through the wildest, hilliest, 
stoniest, ruggedest, romanticest road you 
ever imagined, to our camp. Don’t be 
afraid we sball fail you. Don’t you fail 
us, for we break camp the next day to be 





off into the Adirondacks.” | 
Again Hugh looked at his watch as 


the delightful description brought a re- 
newed tingle to his hmbs. They were 
just nearing a station. The second from 
it was Hollis Junction, the next the one 
at which he was to meet his friends. 

As the train drew in there appeared 
some unusual commotion. Loud voices 
were heard outside, followed by excited 
and dismayed exclamations and eager 
questionings from many on the train. 

‘* The strike’s on! No going any further! 
No telling when things will be running 
again.” 

It was difficult to gather anything defi- 
nite. All which was clearly before Hugh 
was that his journey was interrupted, 
that he could not reach the station at 
which would be waiting his camping 
party. 

In great excitement he made a spring 
toward a boy with whom earlier in the 
day he had had some talk. 

‘* What are you going to do?’ he asked. 

**T’m sure I don’t know. I’m not in as 
much trouble as most of these folks are, 
tho. I’m not far from home, and I’m not 
in a bad way to get there, and I have 
friends off here among the hills. If you’re 
up a stump come with me.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Hugh, fervently; 
‘** but—look there!” 

He motioned in sore perplexity to the 
child, giving a rapid account of the cir- 
cumstances under which she had been so 
unexpectedly placed in his charge. 

‘* Phew!” said the other, with a smile; 
** you have rather an incumbrance.” 

**Itseems to me the only thing I can 
do is to get some sort of a vehicle and 
take her on to Hollis station.” 

** What will you do with her there?” 

* Hunt till I find her friends, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘** Do you know their names?” 

“No,” said Hugh, his heart sinking 
with the thought that with the best time 
he could make in placing his charge with 
her friends he would be sure to miss his 
own, 

**Phew!” remarked Albert again. 
** Doesn’t the child know her name?” 

‘* Yes; her name is Patty Peebles; but 
she lives in Oak Knob.” 

‘*Oak Knob? I know where that is. 
It’s nearer here than Hollis is, if you go 
by a rough road over the hills to get to it 
by ashort cut. The railroad winds about 
a good deal in these hills.” 

**Could I find my way?’ asked Hugh, 
eagerly. 

*T don’t believe you could, But I 
wouldn’t mind going with you myself. 
It would be fun to me to get among the 
hills again. And then you might con- 
trive to drive across country to the sta- 
tion you told me you wanted to make.” 

After consulting the station agent, to 
make sure that there was no probability 
of the train going further on, Hugh 
managed to secure a spring wagon, and 
the three took passage in it for their ride 
among the hills. He was in a feverish 
hurry, unable quite to relinquish his hope 
of meeting his friends. Little Patty once 
off his hands, he surely must find them 
somehow. Such a large, jolly camping 
party must make some impression in a 
eountry precinct. Perhaps they would 
leave some word at the station, by which 
he might know how to follow them; it 
would be most likely that they would. 
His new friend could, of course, stop 
when he pleased, but he bimself would 
ride all night if necessary. 

For a number of mules the road was 
fairly good. They had two strong horses 
and made good time; but as night came 
on Hugh thought that he had never seen 
darkness equal to the darknets which 
gathered under the tall pines lining the 
roadside. As they went higher and higher 
among the hills, the way grew rougher. 
The boy who drove at length lit alantern, 
and carefully made his way through pas- 


sages which, to Hugh’s dismay, grew 


wilder and wilder. 

‘“T thought you said we’d make Oak 
Knob in four or five hours,” he said, anx- 
iously, to his companion. 

** So I did. It’s time we were there now. 
Are you sure we're in the right road?” 
he asked the driver. 

* Not sure at all,” said the other, sul. 
lenly, ‘It'd take a smarter fellow’n me 





to keep any road when it’s as dark as 
this,” 

Hugh’s heart grew heavy. Patty, worn 
out with unusual excitement and with 
the jolting of the wagon, had several 
times slept and awakened to cry. She 
did not now seem inclined to sleep again, 
but made the shadows echo with a pit- 
eous, disconsolate howl, which struck 
terror to the hearts of her care-takers. 

‘*T wonder if we are going to spend the 
night in this wagon,” said Hugh, de- 
spairingly, as all hope of reaching Oak 
Knob, much less any further goal, grew 
dim. 

** Hello! what’s this open place?” sud- 
denly exclaimed his companion. 

** Can it be Oak Knob?” asked Hugh. 

** No; Oak Knob isn’t such a wilderness 
as this,” 

“A tent!” cried the driver, ‘‘ Two or 
three tents. Hello-o-0-0-0!” 

His shout rang through the woods, but 
only the echo, then dead silence followed 
his pause for an answer; and it soon be- 
came evident that no human being was 
within reach of their voices. 

Albert lifted Patty from the wagon. 

** We'll shelter for the night, anyway,” 
he said, raising the fiap of the largest 
tent. ‘* It surely isn’t any harm for such 
way-worn travelers as we to help our- 
selves to hospitality.” : 

They found a light, and liberal supplies 
of fruit and crackers, Patty had plenty 
to eat, and upon finding herself laid upon 
a comfortable cot soon again forgot her 
troubles in sleep. 

**T have half an idea where we are 
now,” said Albert, who, after having ap- 
peased his hunger, had taken a look about 
him. ‘* We’re not much out of the way. 
I think we can reach Oak Knobin about 
three hours’ ride if we have good luck.” 

** Then we'll give the horses an hour’s 
rest and then go on,” said Hugh. 

The driver grumbled, and Albert said: 
**Tt seems scarcely worth while to make 
such a hard night of it, Won’t the morn- 
ing do?” 

But Hugh was firm in his strong desire 
to goon. How could he give up making 
an effort to join his friends? Howcould 
he relinquish the last hold on his longed- 
for frolic? Every hot summer night he 
had passed in the city seemed to rise be- 
fore him with memories of his longing 
for this time of freedom, of recreation so 
well-earned, so well, he could feel it 
honestly, deserved. He could not re- 
strain his impatience sufficiently to allow 
himself to sleep before at length spring- 
ing up to awaken the others, 

And then he paused beside the little 
child who was strangely burdening his 
movements. In her sound sleep she had 
thrown out her pretty plump arms, and 
her curly hair lay in atousle about a face 
whose expression of patient peace ap- 
pealed strongly to the boy’s sympathies. 

**T hate to awaken her,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ The poor little mite’s half 
dead for sleep. It'll be a tough time for 
her to rout her out this time of night for 
another bouncing over these mountain 
roads. But then!” 

He took a restless stride about the tent, 
returning for another look at the sleep- 
ing cherub. How could he, and yet how 
could he not? 

“I might, I suppose, leave her in Al- 
bert’s care and with the first peep of light 
find some kind of a horse and make a 
rush across country tothat station. But 
I promised I’d see Patty with her friends, 
so that settles it. Heigbo! I guess it’s all 
up with my frolic.” 

He sat down; and with his hands over 
his face spent half an hour in allowing 
his fancy to roam among the wild-wood 
delights which he was relinquishing. His 
mind became calm as he settled quietly 
to the conviction that nothing could 
justify him in not fulfilling to the utter- 
most the trust he had hastily assumed 
from Patty’s cousin. 

*¢ Poor forlorn looking chap,” he mused, 
recalling him in profound sympathy; ‘‘ I 
hope he’ll get along in his wrestle with 
scarlet fever and typhoid.” 

The dead hush of the night was condu- 
cive to quiet reflection, and to the boy’s 
heart came thoughts which he could 
never have expressed of the Fellowship 
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to which those are admitted who share 
the burdens of the heavy laden. He 
took out a pencil, and on some pages torn 
from a note book, wrote a letter to his 
mother, giving a brief account of the ad- 
ventures which had led to his strange 
position on this August midnight, con- 
cluding by stating a bhastily-arrived-at 
decision to spend a week or two with 
some relatives on a farm. 

The hush was suddenly broken. Dis- 
tant long- drawn-out halloos were dimly 
borne on the quiet air, rapidly increasing 
in volame with evident nearer approach, 
Louder and louder, and Hugh sprang to 
his feet wondering what could raise such 
a disturbance. 

**Bang!- Bang! Bang!” How the 
echoes seized the reports and flung them 
from one hill to another, 

**’Rah, ’rab, ’rah! Here we are at 


last.” ‘Thought we’d never find it in 
the dark,” ‘‘ Hungry as bears and thirsty 
as topers.” “’Rah—’rah. Siz-z-z-z! Seize 
the fort.” 


With a yell, half shout, half laughter, a 
storming party burst into the tent. 

** What’s all this?’ The question came 
in the midst of a dead silence which had 
fallen upon the invaders, apparently at 
sight of the unlooked-for occupants of 
the tert. Hugh made a leap forward. 

** Artrur—old boy! Ed—Roy ?’— 

**Hugh! Where did you drop from? 
How did you get here?” A storm of ex- 
clamations, laughter and mutual con- 
gratulations and rejoicing placed any 
connected answer out of the question. 

‘*We had given up all hope of your 
coming.” 

** You seemed to be having a pretty 
jolly time on the strength of it,” said 
Hugh, laughing. 

“C.n’t help that out here, We've been 
on a wild-cat hunt and had to shoot off 
our guns. Well, this is a go!” 

In due season the next morning little 
Patty was safely given over to her 
mother. Then Hugh, after sundry addi- 
tions, folded and mailed his letter to his 
mother, smiling as he glanced at lines he 
had written some hours before : 

“I am not quite prepared to say I am 
glad 1 undertook the care of this small bit 
of humanity, but feel sure that I shall be 
able to say so befure long.” 

Adding to himself : 

‘* I’m glad I wrote that before I knew 
how it was coming out.” 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


DOROTHY, THE MAID OF TAUN- 
TON. 


BY AGNES L. 








CARTER 





In all England there is no valley more 
rich and beautiful than the Vale of Taun- 
ton. Nowhere are finer orchards or 
more fertile meadows. Two hundred 
years ago, the signs of prosperity were, 
perhaps, more marked than now; for since 
that time other and larger cities have far 
outgrown the still thriving manufactur- 
ing town of Taunton, 

There stood, at that time,a massive 
stone house on aslight elevation, a little 
removed from thecity. This house had 
a large walled garden, and in this garden, 
in the year 1685, Dorotby Clayton was 
gathering roses. 

The June sun shone on Dorothy’s loose 
fair hair, and the hair Jay brightly on her 
scarlet jacket, which displayed her round 

white arms and dimpled neck. It shone 
on the roses, too; and they opened wider 
every minute. Dorothy was not alone in 
the garden. Nurse Alice, in a straight 
brown gown, and enormous apron and 
kerchief, was walking up and down the 
path with the baby, whose tiny face was 
almost lost in asolemn lace cap. Doro- 
thy’s younger brothers, dressed in very 
grown-up looking long coats and waist- 
coats, were fencing very earnestly with 
their small riding whips. Martin, the 
young gardener, was tying up a rose tree 
which the wind had blown down. 

‘* Martin,” said the little girl, “ why 
did my grandfather say yester even, 
*Would we had Oliver to lead us again?” 

‘** Said ’e that, Mistress Dorothy?” asked 
Martin, looking up quickly; ‘‘ then, fur 
sure, he meant we be like to have a bout 


“ But, Martin, thinkst thou in good 
sooth there is a war a-coming? I should 
love rarely to see the soldiers, and Gener- 
al Cromwell, or one like unto him, rid- 
ing bravely at their head Then would 
my father take sword, likewise, and ride 
after the Lord Protector, and there would 
follow a great victory, and banners wav- 
ing, and the people shouting, as they were 
wont inoldentime. ‘Yonder were days,’ 
saith my grandfather.” 

Dorothy’s grandfather had fought un- 
der Cromwell in the great war. So, in- 
deed, had nearly everybody’s grandfath r 
in Taunton; for the people of that region 
were all Puritans, and had no love for the 
new King, James II. 

‘** Dorothy,” called her mother from a 
window; and in ran Dorothy, with her 
roses, 

‘*Think you there shall be a wer, 
Father?’ she asked, full of her new sub 

j ct. 

** God forbid, little daughter; but there 
shall be fighting, no doubt. Ay; there 
shall be firing of great guns, and then the 
King’s men running, and so an end, and 
all the bells ringing merrily.” 

** As they rang when Charles came in, 
son John,” said the old grandfather, shak- 
ing his gray head. 

** The Duke will be another Charles, not 
another Oliver. What gain in driving 
out an evil king, to bow the knee to 
another as ill? No good can come of it, 
son Jobn.” 

** What duke, my father?” asked Doro- 
thy. 

‘“*The Duke of Monmouth, Doll. He 
landed at Lyne on Saturday, and will 
come hither anon. The folk are flocking 
to join him, for he hath ever been the 
darling of tne people. He hath been ban- 
ished, thou knowest; but we shall see 
him in his rightful place ere long.” 

‘* But he is not the son of ourown King 
Charles? Why do folk call him duke, and 
not prince? And why is he not king, in 
the stead of King James?” 

** Because, little girl,” said her mother, 
**tho he was King Charles’s son, he was 
not the son of the queen, but was born 
ere his father came to the kingdom. 
Thus he can never be king unless the 
Parliament shall so decree.” 

‘*Or unless the people of England shall 
so decree,” added ber father. 

‘* Have a care, con John!” said the old 
man; ‘‘take good heed! Bethink thee 
that it is the righteous man whom the 
Lord calleth to his foot, giveth the ra- 
tions before -him, and maketh him rule 
over kings; giving them as the dust to his 
sword, and as driven stubble to his bow. 
‘The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away.’ 
‘For the Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous; but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish.’” 

‘* Thank Heaven, sweet heart,” said her 
mother, embracing her, ‘‘ that thou and I 
are not men and have nougbt to do with 
the making of kings, and no tand in 
conspiracies or rebellions,” 

Yet little Dorothy was destined to a 
greater part inMonmouth’s Rebellion than 
father or grandfather. 

On tte next Saturday morning, ber 
mother came out into the garden, look- 
ing pleased and smiling. 

* Martin,” said she to the gardener, 
‘*cut all the flowers that are in bloom, 
and bring them presently into the house, 
that we may dress them into garlards. 
Fetch likewise green boughs for the hats 
of both gentlemen and servipgmen, For 
thou, and the maids, and all tke house- 
bold must be ready ancn to go in holiday 
Gress to the town to see the Duke come 
in. Dorothy, come thou hither !” 

She led the child into her own cham- 
ber, and then announced what seemed to 
Dorothy the best part of the news. 

‘*Thy school-mistress is to give the 
Duke a Bible of great price, and she will 
also lead all the young maidens of the 
school to present to him a banner won- 
drously embroidered with royal emblems. 
Wherefore be ready in good season, and 
thou shalt meet the Dake.” 

** And shall I wear my gown of pink 
taffeta, mother ?”’ cried the little girl, her 





o’ fightin’, an’ sball need the Lord Pro- 
tector to command the folk,” 


eyes shining with delight, 


—<—— 
of the same, Dorothy ; for a new gown 
comes not every day.” 

And, in fact, new gowns were not fre- 
quent in those days. Silk and velvet 
were strong, rich, and costly, and people 
saved their clothing carefully ; so that a 
gentleman might wear his own wedding 
suit to grace the bridal of a daughter. 
Little Dorothy’s gowns were usually cut 
from her mother’s ample skirts. 

When she walked out demurely into 
the hall, attired in the treasured pink 
taffeta, with the fine lace pinner her god- 
mother had given her, her grandfather 
said to her: ‘* Remember, granddaughter, 
that ‘favor is deceitful und beauty is 
vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.’ ” 

‘We are to give the Duke a Bible, 
Grandfather.” 

‘*That is well, little one,” replied the 
old squire, patting her bright head. 
‘* That is a gift that can harm no map.” 
So Dorothy went to the town, and 
stood among her schoolmates as the pro- 
cession passed. When the shouting was 
at the loudest a handsome yoiang man 
rode up and drew rein before the little 
company of gir's, looking down at them 
with smiling blue eyes, He received the 
embroidered flag graciously; and when 
the schoolmistress presented the costly 
Bible, he pressed it to his heart. 

‘IT come,” he uttered, solemnly, ‘‘ to 
defend the truths contained in this Book, 
and to seal them, if it must be so, with 
my blood.” 

‘*Was ever a more gallant prince ?” 
thought Dorothy. 

Two days later, in the marketplace of 
Taunton, the Duke was proclaimed King 
amid such cheers from the multitude as 
had not been heard since the days of the 
Commonwealth. On the following day 
Monmouth marched northward to Bridge- 
water, and Martin marched after him. 
After this came a heavy rain, and, dur- 
ing the wet weather the children could 
not go into the fields for wild flowers. 
But ere long the sun of early July had 
dried the grass; and one morning Doro- 
thy walked across the fields with Alice. 
As Alice had the baby in her arms she 
went slowly, while the little girl ran about 
in search of flowers. 

** Mistress Dorothy, I doubt it be a- 
comin’ on to rain,” said Alice at last. 
** T’ile’en get me home as fast as may be.” 
Alice had gone a few yards in advance, 
when the child heard a voice from under 
the hedge. ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy! good lit- 
tle mistress! Nay, look not hither, but 
hearken only. An’ ye look hither, it’ll be 
as good as murther. Only stopa breath, 
and hearken.” 

Her beart beat fast, but she stood still. 
She thought she would scream, byt 
could not get breath. 

**N Ut a word to Alice, little mistress,” 
the vcice went on, “but run quickly 
home, and tell none save the young squire 
and his lady, or I be a dead man. Tell ’em 
Martin be under the hedge, and will be 
here when dark night comes, and a-fam- 
ishing, andlame. Tell ’em that, M'stress 
Dorotby, and no breathing man beside. 
Tell ’em where it be.” 

The voice ceased, and Dorothy, ter- 
ribly frightened, ran on, passed Alice, 
and rushed breathless into the red parlor, 
where her parents sat. When she had 
told her story, the gentleman took his 
daughter’s hand, and spoke slowly and 
gravely. 

** Dorothy, if one should chance to ask 
thee whether thou hast seen Martin of 
late, answer no—for that is true inde2d; 
but say nought beside. And if any should 
ask when thou sawst him last—when was 
that?” 

“The day I lost my white kitten, 
Father. Martin went to seek it for me, 
and came not again; but the kitten did 
return the next day.” 

“An excellent answer !” 
mother, smiling. 

Her parents never told her what be- 
came of Martin. They, themselves, knew 
only that he lay for a night and a day in 
a shed which sheltered the cattle in the 
winter, then went away under cover of 
darkness. When they took him in, he 


said her 





‘* Ay, that thou shalt; but have a care 






told them his story as well as he could. 








. the child. 
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Bridgewater,” he said, ‘‘ and had a blithe 
welcome there, wi’ the great men a-walk- 
ing afore the new King to the town cross, 
and the a-makin’ him king all over again, 
like as they did here. King Monmouth 
he lay in the castle, and we i’ the castle- 
field, and had our fill of eatin’ and drink- 
in’. Then we marched out o’ Bridge- 
water wi’ the drums a-beatin’, and the 
people cryin’ out ‘God save King Mon- 
mouth,’ Then we marched up, and we 
marched down, and all the time more 
meu a-comin’, but no pikes nor carbines 
for the half o’’em. Some had knives and 
scythes bound upon staves, but some were 
forced to go away, for there was nought 
for ’em to fight wi’. Then we went on 
marching, as a said, and at last we come 
to a place they call Phillip’s Norton, and 
there we met King James’s men. So we 
lay along the hedges, till they come 
a-marchin’ between, and then we drove 
"em away. 

‘“*But afore we knew what we were 
a-doing, there come orders toturn around 
and march back. So we went till we 
come hack into Bridgewater, and there 
the Duke went up into the church tower, 
for to look down on King James’s army 
i’ the bog. For it be a nasty country 
thereabout, master; no hills nor moun- 
tains, but just a great hog, that folk call 
the Sedgemoor. There be ditches i’ the 
moor, that the folk call rhénes; and ne’er 
a whit could we come at the Tory lads 
till we passed two or three rhines, 

**We went down to’em in the night, 
and there were a thick fog on the moor, 
that we saw not whither we went. Two 
rbines we crossed, and then a pistol 
sounded, and gave the Tory lads the alarm. 
The horse they went first; but our poor 
lads had scarce hearda gun afore, and 
the beasts they rode had ne’er heard a gun 
neither; so what marvel they all fled to- 
gether? Then come we up a-runnin’ 
hard, but there were another rbine we 
looked not for, and there were we stayed. 
The Duke ran on, on foot, and shouted to 
us to follow. But anon he took horse 
again, androde away. Then powder and 
balls were spent, and what could we do 
but flee? Ifear me few got away in 
safety.” 

Two months later, a strange man made 
his way into the garden, and laid a heavy 
hand on Dorotby’s shoulder, Her shriek 
of terror brought her father to her side, 

‘*Where is thy warrant, fellow?” he 
demanded of the officer. 

‘*My warrant is good enough, Master 
Clayton,” replied the man, producing it. 

Tbe father read it, but his hand trem- 
bled and the words danced before his 
eyes. 

*- But the accusation is treason. How 
could this child be guilty of treason?” he 
asked, fearing that some one had heard 
Martin speak to Dorothy. 

*It is because the young ladies did 
give the royal standard to the Duke, and 
that is plain treason, so the King says. 
Therefore, little Mistress Dorothy must 
even come along with me without more 
ado.” 

* Oh! my darling child!” cried her 
mother. 

‘* Nay, sweetheart,” the father inter- 
posed, ‘‘make not the trial harder for 
Tnou must indeed go to 
prison, my daughter; but the Lord will 
send his angel, as he did to his servant 
Peter, to open the prison doors. Speak 
to him, my darling; he will be with thee.” 

Poor Dorothy was no martyr-like hero- 
ine. She screamed and struggled and 
cried for help; but the officer held her 
with clumsy gentleness and led her away 
after a brief leave-taking. 

A prison was, in those days, a much 
worse place than now. When the heroic 
John Howard visited the prisons of 
England a century later he discovered 
horrors we shudder to read. But Dorothy’s 
father, by the payment of a considera- 
ble sum of money, secured for her a bare, 
but light and tolerably clean cell, which 
she shared with several little girls arrest- 
ed for the same offense. 

The judge before whom they might ex- 
pect to be tried was the infamous Jef- 
freys, whose brutal cruelty has become a 
proverb. From him they could look for 





‘* We went that same day from this to 


mo mercy. 


July 16, 1891. 

When Dorothy was carried to prison, 
her mother was a pretty young woman, 
with lips and cheeks as rosy as Dorothy’s 
own. In the weeks of suspense and fear 
which followed, both she and her hus- 
band eeemed to grow years older. The 
old grandfather bore up best of all, 

‘** Be notovermuch cast down, son Jobn 
and daughter Elizabeth,” he would say ; 
**we have not, indeed, seen a darker 
trouble, but tie Lord hath. He who 
raised to life a young damsel in olden 
time, hath not yet lost the power. He 
will also take our child by the band, and 
restore her unto her motker.” 

‘**We must go unto the Queen,” said 
Mistress Clayton one day. ‘ Surely she 
will have mercy upon so young a child, 
and will ask the King to pardon.” 

But the Queen’s mercy was of a strange 
kind ; and she had taught the same to her 
ladies, Already the maids of honor had 
requested the privilege of exacting ran- 
soms from the ‘“‘ Maids of Taunton,” as 
the poor little girls were called. 

Some parents, like Dorothy’s, willingly 
paid large sums to buy their daughter’s 
liberty. Others, unable to give so mucb, 
were reduced to poverty in the attempt 
to satisfy the cruel demands of the 
Qaeen’s ladies. It is a relief to know that 
none were executed or outlawed, tho 
more than one died in prison. 

So Dorothy came home to her father 
and mother, pale and weak and altered, 
needing months of tender care and nour- 
ishment; but still alive, and by and by to 
be well and strong again. Theré would 
be no more taffeta gowns for a long time 
to come, for Dorothy’s ransom had ren- 
dered the family, for the time, almost 
poor. Her grandfather, who had kept up 
so well during her imprisonment, now 
began to fail rapidly, his worn frame 
quite enfeebled by the strain. A little 
while before he died he called Dorothy to 
his bedside. 

** Little Dorothy,” said he, ‘‘I have 
faith that the Lord will visit and redeem 
his people. He hath much people in 
England, and he hath not forgotten them. 
When the day cometh, he will make them 
glad according to the days wherein he 
hath afflicted them. Thou mayst see it 
and rejoice, my little one.” 

Three years have passed, and a tall and 
graceful Dorothy, rosy and fair as ever, 
is again cutting roses for the bowl in the 
great hall. Martin, the gardener, is 
sweeping an arbor. He limps slightly ; 
** but that is the latest fashion,’ as he 
tells Kate, the diary-maid, when she 
makes fun of him. 

‘**Martin,” says Dorothy, ‘‘ when thou 
didst first see our King William, whilst 
he was yet Prince of Orange, what didst 
think of him?” 

Martin shoulders his broom as tho 
it were a musket, and faces her. 

‘“*A says to myself, when a sees ’em, 
Mistress Dorothy, ‘Ye be an ugly little 
man,’ a says, ‘ but ye’ve the right look. 
And may a be called a fool and a coward,’ 
says a, ‘if a dunnot turn rebel again and 
follow ye back into England:’ And a did 
that same, Mistress Dorothy.” 

‘I think this must be the time my 
grandfather spake of on his death.bed, 
Martin, when the Lord should visit and 
redeem his people.” 

“Ay, Msirss Dorothy, a make no 
doubt on’c, And belike the Lord hath 
sent another Oliver, as the old squire 
said, to Jead the folk to battle,” 

New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 


Dogs and men both have summer pants ; 
but a dog has a fit sometimes.—Rich- 
mond Recorder. 


.-Heaven help that man who is so far 
beyond redemption that he lies to himself. 
—New York Herald. 


....Snodgrass (after Snively finishes a 
fish story): “‘ Well, llikealiar!”’ Snively: 
“You egotist !’’—The Epoeh. 


..-Don’t worry about little things. Ele- 
phants suffer more from gnats than they 
do from lions.—Ram/’s Horn. 








--“* You haven’t ordered any Roman 
eandles, sir,’ said the clerk to the dealer 
in fireworks. ‘‘ Of course not,” replied the 
latter. ‘‘Not after the difficulty with 
Italy.—’’ Puck. 








THE [NDEPENDENT. 


..-Mrs. Smith (to the nurse): ‘ Rosa, 
you must really take better care of the chil- 
dren. Here you have gone and let poor lit- 
tle Arthue bite his tongue again !”—Flie- 
gende Blatter. 


....1t was the intelligent compositor who 
changed “‘a miss is as good asa mile’’ to 
“a missis as good as a Mile.”’ “There,” 
he said to himself with pardonable pride, 
“chat means something.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


.- Bride (just after the wedding) : ‘‘ Al- 
fred, you promised to give me a grand sur- 
prise after we were married ; say, what is 
it? Bridegroom (a widower): ‘1’ ve got 
six children, my pet !’—Humoristische 
Blatter. 


--».-Miss Gotham: * What do you think 
of the theory of the Theosophists that peo- 
ple return to earth to live new lives?” 
Miss Lowell-Emerson: ‘1 rather like it; 
that is to say, if one could return to Bos- 
ton.”’—Cape Cod Item. 


--“* You are out of date,’ said the hair 
mattress to the feather-bed. ‘‘I may be a 
little old-fashioned, but I am no-hairy 
tick,” replied the feather-bed. After 
which retort it laughed until it dropped 
down on the floor.—Indianapolis Journal. 


....Fair Maiden (a sammer boarder): 
“ How savagely that cow looks at me?” 
Farmer: “It?s your red parasol, mum.” 
Fair Maiden: ‘*‘ Dear me! I knew it was 
a little out of fashion ; but I didn’t suppose 
a country cow would notice it.”"—New York 
Weekly. 


..-Fangle: ‘‘How did you happen to 
tell Mrs. Fangle that you go to Europe 
twelve times a year, when you have never 
crossed the ocean at all?’’ Cumso: “She 
must have misunderstood me. I merely 
told her that I go over the Atlantic 
Monthly.’’—The Epoch. 


----The Waiter is still Waiting.— 
“Haven’t you forgotten sometbing, sir ?”’ 
hinted the waiter, insolently, as the guest 
was leaving the table. ‘‘ Ab, yes, thanks; 
I believe I have.’’? And the guest took a 
half-dollar from under his plate, and with a 
pleasant smile put it back in his pocket.— 
Washington Star. 


....“‘That’s a pretty old alligator, I 
guess,’’ remarked one tourist to another, 
as a huge cayman opened his cavernous 
jaws and took ina young darky that had 
recklessly ventured into the river. ‘* He 
may be old,’’ returned the other, “‘ but he’s 
evidently got a good deal of the boy in him 
yet.’’— Boston Courier. 


..A Harrisburg, Penn., correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ We have a few rural legislators 
here who can scarcely take care of them- 
selves, let alone looking after the interests 
of their constituents. Only yesterday a 
gentleman from one of our neighboring 
counties who had just received his order for 
stamps went to the city post office to get 
them. ‘ What denomination ?’ inquired the 
clerk. ‘Lutheran,’ said the member, mod- 
estly.”—Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 








DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 
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The upper word reads the same both 
ways. This word is a note in music. 

Across from right to left: 2, situations; 
3, part of a flower: 4, a fruit; 5, operation to 
improve the growth of a plant. 

Down of the same: 2, a verb; 3, to pinch; 
4, to make note of; 5, a measurer; 6, a busi- 
ness transaction; 7, to cut off; 8, the word 
et refusal; 9, a cnsonant. 

Across from left to right: 2, (corrupted) 
consumption; 3, level ground; 4, to bar; 5, 
middle degree. 

Down of the same: 2, a pronoun; 3, to 
pinch; 4, ao island; 5, noxious exhalations; 
6, to qaote; 7,a motion of the head; 8,a 
printer’s term; 9, a vowel. M. B. H. 


SQUARE WORD REMAINDERS. 
The remainders make a double accrostic. 


o-—-*w.*e * — OC 
o=-*} * * — oO 
o- + *& *¢ — O 


Square word: 1, In time past; 2, an open- 
ing; 3, to open. 

The remainders: The left-hand acrostic, 
at a distance; the right-haad, the nickname 
of a well known little boy. 

Words across ihe whole: 1, A bundle of 
sticks; 2, staring with eagerness; 3, inclosed 
with rope. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The. primals and finals each spell the 
name of a famous and beloved man. 

1, As far as, 

2. A sacred mountain. 

3. Gather. 

4. Pertaining to the ancient Norse lan- 
guage and letters. 

5. A famous fort of Texas. 

6. Is called in the Bible a churMsh fellow. 

7. A city of Piedmont. E. C. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 9ru. 
PROGRESSIVE TRIANGLE. 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 
Valentine. 

. Ventilator. 

. Attenuated. 

. Languisher. 

. Knigmatist. 

Necromancer. 

Tioctorial. 

Imposthume. 

. Nucleiform. 

. Empiricism. 
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AN ANIMAL. 
Bison. 
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BURIED CITIES. 
1, Tampa; 2, Fernandina; 3, Homer; 4, 
Waterloo; 5, La Crosse; 6, Helena; 7, Do- 
ver; 8, Salem; 9, Superior Berlin; 10, Bel- 


fast: 11, Menton; 12, Bedford; 13, Bangor: 


14, Waterford; 15, Albany. 
en 


~The 
Daylight 


If you, and you, and you, 
in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and everywhere 
else, could but see the Day- 
light, you would sell 
your old lamps to the 
junk-man and buy 
Daylights. They 
start at $1.50 and 
run up in price. 








Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps, 

Craighead & Kintz Co,, 33 
Barclay St., N. Y. 











ALL GOOD Cooks 


The Year Round. 


Send to ARMOUR & CO., C 
for Cook Book showing use of " AnMOUR'S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed 


SeeErEDES Pre NEE 
PASTOR’S CLOCK. 


For Pulpit or Study Desk. 
Send for description. 


J.& R. LAMB, 
5 Carmine St., New York. 


“The Creat LIGHT 
CHURCH 
> aten 

for = Sones ont, Reflectors give 

1, softest, 

enpest, and best ght s known 

= ss waren, —s ati 


t 9 Send an eof room, 
exant deale & estimate A liberal 
fs discount to churches & the trade 

Don’t be deceived by cheap 
1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.N. Y. 


















Established 1857. 










SUPERIOR NUTRITION 


The Lire AN UM 
THE 


POREAT 


SAFE, NOURISHING, 
DELICIOUS, PURE FOOD, 
For Invalids, Convalescents and 
The Aged; For Nursing- 

extn. Infants and Children. 





where many others fail. 





SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 





HE writer has a 
child that 

strong an argument for 
the use of IMPERIAL 
GRANUM as any 
mother could wish, and we therefore speak 
from experience when we say that it is both 7 
safe and nutritious, and it is the testimony of = . 
thousands of mothers who have brought up 
their children on IMPERIAL GRANUM that is 
this preparation for infants’ diet is successful 
It has been on the n 
market for many years, and its sales are con- 
stantly increasing, and it is used as a FOOD L 
for INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS and THE : 
AGED, as well as for nursing-mothers, infants = 
and children. The greatest possible care is used 
in its manufacture, as we can testify, having visited 
the factory. Absolute cleanliness prevails, and the 
greatest care is taken to have the product absolute! » gfith 
uniform. The fact that physicians almost univer- 
sally recommend IMPERIAL GRANUM is sufficient — 
proof of ‘its standard quality. crsision Unio, Now York, 
Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 
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